WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE SELF 


EVIDENT: THAT “ALL MEN ARE CREATED 
EQUAL, THAT THEY ARE ENDOWED BY THEIR 


CREATOR WITH CERTAIN iNALIENABLE 
RIGHTS. AMONG THESE ARE LIFE, LIBERTY 
AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS, THAT 
TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS GOVERNMENTS 
ARE INSTITUTED AMONG MEN. WE--: 
SOLEMNLY PUBLISH AND DECLARE, THAT 


THESE COLONIES ARE AND OF RIGHT 
OUGHT TO BE FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES ---AND FOR THE SUPPORT OF THIS 
DECLARATION, WITH A FIRM RELIANCE 
ON THE PROTECTION OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE, WE MUTUALLY PLEDGE 


OUR LIVES, OUR FORTUNES AND OUR 
__SACRED HONOUR. 
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Low Cost 


Feeding Plan! 


FOR PROFITABLE CALVES 


Calf profits increase with the Blatchford’s Low Cost Feeding 


Plan. By maintaining rapid growth calves are “‘finished”’ 
sooner less money is spent for feed. Set-backs common to 


changes in feed are eliminated and your customer gets big 
thrifty calves plus lowered feeding costs. 


1»... CALF-PAB 


Milk Replacer For Calves! 


FoR GROWING cates 


And Young Animais. 


CALFAD 


Bla ichford’s 


Now 


Calves On Dry Feed Sooner. 


Pablets teaches calves to eat dry feed sooner 
because it works 3 ways. (1st) It is flavored, 
seasoned and sweetened to make changeover 
pleasant to calf’s taste. (2nd) Less chance of set 
backs because Blatchford’s Pablets contain 


STEP3 
A Complete Calf Ration! 


124 


owt asp 


CALFADINE 


Your Customers Can Get 
. AND DO IT SAFELY WITH NEW PABLETS! 


maximum amounts of Antibiotics and Vitamin 
Bie to maintain rapid growth. (3rd) Reduces 
incidence of scours when changing to dry ration 

. contains milk solids to make change to solid 


feeds a natural step. 


2 


25¢ Coupon 
Boosts Both 
Pablets And 


Calf-Pab Sales! 


Call your customers attention to this 
valuable coupon on each bag of Calf-Pab, good 


for 25c on the purchase of Pablets! 


Main Plant and Offices: WAUKEGAN, I 
Midwest Division: Des Moines, lowa 
West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho | 


Ee 
25 185. ner 
Blatchford’s 
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why not ask 


... Your Sales Manager 
... Your Mill Superintendent 
... Your Nutritionist 


; ... Your Customers 
about p R O-G Een 


Ask Sales Manager... 


... about the added sales appeal PRO-GEN brings to 

your poultry feeds and pig starters .. . the competitive edge it 

provides for less than 50¢ per ton of finished feed .. . and 4 
the way it helps build up your repeat business. ) 


Ask Your Mill Superintendent... 


... about the ease of blending PRO-GEN with all ingredients, 
including vitamins, coccidiostats and antibiotics . . . its convenience 
either as pure arsanilic acid or as a pre-mixed supplement... 
and the lack of personnel problems in handling this 

odorless, free-flowing powder. 


Ask Your Nutritionist... 


... about the safety of using PRO-GEN (actually up to 10 times 
the recommended level) ... its freedom from toxic carryover 

and how it doesn’t interfere with egg production or hatchability 
...and how ABBOTT’S new colorimetric assay for PRO-GEN 
lets you control the exact concentration in your feeds. 


Ask Your Customers... 


... about the consistently good results feeds containing 
PRO-GEN bring them . . . the faster weight gains, better finish, 
and the improved feed conversion ratios that spell lower 
overall feed costs. 


And, finally, convince yourself ... that only 

three ounces of PRO-GEN per ton of feed (even if already fortified 
with antibiotics) can bolster both your feeds and your 

feed business. To get the complete story—at no obligation 


— write today to Chemical Sales Division, 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbett 
Other ABBOTT products for the feed industry: 

Calcium dl-Pantothenate and Procaine Penicillin 


1-253 
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Analytical reagent grade 

used 

to supply Po 

phosphorus in Coronet Defluorinated 
Phosphate to 

supp’ 

phosphorus ‘in feed 


After Ten Werks Both Weighed the Same 
BUT ONE COST LESS FEED! 


Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate provides valuable phosphorus 
at a lower cost per unit, delivered, than other phosphatic mineral 
@pplements. That means reduced feed manufacturing costs — 
hi@her profits. 

Hb Phosphorus Availability —Tests were conducted by an 
emin uthority associated with the Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory, Ni n, N. J., on bone-building and weight-producing abil- 
ities of Corqmet Defluorinated Phosphate as compared with analyti- 
cal reagent geile dicalcium phosphate, the highest quality phos- 

Coronet Deflectineted Phosphate is phatic mineral .- oe known. As a result of these tests, he says: 


supplied in two grades to meet your 
feed supplement requirements: 


Phosphorus, }ment as analytical reagent grade dicalcium 
Total [17% min. _| 14.5% min. phosphate, when used to supply 
Phosphorus sho 
Available 


in 0.4% HC1]16.8% min. | 14.3% min. 


Calcium [34.0% min. [34.0% min. Thus, Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate compares favorably with 
Fluorine | 0.17% max}0.145% max} the highest quality mineral supplement known. 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Distributed by 


H. J. Baker & Bro. The Atlantic Supply Company 
600 Fifth Ave. 17 West Mount Royal Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. Baltimore |, Md. 
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“Sure, | save on shipping costs 


...and so can 


you cee 


with Monsanto’s 21% dicalcium phosphate” 


You too, can save on shipping costs with 
Monsanto’s 21% dicalcium phosphate. 
Here’s why: With a 21% product you get 
an extra three pounds or more of phos- 
phorus for the same shipping costs that 
bring you 100 pounds of less concentrated 
supplement. 

And that isn’t all! Monsanto’s 21% dical- 
cium phosphate also gives you five other 
profit-making advantages: 

You save warehouse space... get over 
14% saving in phosphorus supplement 
warehouse area. 

You can increase the energy value of 
feed . . . use /ess pounds of phosphorus 
supplement and replace the difference 
with protein or carbohydrate bearing 
ingredients. 

You get easy formulation . . . 21% Mon- 
santo dicalcium phosphate is free-flowing, 
nondusting. Won’t cake or bridge in 
automatic feeders. 


You increase sales... your customers buy 
more because—as your own nutritionist 
will tell you—Monsanto’s dicalcium 
phosphate is virtually 100% available to 
the animal. 


You cut formulating costs . .. Monsanto’s 
21% dicalcium phosphate actually costs 
you less per unit of available phosphorus. 


For further information on Monsanto Dical- 
cium Phosphate, mail the coupon today. 


OTHER PRODUCTS FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY 
Monsanto Methionine, Hydroxy Analogue ¢ 
Monsanto Procaine Penicillin Feed Supplement ¢ 
Monsanto Vitamin By. and Procaine Penicillin 
Feed Supplement * Monsanto Vitamin By2 and 
Antibiotic Feed Supplement * Monsanto Choline 
Chloride 70% Concentrate * Monsanto 25% 
Choline Chloride Feed Supplement 


ee eee ee 
e e 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inorganic Chemicals Division 
“f 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri SERVING INDUSTRY... a 
e Gentlemen: WHICH SERVES MANKIND « 
Please send me booklet, “Monsanto Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Feed Supplements.” 
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Boost Poultry 


Your 


@ Today, more than ever before, retailers 
are expanding their poultry merchandising 
programs, for with developments in the fields 
of production, refrigeration, and transporta- 
tion, poultry is no longer the seasonal item 
it once was. Poultry is now a staple food to 
be promoted the year round. 

But we still haven't capitalized fully on 
our opportunities. Take, for example, the 
frozen poultry business. There is virtually 
no limit to the potential in this field for two 
reasons: 

First, frozen poultry can be handled more 
easily than fresh. Preparation in the store is 
becoming less popular every year as wit- 
nessed by the fact that only about 10 per 
cent of our wholesale supplies of turkey 
were sold in New York dressed form this 
last year. 

Second, frozen poultry knows no season. 
Retailers are able not only to offer a wider 
selection at any time, but to handle many 
items the year round that once were han- 
dled only seasonally. Turkeys are a good 
example. 

A long range program to broaden the 
market for poultry and eggs should work in 
several directions, of which merchandising 
schools should be only one. Information is 
needed on many aspects of poultry mer- 
chandising that can best be developed by 
an organization like PENB. 

Not too many years ago, a substantial 
share of our population lived in small com- 
munities that were self-sufficient or nearly 
so. One could set up at either the wholesale 
or retail levels with very little experience 
and a minimum of capital investment. There 
was practically no processing that required 
technical background and there were few, 
if any, laws at either state or local levels to 
govern the meat man’s activities. 

During the last 50 years, however, this 
sitvation has changed greatly, for our popu- 
lation has grown rapidly. Food distribution 
problems have become exceedingly com- 
plex, for the geographical distribution of 
the raw materials we use for food is al- 
together different from the distribution of 
those we use for industry, hence around 
which centers of population develop. 

Because of develo>ments such as these, 
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Aid Important, Expert Says 


By CLIFFORD G. BOWES 
National Association of Retail Grocers 


and there many more that could be in- 
cluded here, merchandising has become a 
very complicated business. Sales programs 
are becoming more and more difficult to 
operate, for we now have what might be 
called “an economic environment” within 
which we must learn to operate. 


As a result, a whole new concept of the 
word “merchandising” has developed, for 
the firm that survives, and in fact grows 
over the years, is no longer the one headed 
by a man who knows most about the poul- 
try business in the form of cutting or dis- 
play methods, or packaging. This is only 
background. Instead, success is more likely 
to come to the firm whose manager knows 
how to develop the kind of management 
program that will enable the firm to adapt 
to any change that might come about in the 
economic environment. 

As an illustration, what would happen if 
there should be a sudden drop in the gen- 
eral price level as happened some 25 years 
ago? It would not matter how much a man 
knew about poultry, how well his package 
was designed, or how well his sales force 
was trained if he did not have the long 
tange management program that would en- 
able him to adapt overnight to a falling 
price level. 


During the last 20 years, the most serious 
problem at the retail level has been the 
tising cost of staying in business. But still 
more difficulty has been caused by the fact 
that the expenses climbing fastest have been 
the ones that cannot be reduced if sales 
should drop off for a week. Examples of 
these are wages, rents, and taxes. A store 
today has so many of these expenses whose 
dollar costs are relatively fixed that it is no 


Feed men should join with poultrymen, 
grocers, and all other interested groups to 
promote poultry products, this grocery ex- 
ecutive told the recent planning conference 
of the Poultry & Egg National Board. His 
well-documented talk is condensed slightly. 


longer necessary to have prices drop to lose 
money. There can be a loss at what are con- 
sidered fair prices if sales should drop off, 
for with smaller volume every sale has too 
large a share of the expense burden to carry. 

The only way a firm with high fixed 
costs can operate efficiently is to build 
volume and spread costs. This has been the 
approach in the retail food business. In this 
quest for increased volume, however, com- 
petition at retail is no longer in terms of 
products like chickens or pork chops; in- 
stead, competition is for traffic. But traffic 
is of no value unless it can be handled effi- 
ciently. 

This situation has its good points too, 
however, for when we study the overall 
picture in all its aspects, we see some won- 
derful opportunities for poultry people. In 
some ways, it is doubtful if any other phase 
of agriculture has so much to offer. Let 
us look for a moment, at some of the ad- 
vantages we have: 

First, consider the supply situation for 
ted meats. It is such that we would likely 
have a relatively high price level even with- 
out our current international problems, for 
during the last 25 years our human popula- 
tion has grown much faster than our meat 
animal population. During the same period, 
the public has become increasingly aware of 
the value of high protein foods in the diet. 
The growth of the poultry industry during 
the last 15 years is evidence of the role al- 
ready played in providing our people with’ 
the nutrients needed for an improved stan- 
dard of living. 

Second, the fact that our supplies can be 
adjusted more quickly to meet changes in 
demand than can supplies of red meat-pro- 
ducing animals. Sudden shifts in price re- 
lationships and feeding ratios cause havoc 
in any phase of the meat-producing indus- 
try, but with proper planning on the part 
of the individual, they can be less serious 
in poultry than in other phases of our meat 
industry. 

Third, the fact that poultry and eggs are 
high in nutritive value. We can conscien- 
tiously promote our product more easily 


(Continued on page 114) 
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ABOUT MOLASSES IN FEEDS! 


Molasses is formulated into commercial live- 
stock and poultry feeds to supply nourishment 
for growth and as an aid to the animals’ well 
being. Like all such feed ingredients that are 
produced from different sources, molasses is, 
of necessity, also variable in taste according 
to its many origins. 

Of the four types of molasses used (Cane 
Blackstrap, Beet, Citrus and Hydrol) Cane 
Blackstrap is said to be the most palatable 

and Beet Molcsses the most unpalatable. The 

further treatment of these molasses products 


SESSALOM 


with chemical additives, such as sulfur dioxide 
and the salts of ammonia and urea, as well as 
the high percentage of minerals and other 
solids in some grades of molasses, alters their 
flavor and makes them less palatable. The 
most serious detriment to molasses, as a feed 
flavor, is the undesirable flavor and odor 
which aging develops. This aging process is 
quickened in hot, humid weather and the rapid 
change in the flavor of the feed is definitely 


objectionable to farm animals. 


THE MOLASSES FLAVOR BOOSTER 


=TO CONTROL UNIFORM TASTE FOR THEIR COMMERCIAL MOLASSES FEEDS 


=TO STABILIZE AND PRESERVE A LASTING RICH MOLASSES FLAVOR IN FEEDS 


.. Aundreds of feed manufacturers are row. adding SESSALOM to. feeds 


Sessalom saves in many ways. Not a nutritive factor, 
Sessalom does not need to change the molasses feed 
formula—except to allow for the elimination of 
other flavorings, as well as to avoid excessive use of 
molasses as a flavoring, which may produce unde- 
sirable laxative effects. 


SESSALOM IS: 


@ a powerful molasses intensifier and booster. 


@ a reliable means of preserving rich molasses 
flavor in feeds for long periods of time. 


e LOW IN COST, just a few cents per ton of 
feed. 


Sessalom is supplied in both water soluble LIQUID 
FORM and DRY POWDER FORM. Excellent re- 
sults are obtained when liquid flavor is mixed with 
molasses (one pint of Sessalom to one ton of molas- 


ses). The flavored molasses is then added to feed 
according to the percentage of molasses required 

. . such as cattle, horses and mules, and pig mo- 
lasses feed might start at 10 per cent flavored 
molasses, sheep about 5 per cent and poultry at 
2 per cent. The cost of Sessalom flavoring for a ton 
of a 10 per cent molasses feed would be only a few 
pennies. 


Sessalom may be added directly to feed, using the 
DRY POWDERED Sessalom at the rate of but 3 
ounces to a ton of 10 per cent molasses finished feed. 

No other ingredient will do so much for molasses 
feeds as SESSALOM, for so little cost. SESSALOM 
treated feeds can be stored for longer periods with- 
out affecting the flavor and aroma of the feed, and 
feeds thus treated assure that the farm animals will 
promptly accept a change from one type of molasses 
to another with desirable efficiency at feeding time. 


A trial will convince you. A free sample, or a small trial order will be sent upon request. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION 


Dept. FB-24 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Over 1500 Feed Manufacturers use F.C. A. Flavoring and Palatability Control 
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wo-Way Trucking Setup 


It’s a Winner for Californians 


PAUL & HOWARD HALES 


“There's not a wasted mile." 


@ You can’t beat a two-way trucking 
system for minimizing transportation 
costs and maximizing feed sale income. 
That's the practiced belief of thrifty 
Paul and Howard Hales, co-owners of 
Hales Feed Co. in Santa Ana, Calif. 

These ingenious brothers operate a 
fleet of commercial trucks in conjunc- 
tion with their feed store. With their 
hauling facilities, they've built con- 
vincing evidence to support a theory 
that freighting their own ingredients is 
one way to help increase feed store 
profits. 

“We haul both ways, and there’s 
not a wasted mile on any of our 
trucks,” explained Howard Hales. “If 
it’s a load of lumber to Phoenix, it’s 
usually a load of hay for ourselves on 
the return leg. Quite simple when you 
think about it: we make a profit in 
hauling lumber and related supplies, 
and slice our transportation costs on 
incoming feed because we have the 
trucks to move it ourselves. How can 
you beat it?” 


The company has never been chal- 
lenged as to the soundness of its poli- 
cies. It’s hard to argue against a sys- 
tem that has delivered such excellent 
results. Hales Feed hauls hay and grain 
from the Imperial valley and the cen- 
tral California-Bakersfield region. 
The supplies are purchased directly 
from the farmer, trucked to Hales’ 
Santa Ana mill, and sold at a saving 
to the feed user. Three heavy-duty 
flat-bed trucks are the sole pieces of 
rolling equipment used in this opera- 
tion. 

Along with handling three major 
commercial brands — Pillsbury, Quak- 
er Oats, and Gillespie — the Hales 
brothers also use their own formula in 
manufacturing Hales feed, reportedly 


MILLING and warehouse and 
sales sections of Hales Feed 
Co., Santa Ana, Calif., are 
shown in these two photos. 
Efficiency is the watchword 
at Hales. 


an extremely popular brand with local 
customers. 

‘Feed users in this area go for home- 
milled rations,” said Howard Hales. 
“These mixed feeds actually outsell 
the well-known commercial brands 
produced in mills located at Los An- 
geles, about 50 miles from here.” 

Sales are equally divided between 
dairy and poultry feeds. Creameries 
and dairies are steady customers. The 
largest dairy farmer has 600 cows, 
while Hales’ has one poultry customer 
who feeds about 30,000 hens. 

The firm specializes in custom mix- 
ing for beef feeders and Future Farm- 
ers of America. The brothers are ex- 
perts on cattle nutrition and are al- 
ways on hand to advise and assist 
their customers in the preparation of 
livestock and poultry diets. 

Besides the mill, located in back of 
the store, the firm owns two mixers, 
one Minneapolis grinder, and a Cy- 
clone molasses feed mixer. To make it 
easier for employes, the brothers re- 
cently installed a conveyor, an elevator 
with a continuous rubber belt used 
for stacking sacks. 

The Hales store was the first in 
Orange county to offer bulk service 
with its 15-ton capacity bulk truck. 
The tank is separated into three bins 
so that deliveries can be made to three 
different customers without the truck 
returning to the store for reloading. 

Deliveries are made free’ with no 
minimum purchase required. Orders 
are grouped together and deliveries 
each day cover certain sections of the 
Los Angeles harbor area. Large orders 


(Continued on page 112) 
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AGES) about phosphorus 


How IMPORTANT IS PHOSPHORUS 
AVAILABILITY IN FEEDS? Nutritionists know that bio- 
logical availability is essential in gauging the feeding 
power of phosphorus. Only that portion of the phosphorus 
which is actually available to the animal can contribute 
to feed performance. The rest is nutritionally worthless 
as a feed ingredient. That’s why leading feed manu- 
facturers carefully consider biological availability — as 
well as total phosphorus content — when buying phos- 
phate supplements. 


2 DO PHOSPHATES VARY WIDELY IN 
AVAILABILITY OF THEIR PHOSPHORUS? As the chart 
shows, phosphates do differ significantly in their ability 
to deliver “dynamic” (biologically available) phosphorus. 
This variation — often the result of impurities — af- 
fects your cost per lb. of usable phosphorus. Compared 
with some phosphates, International’s 20/FOS, purified 
by special new process, delivers up to four times as 
much dynamic value per pound of phosphorus. 


3 HOW IS THE BIOLOGICAL AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF PHOSPHORUS MEASURED? Methods vary ... 
but all require carefully conducted animal experiments, 
based on reliable biological procedure, for accurate re- 
sults. The biological value of 20/FOS was determined 
by this accepted method: 

a. Formulation of a basal diet, deficient in phosphorus 
but adequate in all other nutrients. 

b. Introducing 20/FOS at levels approaching — but 
not exceeding — minimum nutritional requirements 
of the test animals. 

c. Feeding young test animals for sufficient time to 
permit true response to be measured. 

d. Measuring availability by effect on bone ash, 
growth and livability, in comparison with pure 
beta tricalcium phosphate — a recognized standard 
of comparison in the feed industry. 

Knowing the procedure by which phosphorus availability 
is determined* is important in evaluating any nutritional 
claims. “Test tube” solubility tests, unfortunately, do not 


**Boney Bertha" 
Look for this sign 


on every bag. 


. . the triceratops, 


of purified phosphate 


questions about 
BIOLOGICAL 


AVAILABILITY 


show actual availability to the animal. Nor does work 
with test rations already containing the minimum phos- 
phorus requirement or comparisons between products 
added at high levels. 

Reliable research shows that 20/FOS is as available 
as pure beta tricalcium phosphate. It is highly assimilable 
and readily metabolized by all livestock and poultry. 
That’s why 20/FOS goes further in your feeds than 
ordinary phosphatic supplements — gives you more 
value for every phosphorus dollar. 


CURACAO 
COLLOIDAL BONE 
20/FOS ISLAND 
PHOSPHATE PHOSPHATE MEAL 
20.0% 8.5% 14.0% 13% 
DYNAMIC 100 25 87 70-100 
(BIOLOGICAL)* 
VALUE 
400 tos. | 42.5 bs. | 2436 | 182 | 3204. 
Ibs. | 260 Ibs. | 360 Ibs. 
PER TON 
4 
MAXIMUM 1,200 12,500 7,500 
FLUORINE ppm ppm ppm 
CONTENT 
subject to 
purified | unpurified | unpurified | bacterial purified 
phosphate | phosphate | phosphate contam- | phosphate 
ination 
constant constant | imported erratic constant 
RELIABILITY 


*Data presented 40th An. Meeting Poultry Sci. Assn. (Abst. 
Poul. Sci. 30: 914) Also Poul. Sci. 32: 78-81; Ibid. 32: 500- 
503, Proc. Nutr. Council AFMA, Nov. 1951. 


OF SUPPLY 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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istoric New Orleans 


It’s Ideal Site for Dehydrators 


By DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


@ /t had been raining but when the 
American Dehydrators association ar- 
rived in New Orleans on Sunday, Jan. 
31, they put their dryers to work and 
there was sunshine throughout the 
four-day convention. The Tri-State 
bakers assembled two days later and 
helped, so we baked and were sun- 
cured and otherwise. 

On the otherwise program was a 
continually repeated invasion of the 
French Quarter. There were many his- 
toric places to see and visit, wonderful 
old restaurants and bistros where the 
crowds shout “take it off”. There was 
where the “dehydrating” was done 
but New Orleans water is none-too- 
good. 

Joseph Chrisman, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, had arranged an instruc- 
tive program but with plenty of time 
for relaxation except for the officers, 
directors and committee members. The 
research committee, headed by Loyd 
M. Faris of W. J. Small Co., Kansas 
City, and the research council, of 


Extremely research conscious, the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators association has spent more 
than $140,000 on investigative studies dur- 
ing the past four years. This photo shows 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer Chrisman, 
right, presenting a check for $2,500 to Dr. 
H. E. Myers, associate director of Kansas 
State College experiment stations. Looking 
on are John McCoy and Dr. Leonard 
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dehydrated alfalfa products. 

Subject of the first guest speaker, 
Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue univer- 
sity, was “Improving Livestock Ra- 
tions with Dehydrated Alfalfa”. He 
said, in part — 

The addition of dehydrated alfalfa 


meal to regular rations of roughages 


New Officers of American Dehydrators Association 


J. D. COLE 


Second Vice President 


which Dr. L. E. Card of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is chairman, presented 
cne of the most important reports. 
The association voted to increase 
dues, collected on a tonnage basis, to 
finance more extensive research and 
for the. promotion of increased use of 


Schruben. 


The new grant to Kansas State will con- 
cern the relationship of prices between de- 
hydrated alfalfa and other feedstuffs, their 
comparative feeding values, and the manner 
in which they are marketed. This will be the 
first economic research underwritten by 
ADA. 


Vv. C. BRITTON 
President 


RAYMOND BERT 
First Vice President 


will increase greatly the growth of 
steers. Supplementary rations of al- 
falfa meal also increase the livability 
of newborn pigs, produce healthier 
lambs, stimulate milk production in 
ewes and increases wool production. 

Three years of research at Purdue 
has shown alfalfa meal contains some 
unknown factor or factors which im- 
prove the utilization of roughages and 
significantly increases the growth of 
steers. 

“Feeding .5, 1 and 2 pounds of al- 
falfa meal per steer daily has increased 
gain and feed efficiency beyond any 
extra protein or energy that might be 


furnished by these small amounts of 
alfalfa. 


“No single feed item has contribut- 
ed more to improving dry-lot gestation 
rations for gilts and sows than high 
quality ground alfalfa hay or alfalfa 
meal. 


“Numerous experiments have shown 
that including 15 per cent or more of 
alfalfa meal in the gestation rations 
for sows will increase the health, vigor 
and livability of newborn pigs”. 

Alfalfa meal fed to gilts during the 
entire gestation period increased the 
percentage of pigs raised from 40 to 
84 per cent and resulted in 4.5 more 
pigs raised per gilt. 


(Concluded on page 103) 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
992A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept. 92A, Richmond, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 


Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


in BUTLER steel grain tanks 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take advantage of 
fast tax amortization and storage-use guarantees. Butler 

bolted steel grain tanks meet the requirements of the U.S.D.A. 
Commercial Storage Program. 


See how you get the fire-safe protection of all-steel construction when 
you store your grain in Butler bolted steel grain tanks. Heavy-gauge 
steel sections— sealed and bolted firmly — guard against the hazards of 
plant-sweeping fires ... give you safe, weather-tight storage facilities. 


What’s more, the initial cost of Butler tanks is low. And quick, 
easy erection cuts construction costs... adds further savings. 
Maintenance expenses are low, too! To insure long-lasting protection 
against rust and corrosion, electrostatic spray equipment is used 
to apply a uniform, two-coat bond of paint on all tank 
surfaces ... even walls of the bolt holes. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He'll help you 
plan new facilities to match your exact needs. And 
he'll give you a price on a complete installation — with 
Butler bolted steel tanks for fire-safe, low-cost 
grain storage. Write for the name of 
your nearest Butler contractor and 
free literature by mail. 


625,000-bushel Butler grain storage installation, 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Hoosiers Have Solid Group 


It’s Sound Numerically, Financially 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ By stockpiling billions of dollars 
worth of grain and other agricultural 
commodities, the federal government 
is depriving the normal course of free 
trade of business which would insure 
its continued good health. 

That's the message Richard F. 
Cunningham of New York City, presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association, brought to the 52nd 
annual meeting of the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers association. The con- 
vention was held at the Claypool hotel 
in Indianapolis Jan. 25-26. Because of 
the unusually important subject matter 
it contained, Mr. Cunningham’s add- 
ress is published in essentially complete 
form beginning on page 36 of this 
issue. 

Mr. Cunningham and the near-doz- 
en other speakers who addressed the 
Hoosier convention had an audience 
which numbered well over 600. Not 
only does the Indiana association at- 
CAUGHT in action at Indian- 
apolis were these four top- 
flight speakers. Left to right, 
they are: Dr. Merle J. Brine- 
gar, Dr. Claude Harper, Rich- 
ard F. Cunningham, and Dr. 

M. O. Ross. See text for what 
they said. 
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FRED K. SALE (RIGHT) & FRIEND* 


tract excellent convention attendance; 
it also has a treasury balance of close 
to $40,000. This latter point was 
brought out by Treasurer Dale G. 
Phillips of Indianapolis, who noted 
that the association had a cash bank 
balance of some $1,400; more than 
$14,000 in building and loan deposits: 
and government securities valued at 
more than $23,000 at time of purchase 
and now worth considerably more. 
Mr. Phillips presented his report on 
Jan. 25, as did President Richard V. 
Hardin of Fortville and Executive Sec- 
retary Fred K. Sale of Indianapolis. 
Mr. Sale noted that the Indiana or- 


“A visiting fireman, Bill Flemming, secretary 
of the Northwest Retail Feed association. 


ganization continued to grow more 
united and more solid during 1953, 
breaking down his remarks to cover, 
point by point, major activities of the 
Hoosier feed group last year. 

These were among the highlights he 
cited: 

1) Sponsorship of grain grading 
schools in three cities. Continuation of 
this program is planned. 

2) Close alliance with and support of 
national feed and grain trade groups, 
particularly the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, and of Purdue 
University. 

3) Expanded insurance and collec- 
tion service activities. 

4) Maintained a membership of 
more than 900. 

Retiring President Hardin stressed 
in his address that “service is a prime 
requisite of any successful business.” 
He cited that compliance with the well- 
known “10 commandments of selling” 
as being absolute requirements for suc- 
cess in the feed trade. 

Mr. Hardin also endorsed bonus or 
profit-sharing plans for employes and 
reported that such programs pay ex- 
cellent dividends to management in 
the form of more interested and more 
conscientious employes. Turning to 
grinding and mixing charges, he urged 
a general boost, stating that in most 


(Concluded on page 17) 


SEEDS. 


About them from Farmers 


Seen them Advertised 
Leading Farm Papers 


Sell Them 


STANDARD SEED FEED COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
653 W. Washington Phone 6-2638 
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THERE IS NO PROGRESS Except for antiques and the commercialization 
WITHOUT CHANGE of highly specialized historical places there is no 

profit in doing business the “good old way”. If 
our businesses are to show a profit these days, we must keep abreast of everything 


that is new pertaining to our business and to others which may come along to com- 
pete with us when least expected. 


One of the first essentials is to have an open mind for the intelligent consideration 
of the findings of research which is continuing for our benefit by government and 
industry. In the feed industry, there are many new ingredients and supplements 
which replace similar materials and produce better results at lower cost. 


We are thinking, in part, of the many vitamins and antibiotics which are now 
essential in mixed feeds. Remember when cottonseed and linseed meals were the 
protein concentrates and now we have the biggest seller, soybean meal. Remember 
when alfalfa was just hay but now dehydrated, and sometimes pelleted, alfalfa meal 
is an important ingredient in mixed feeds for livestock and poultry. 


Keeping abreast of the credit problem is another must. Times have changed since 
every manufacturer knew his dealers and every dealer knew his farmer customers. 
The financing of broilers and turkeys, and 1n some areas hogs and steers, has made 
the difference. It now requires an experienced credit manager or a very capable 
feed man to handle the safe extension of credit on feed to feeders. 


Merchandising methods have changed considerably, and for the good. We no 
longer stock merchandise for somebody to buy. We now sell our products for the 
results they will produce and we service what we sell. We help our customers to 
make more money through better feeding, better breeding and better management. 


Streamlined equipment and machinery are probably the most important factors to 
consider in the production of economical rations for livestock and poultry. Labor 
costs are high. The industry, for the benefit of all feeders, has gone a long way 
from the days of shovel mixing on the barn floor. The machinery manufacturers 


are to be congratulated for the improvements in ways to grind and mix feeds. 


We are glad we are living in a changing world. 


Bergh 
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Are You Up-To-Date? 


MEET COMPETITION WITH THESE LABOR 
SAVERS AND PROFIT PROTECTORS! 


<— Talk-A-Phone—Saves Steps, Time and Dollars — Master 


station can be purchased with only one sub-station and others 
added as needed up to 5 sub-stations plus master No. LM5. 
Only $45.00 for master station, $15.95 for each sub-station. 
Write for prices of 2 station unit and 10 station unit. 


Seedburo Portable Vacuum Cleaners — Greater — 


Capacity, Many Uses — New advanced centrifugal 
force design allows greater quantity of dirt to be 
deposited in tank instead of bag. Motor fan unit 
instantly detaches for use as blower. A rugged port- 
able unit for years vacuum and blowing service. No. 


Platform Truck—Carries Heavy Load Easily — 
Power and endurance are built into every part of 
this truck. Yet it moves freely and easily in any 


direction. One man can 


bearing swivel turns truck in its own length. 24” x 
48”—height 1434. Capacity 2,000 pounds. No. 


9301—$81.90. 


90—$207.90 


handle most loads. Ball- to $131.45. 


<— Minneapolis Type Bag Trucks—Two Proved Favorites — 


\ 


Hardwood handles and sturdy frame are built for service. 
Extra long nose bags easily. Handle length 52”, nose length 
10”, rubber tires, wheel diameter 10”. No. 660R—$40.35. Steel 
reinforcing for a lifetime of use. Countersunk bolts protect 
load. Ideal for paper bags, protects any bag. 42” handle 


Seedburo Blowers — Double Duty for 
All Purposes — Especially designed for 
heavy duty commercial use. Powerful 1/3 
t G.E. motor. Displaces 53 cu. feet of air per 
minute, Average velocity 17,000 feet per 
minute. Ask for complete folder showing 
attachments for CONVERTING TO VACUUM 7 
CLEANER. No. 6 only $65.90. Other units —_ r 


<€ Portable Platform Scales—Roll where you need 
them — Sturdy re-inforced steel gives years and years 
use. Loops, bearing, nose irons and weights are Park- 
erized rust-resistant, assuring accuracy. Capacity of 
1000 pounds. Double beam can be used to tare 
weights of containers. No. 164 (single beam shown) 
$58.55. No. 166 (double beam not shown) $79.75. 


weights. Pays for itself. No. 189, $62.00. 


< New Seedburo Permanent Magnets — 50% More 
Magnet Strength — 75% Lighter and Smaller — At 
New Reduced Prices— New Alnico metal is stronger, 
safeguards your expensive mills. Protects your equip- 
ment, helps prevent fires and product contamination. 
Sturdy welded construction. Single rows, easy to 
clean. Complete with hinge and parts for easy mount- 
ing. Width 4 or 5”, $28.55; 6 or 7”, $44.50; 8”, 
$60.45; 10”, $78.75; 12”, $95.60; 14”, $111.30; 16”, 
$127.05; 18”, $142.80; 20”, $158.50; 22”, $174.25; 
24”, $189.95. 


751 Converse Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


length, 10” nose, 7” wheels. No. 586R, $43.20—not illustrated. 


Over anc Under Platform Scale Indicator — Saves > 
time and errors — Easily converts any beam scale to a 
fast “over and under” model with hairline accuracy. 
Saves time. Assures customer satisfaction by guarantee- 
ing full weight. Saves you dollars by avoiding over- 


Fairbanks-Morse Platform Scale—Rugged, 
low cost, saves labor — Weighs up to 2500 
pounds. Installed flush so that trucks can be 
rolled directly on scales. Can be fitted to print 
weight on ticket (extra). No. 12167 only $321.00. 


Eureka Bagging Scale—For fast bagging — Used by hun- 
dreds of Mills for over 14 years. This scale is easily attached 
to your spout or hopper. One scale may serve several bins 
and hoppers. Bags faster, avoids overweight. Easy to handle, 
trouble-free. 200-pound capacity. No. 498, $375.00. 


Write for complete facts about any 
piece of equipment you need 


Exclusive Distributor of Steinlite — The 
World’s Most Widely Used Moisture Tester 
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— Hoosiers 


(Continued from page 13) 


cases present fees seldom cover even basic 
costs of rendering the services. 

Concluding a well-received address, Mr. 
Hardin declared that the best single insur- 
ance for long-time success in the feed busi- 
ness was “operating on Christian principles.” 

Two extra features of the Jan. 25 morn- 
ing program were the screening of the film, 
“Marketplace, U. S. A.,” and the noontime 
broadcast of radio station WLS’s Dinner 
Bell program. 

Leadoff man on the afternoon program 
Jan. 25 was former President Hal G. Hoham 
of Auburn, who reported as chairman of the 
association legislative committee. Mr. Ho- 
ham’s abbreviated remarks were concerned 
with the Indiana income tax law and sug- 
gested “best” methods of keeping feed ton- 
nage records. 

Then the heavy artillery of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National took over the verbal 
firing. First speaker was Executive Vice 
President Ray B. Bowden, who was fol- 
lowed by President Cunningham. Mr. Bow- 
den’s brief talk was concerned with current 
Washington doings and talkings which may 
affect the feed and grain trade. 

“Ninety per cent of parity is likely to be 
continued for two more years,” the Nation- 
al officer declared. “Also, a minimum wage 
law with a $1 hourly wage floor is likely.” 

Mr. Bowden touched on the question of 
deflation by asserting that “we are in favor 
of deflation for the other fellow’s prices, 
but not for our own.” 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National, he 
said, is officially opposed to a boost from 
$3 to $5 in grain inspection fees unless there 
is a definite assurance that the increased 
revenue will be spent on the inspection 
service. 

There is little likelihood of major contro- 
versial legislation passing congress this year 
because of the impending autumn elections, 
Mr. Bowden concluded. “Patronage and 
jobs” will greatly affect whatever bills are 
passed, he asserted. 

Professional lecturers on the Indiana con- 
vention program were Dave Livingston, who 
spoke Jan. 25, and Elizabeth Gray, who 
held the rostrum Jan. 26. 

The Jan. 26 morning program was 
launched in a brisk manner by Bytler Uni- 
versity’s President M. O. Ross. He was as- 
signed a subject of general economics and 
attacked it from several angles. 

“Post-war booms are nothing new in our 
history,” he began. “But the present boom 
is the longest we have ever experienced, 
hecar'se — 

“1) We have had to produce durable 


goods to replace those which were manu © 


factured for civilians during World War II. 

“2) We built new plants and facilities at 
a rapid rate. 

3) We spent heavily for national de- 
fense. 

“4) Our population increased. 

“5) We conducted extensive research to 
discover new products and to find new uses 
for established products.” 

But of these five, none is as strong a 
hoom factor now as it was a few years ago, 
Dr. Butler declared. The challenge to good 
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salesmen is greater today than ever before 
in U. S. history, he stressed. 

Yet the nation is better equipped to com- 
bat the danger of a depression today, the 
educator pointed out, because a number of 
major industries which exist today but did 
not exist 25 years ago tend to be “cushions” 
against depression. These industries include 
the automotive and television trades, he 
noted. 

Dr. Butler prompted at least 200 pairs of 
raised eyebrows, however, when he offered 
as “the only real insurance” against depres- 
sion times the establishment of a national 
manufacturer's sales tax. Such an _assess- 
ment, he declared, “is an absolute necessity 
today.” 

A three-member panel wound up the two- 
day Hoosier convention. Speakers were Dr. 
Merle J. Brinegar of Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, “Sow Supplements That Save Pigs;” 
Dr. W. N. McMillen, A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., “Creep Feeding Baby 
Pigs;” and Dr. R. O. Nesheim, Quaker 
Oats Co.; Chicago, “Effective Levels of 
Antibiotics in Rations.”’ Presiding over the 
swine nutrition panel was Dr. Claude Har- 


Distributor 


ROBERT E. MC CULLY 


A 17-year veteran of the feed industry, 
Robert E. (Bob) McCully, has been named 
distributor for its products in the South and 
Midwest, Ray Ewing Co. of Pasadena, Calif., 
has anncunced. : 

Mr. McCully has a wide and varied farm 
and feed background including experience 
in the manufacture and fortification of feeds. 
He has been associated with Philip R. Park, 
Inc., San Pedro, Calif., and WyLactos Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Des Moines. He has owned 
and operated two poultry and three dairy 
farms. 

Appointment of Mr. McCully to dis- 
tributorship will make Ray Ewing products 
available to a wide area formerly not cov- 
ered, the company said. The new represen- 
tative has headquarters at 325 E. Armour, 
Kansas City. 


per, head of Purdue University’s animal hus- 
bandry department. 

Officers elected to guide the Hoosier 
group for 1954-55 are Maynard Alderfer of 
Walkerton, president; Russell M. Brown of 
Carlos, vice president; Executive Secretary 
Sale of Indianapolis, who was re-elected; 
and Treasurer Phillips, also of the capital 
city, returned for another term. 

Elected as directors were Retiring Presi- 
dent Hardin; W. A. Darnall, Coatsville: 
H. F. Bahler, Remington; and Al Meyer, 
Fort Branch. 

Convention resolutions opposed increas- 
ing the Indiana gross income tax law; en- 
dorsed an optional method of paying feed 
inspection fees; opposed direct selling of 
feed by manufacturer to farmer; and again 
supported Purdue’s elevator training course. 


Pifer Is Appointed 
To McMillen Staff 


Appointment of Raymond W. Pifer as a 
livestock specialist has been announced by 
McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Vice President Dr. J. L. Krider said Mr. 
Pifer would work with Master Mix sales 
representatives on all livestock feeding 
problems. 

The new appointee served as executive 
secretary of the Ohio Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ association and holds degrees 
from Purdue and Ohio State. He has a 
background of 14 years’ work in education. 

Mr. Pifer will headquarter at Fort Wayne, 
residing at nearby Waynedale. 


World Corn Yields 
Higher This Year 


An upward revision of world corn pro- 
duction estimates for 1953-54 to 53% billion 
bushels has been made by the foreign agri- 
cultural service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The new estimate is 85 million bush- 
els larger than the prediction made in Oc- 
tober, 1953, and is the result of expected 
increases for South America, Africa, and 
Europe, USDA explained. 

Total production now is expected to be 
about 5.7 billion bushels, second only to the 
record harvest of 1948-49 when world farm- 
ers grew about six billion bushels. The larg- 
est single increase in estimates comes from 
Argentina, where a crop of 210 million 
bushels is envisioned. 

A downward revision of North American 
production placed the expected bushels at 
34 billion, USDA said. That figure is 20 
million bushels below earlier estimates. U. S. 
production has been set at 3.1 billion 
bushels, or about 56 per cent of the world 
total. Corn production in the Soviet Union 
is expected to drop and will be about four 
per cent of the U. S. outturn. 


SEWING COTTON BAGS 

A new edition of its popular “idea book” 
for household use of cotton bags has been 
published by the National Cotton council 
at Memphis. Twenty-two pages in length, 
it contains many illustrations. For a sample 
copy without obligation, circle Reader Serv- 
ice 16.32. 
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PAINT SHINSECTKIDES SUPPLES. 


The Talbert Feed and Seed Company, Newberry, South Carolina, sold 60 tons of 
Ful-O-Pep the first month . . . and the increased store traffic, since acquiring the 
Ful-O-Pep Dealership, has also doubled Talberts’ seed business. 


‘wwe atid YOWULM: J. H. Talbert 


... and the farmers around Newberry have really accepted his 
invitation! At his grand opening, last year, several thousand of them 
drove off with the majority of his stock. His total sales for that 

day amounted to $1,618.77 . . . and since then he’s sold 

many carloads of Ful-O-Pep Feed. 


Our shlling got v1 much baste, 

says Mr. Talbert, “by the fact that all our store personnel 

are, themselves, completely sold on Ful-O-Pep. And when our 


customers come in and tell us their hens lay better, and 


they’re getting fewer culls . . . we’re more than ever convinced () Y 
that the Ful-O-Pep Dealership is the best deal for us!” amine 
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One Day 


AXEL SAARIKOSKI 


... is a hard worker, but... 


@ There's a fellow with a brief case 
whose visits to the Eveleth Flour & 
Feed Co. in Eveleth, Minn., at the end 
of every month are as regular as clock- 
work. 

He’s not a farmer customer or a 
salesman, nor the city health inspector. 

The gentleman in business dress is 
Everett Forsman, professional auditor, 
a “part-time” employe who works one 
day out of every 30 for Axel Saari- 
koski, owner and operator of this small 
but prospering feed store. 

Mr. Forsman is Eveleth Flour & 
Feed’s super-sleuth — a professional 
whose discerning eye and sharpened 
pencil keep an accurate tab on the 
multiplicity of numbers which play 
such an important role in the conduct 
of modern-day, 20th century business. 
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Minnesotan Has Expert Help 


PROFESSIONAL auditing aid 
is rendered by a one-day-a 
month employe of Eveleth 
Flour & Feed Co., Eveleth, 
Minn. Owner Axel Saarikoski 
values highly the expert serv- 
ice this consultant contributes 
to his feed business. 


“If you’re a small businessman, feed 
or otherwise, you can’t afford to guess 
about profit and loss,” confided Axel 
Saarikoski in a tone that indicated the 
seriousness of his statement. “Nowa- 
days, it’s a pretty small line that sepa- 
rates the margin between profit and 
loss. Then there’s the problem of fil- 
ing income tax forms and keeping the 
government happy. It can all be a ter- 
rific headache and a bother when 
you're running a one-man business. 

“That’s why I let Mr. Forsman do 
my worrying for me. I know when 
he’s through with his work that my 
books are up to snuff and my profit 
and loss statements are correct.” 


With an auditor forming the core of 
the bookkeeping department, Mr. Saar- 
ikoski and his able wife, who assists 
him, find it a simple task to prepare 
statements, meet payments, and other- 
wise dispense with all business matters 
pertaining to accounting. What's more, 
the once-a-‘month audit has removed 
the necessity of employing a full-time 


By KENNETH C. OLSON 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


bookkeeper, a luxury which a ‘small 
feed store can hardly afford, Mr. Saar- 
ikoski pointed out. 

Axel Saarikoski has been plying his 
energies in feed retailing for the past 
14 years at the same location in this 


AXEL SAARIKOSKI 


. . » always finds time to visit. 


densely wooded and frigid northern 
region. Here, 65 miles northwest of 
the twin Great Lakes ports of Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., farming is 
not a vocation for faint-hearted men. 
The winters are severe. Week-long 
average temperatures below zero are 
not uncommon, and_ snow-blocked 
country roads are the rule rather than 
the exception. 

And as Mr. Saarikoski explained it, 
there is plenty of competition, but not 
of the type one might expect. 

“When the cost-price squeeze hits 
our farmers, they find it much easier 
to turn to the mining industry than cut 
corners to maintain farm production,” 
Axel Saarikoski explained. “Therefore, 
the iron ore mines are my chief com- 


(Continued on page 98) 


An import t chapter in poultry 
and animal hutrition was written 
ha, Kansas in 1932. It 
was there and then that the 
W. J. Small Company ~ ang the 


dehydrated alfalfa industry ~ 
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Washington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
February Issue, 1954 
THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


On June 15, 1953, senate joint resolution 1 was introduced in the senate by 
Sen. Bricker and 62 other senators, including myself. This resolution, proposing 
an amendment to the constitution of the United States relating to the legal effect 
of certain treaties and executive agreements, is popularly called the Bricker 
amendment because Mr. Bricker's name appears first on the resolution. 

Several proposed amendments to the constitution are usually introduced every 
session of congress, but rarely do they attain such nation-wide attention as the 
Bricker amendment. At the time of this writing, the Bricker amendment is being 


hotly debated on the floor of the senate. The basis of the arguments are along 
three lines: 


1) Adopt the amendment in its original form. 


2) Compromise some of the provisions to lessen the effect of the amendment. 
3) Reject the amendment entirely. 


The essential provisions of the Bricker amendment contain only three short 
sections: 


Section 1. A provision of a treaty which conflicts with this constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect. 


Section 2. A treaty shall be effective as internal law in the United States 
only through legislation which would be valid in the absence of a treaty. 


Section 3. Congress shall have the power to regulate all executive agree- 
ments and other agreements with any foreign power or international organization. 


All such agreements shall be subject to the limitations imposed on treaties by 
this article. 


The brief and seemingly simple sections of the Bricker amendment, if fully 
understood, necessarily lead to a thorough study of the complex subject of consti- 
tutional law. The interpretation of the treaty-making power as set out in our 
constitution can be decided with finality only by decisions of the supreme court 
of the United States. Unfortunately, these decisions themselves are oftentimes 
not clear, and their import and meaning have been argued by the best constitution- 
al lawyers in the country since the time the constitution was written. 


With the further development of transportation and communications, our rela- 
tionship with foreign countries is made easier and our dealing with them is more 
frequent. Many of the transactions relating to foreign affairs must necessarily 
be dealt with by a treaty, and it is important to know just how far the United 
States can legally go in making a treaty. It may seem strange that this problem 
should present itself 175 years after our constitution was written, yet there is 
serious doubt whether the question has ever been decided. The supreme court has 
never held a treaty unconstitutional, and its decisions are conflicting whether 
the court actually has the power to do so. Constitutional lawyers are not in 
agreement on the question, and any attempt by congress to pass a law resolving the 
issue would only add to the confusion. As long as..the supreme court is reluctant 
to rule on the question, the only way to clarify the matter is to amend the con- 
stitution. Such an amendment, declaring unequivocally that no treaty can contra- 
vene the constitution is better than leaving the issue status quo, although I look 
for the Bricker amendment to be proposed again if it is rejected during the 
present session of congress. 


TAX RELIEF IN SIGHT 


Removing some of the inequities in existing tax law appeared more certain 
when the President included in the budget 25 major points for revision. The Presi- 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Pfizer Hog Contests 
Promoted Heavily 


Promotion of its two nation-wide hog 
judging contests for farmers and feed deal- 
ers is progressing at an accelerated rate, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has re- 
vealed. Pfizer’s $20,000 national hog judg- 
ing contest for farmers, which opened Feb. 
1, is being fortified by an all-out promotion 
campaign for the sale of pig starter feeds. 

National advertisements by radio and 
magazine feature Pfizer’s bid to interest the 
rural populace in its 1954 contest. J. J. 
Thompson, manager of the firm’s agricul- 
tural sales division, said dealers who handle 
Terramycin and other Pfizer products have 


been supplied with window banners and 
other display materials to help promote the 
contest. 

First prize in the contest for farm folk 
will be $5,000, that to be awarded in the 
senior division. In the junior division, for 
youths 18 years or younger, Pfizer will give 
$500 as the top award, with more than 200 
lesser awards in each division. 

Top prize in the dealer contest, open to 
all suppliers of pig starter feeds and starter 
concentrates, will be a Ford automobile. 
Pfizer said 150 other valuable prizes will 
be awarded in its judging contest for sup- 
pliers and employes. Finalists in its contests 
will meet to judge hogs at the International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago next fall. 


Another important reason to 
use Armour Meat Proteins - 


The Armour expeller process retains 
at least 8% natural fat! 


You include Armour Meat Proteins 
in the feeds you build because of the 
high quality natural proteins they 
contain. For many feed manufacturers 
that’s reason enough to use these 
valuable ingredients. 

There are many more values in 
Armour Meat Proteins, though. One 
of them is fat/ Fat helps provide 
greater palatability in feeds—helps 
animals make more efficient use of 


them. And it promotes good growth 
and good my in stock. Fat is an 
important element in animal feeds. 
And you get at least 8% natural animal 
fat as an extra bonus in Armour Meat 
Proteins. 


Besides high quality proteins and 
fat, Armour Meat Proteins are rich in 
minerals in readily available nontoxic 
form. They contain the important 
vitamins Riboflavin and B,, in natural 
form. And they are always highl 
palatable and easily mixed and ie | 

To build well-balanced feeds—start 
with ingredients which contain a 
natural balance of many important 
nutrients. Use Armour Digester Tank- 
age in all your hog feeds. Use Armour 
Meat and Bone Scrap in all your poul- 
try feeds. (It’s valuable in cattle feeds, 
too!) These ingredients will help 
your customers get good growth and 
production from their herds and flocks 
—help you get more repeat sales. 


P.S. Use Armour Standard Steamed 
Bone Meal to supply any additional 
calcium and phosphorus needed. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY Tallow & Feed Dept., General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Mail Bag 


We use THE FEED BAG RED 
BOOK in a short course school which 
we are conducting for our dealers and 
we would like to place our order now 
for 100 copies of the 1954 edition. 


Wallace H. Hinkle, 
Vice President 

Faultless Milling Co. 

Springfield, 


* * * 


Please accept my personal thanks and 
the gratitude of volunteer campaigners 
everywhere for your help in making 
this fall’s united community campaigns 
so successful. By calling your readers’ 
attention to the annual united cam- 
paigns, you have contributed to the 
well-being of 1,700 communities. 


Clarence Francis, 
National Chairman 

Community Chests & 
Councils 


New York City 


Du Pont Trademarks 
Urea Herbicides 


Karmax and Telvar are trademarks which 
have been adopted by the Du Pont Co. of 
Wilmington, Del., to identify its substituted 
urea herbicides, according to firm officials. 
Karmex will refer to Du Pont’s agricultural 
herbicide formulations and Telvar will iden- 
tify its industrial weed killers. 

A number of varying formulations of 
both Karmex and Telvar are being processed 
now by Du Pont. Karmex will be a member 
of the CMU weed killer family, Du Pont 
disclosed. 


Dairy Population of 
Minnesota Increases 


Dairy cow population in Minnesota in- 
creased four per cent during the past year, 
according to S. A. Engene, agricultural 
economist at the state’s university. Mr. 
Engene said the increase was from 1,412,000 
in 1952 to 1,454,000 in 1953. 


However, Minnesota's cow population 
still is 11 per cent below the high point of 
1940-44. The fewest number of cows ever 
registered in the state was in 1952, he said. 


Fewer cows are compensated for currently 
by higher production per head, Mr. Engene 
noted. In 1952, milk production was only 
slightly lower than that of the 1940-44 
period. Further increases in production for 
western dairy farmers will depend upon 
greater efficiency in production and market- 
ing, Mr. Engene commented. 
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-Vitamin-antibiotic- uate. supplement 


oa 


triple guaranteed! 


That's one of the reasons it is first choice of 
more and more top quality money-making 
feed manufacturers and dealer mixers. 


Guaranteed not only when made... not only 
when mixed ... but actually when fed! That’s 
NOPCOSOL, the new concept in feed fortifiers, 
product of years of NOPCO research. Now you 
can assure your customers of just the right 
vitamin potencies, just the right amounts of 
antibiotic and trace minerals—without costly 
overfortification, without danger of underforti- 
fication. When you include one batch-size bag 
of NOPCOSOL in each ton of feed, your forti- 
fication worries are over. 


And here are three more reasons why 
NOPCOSOL is the finest poultry and swine 
feed supplement available today: 


NOPCOSOL contains dependable MICRATIZED* 
Vitamins A & D—guaranteed stable . . . guaran- 
teed nutritionally available. 


NOPCOSOL is easy to use—it is packaged in 10 lb. 
“batch-size” bags that exactly fortify a one ton 
batch of feed. 


NOPCOSOL costs you less to use—less in inventory, 
less in labor, less in amounts used. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARRISON 2, N. J. RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Pioneer Producers of MICRATIZED* Vitamin Products 
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NOPCOSOL is shipped in 10 lb. “batch-size” 
bags, 4 bags to a carton. It is available in 8 
formulations for poultry, turkey and swine 
feeds, with or without trace minerals. Each 
bag contains guaranteed levels of: 


VITAMINS: Micratized* Vitamin A, Micra- 
tized* Vitamin D, Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, 


Choline, Niacin, Vitamin By 2. 


ANTIBIOTIC: Procaine penicillin (for poultry), 
Aureomycin (for swine). 


TRACE MINERALS: Iron, lodine, Manganese, 
Copper and (in swine feeds) Cobalt. 


©1953 NOPCO Chemical Company 


*T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 


partment 


Agricultural De Company 


Norco Chemical 
| d for First & — Streets 
ison 2s 
1 Horizons in Harr 


ed Sales” wit 
NOPCOSOL 


me FREE NOPCOSO 


Please send n about 


complete informatio 


RELY ON THESE 
quality NOPCO products 
for your feeds: 


NOPCOSOL 
Complete vitamin - anti- 
biotic- trace mineral feed 
supplement. 


NOPCO 

A & D VITAMINS 

A complete line of 
Micratized* dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
conventional dry Vitamin 
A & Vitamin D products, 
Vitamin A & D oils. 


NOPCO 
B VITAMINS 
Riboflavin, calcium pon- 
tothenate, niacin, choline 
chloride (liquid & dry), 
vitamin Bi2 feed supple- 
ment. 


NOPCAINE 
Antibiotic feed supple- 
ment (Procaine peni- 
cillin). 

NOPCOM 
Vitamin Bi2 and Pro- 
caine penicillin supple- 
ment. 


the NOPC 
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Niacin Recommendation 


The Nutrition Subcommittee of the 


American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation recently recommended that 


35 grams of niacin be included per 
ton of chicken feed. This is more 
than double the 16 grams of niacin 
recommended by the National Re- 
search Council. The new recommen- 
dation is based on college experi- 
ment station work which showed 
conclusively old levels were too low. 

Niacin is one of the many products 
U.S.I. offers the feed industry. Al- 
though used in small amounts, it is 
recognized as an essential nutrient 
for poultry and other animals. 


Vitamin B,, Helps 
Birds Produce Eggs 


Recent experiments by the Poultry 
Dept. of Denmark’s National Re- 
search Institute emphasized the need 
for vitamin By» in pullet egg produc- 
tion. The Danish findings point up a 
new approach to use of B:2 to increase 
egg production, so that researchers 
in this country are considering new 
investigations along this line. 
Previous work in the U. S. has 
shown that vitamin By helps birds 
make use of available protein and in 
this way helps egg production. Ex- 
periments carried out at a leading 
university have shown that laying 
birds consuming a marginal level 
of protein in the ration were helped 
by adding vitamin B.. to the feed. It 
was also discovered that the inci- 
dence of feather picking with birds 
fed vitamin B.. and soybean meal was 
less than with birds fed fish meal. 


Worthwhile Reading 


Be sure to read the interesting 
article on “The Feed Industry Out- 
look for 1954” which appeared in the 
January issue of Feeds Illustrated— 
and the timely item on “How to Use 
Credit’? which appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of Feed Age. 


@ U.S.1. Antibiotic Feed Supplements (baci- 


tracin and procaine penicillin) 
@ U.S.1. Vitamin B,. Supplements 
U.S.1. 
Supplements 


CURBAY* B-G 80, dried molasses fermenta- 


tion solubles 


BRANCHES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Vitamin Bi. and Antibiotic Feed 


Free Booklet Offered on 
Proteins and Amino Acids 


“One serious amino acid defi- 
ciency is, enough to cause a failure 
of the entire diet,” according to 
author H. J. Almquist in Proteins 
and Amino Acids in Animal Nutri- 
tion. The new third edition of this 
useful 30-page booklet comprehen- 
sively covers such subjects as mak- 
ing proteins work efficiently, the 
relation of amino acid intake to 
growth rate, and the interrelation 
of amino acids and vitamins. Cop- 
ies are available without charge 
from your U.S.I. salesman. 


Del-Mar-Va_ poultry dressing plant. 
Using methionine in the ration, it is 
possible to produce uniform, well-fleshed 
broilers such as those shown above. 
Birds like these bring top prices. 


@ SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY molasses distillers 
condensed solubles 

@ VACATONE* 40, molasses distillers dried 
solubles 

@ U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 

@ U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or 
70% solution) 


DUSTRIAL CHEemicals Co. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


Methionine Improves Feed Efficiency, 
Growth Rate — Boosts Broiler Profits 


In recent tests of broiler rations at a leading college experiment station, 
additions of DL-methionine produced considerable economic benefits. 
Addition of methionine brought a considerably increased return over 
feed costs. Reason for this increase in profits was the fact that the 
methionine-supplemented ration had an improved feed efficiency and 
produced a more rapid growth rate in the birds. 


One Pound per Ton Used 

Eight pens of about 500 chicks 
each were studied in the 10-week 
trial. Those in four pens received ra- 
tions supplemented with 1 pound of 
free methionine per ton of feed 
(0.05%), while chicks in the other 
four pens were fed similar rations 
without methionine. The basal ration 
was typical of practical broiler diets 
used in the Del-Mar-Va area. It con- 
tained 62.4% corn, 27.5% soybean oil 
meal, fish meal, dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, Procaine Penicillin G (2 grams 
per ton), coccidiostat, and appropri- 
ate vitamin and mineral supplements. 
The greatest improvement in methi- 
onine pens was noted during the 7- to 
10-week age period. During this time, 
the addition of methionine improved 
the average gain per broiler 0.12 
pounds and at the same time de- 
creased the amount of feed required 
per pound of gain by 0.23 pounds. 


Feathering Improved 
Besides improving efficiency of feed 
utilization and giving faster growth, 
the small amount of added methion- 
ine gave better feathering in the ob- 
servation period. Also, the investiga- 
tors report these important responses 
were obtained under conditions 
where average 10-week body weights 
and feed efficiency were very good 
even before methionine was added. 

A pioneer producer 
of DL-methionine, 
U.S.I. has warehouses 
throughout the coun- 
try carrying supplies 
for the convenience of 
the feed industry. 
Complete information 
available on request. 


NIACIN 
-1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 
-1, DL- METHIONINE (feed grade) 
-1. Vitamin A & D Products (stabilized) 
-1. CUSTOM MIXES (vitamins and anti- 
ics to meet your specifications) 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Distillers Feed Meeting 


It Ils Booked for Cincinnati March 10 


@ Top college scientists will join with 
industry research men and economists 
on the speaking program at the ninth 
annual conference of the Distillers 
Feed Research Council, which is sched- 
uled March 10 at Hotel Sinton in Cin- 
cinnati. Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, 
the group’s executive director, has 
lined up what promises to be an inter- 
esting, briskly-paced program. 

Stressed by speakers will be results 
of research and experiments in the use 
of distillers dried feeds in livestock 
rations. The products are rated as ex- 
cellent protein sources in mixed feeds. 

Slated to present current thinking 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association is the group’s secretary, 
William T. Diamond. His remarks 
have been titled “What’s the Score for 
*54?” Also from industry will come 
Dr. E. I. Robertson of John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., who will 
moderate a panel session. 

Speakers from eastern schools who 
will speak at Cincinnati include L. C. 
Norris of Cornell on “Unidentified 
Chick Growth Factors in Distillers 
Dried Solubles;” J. K. Loosli and R. G. 
Warner of Cornell, reviewing four 
years of work in feeding distillers 
feeds to dairy cows; and Cornell's 
Herrell DeGraff, featured dinner 
speaker. 


Cc. F. HUFFMAN 
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LAWRENCE CARPENTER 


A mid-South educator and research- 
er will discuss the use of distillers dried 
grains with solubles to provide protein 
for fattening steers in drylot. W. P. 
Garrigus of the University of Ken- 
tucky will be the speaker. 

Midwestern campuses will send 
three top research men to the distillers’ 
conference. C. F. Huffman and C. H. 
Noller of Michigan State College will 
depict the use of distillers products 
in milk replacers, while Damon Catron 
of Iowa State will talk about distillers 


HERRELL DE GRAFF 


products in pig starters. 

J. Russell Couch of Texas A & M 
will talk on growth and hatchability 
and how distillers feeds affect both. 
“Recent Advances in Poultry Nutri- 
tion” will be the theme of George M. 
Briggs, poultry nutrition chief of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Early arrivals will check in at the 
Sinton in Cincinnati on Tuesday, 
March 9, with the conference proper 
getting underway early on Wednesday, 
March 10. 


The Birds Say 


‘That’s for the People!’ 


Take it from a University of Wyoming scientist, some modern-day radio 


programs are strictly “for the birds.” 


But Agronomist R. P. Pfeifer’s observation isn’t a run-of-the-roost criticism. 


His opinion is based on an.experiment conducted last summer to determine 
the best methods for frightening scavengers out of grain fields. The results 
showed that hungry birds like American radio programs less than they do 
the old-fashioned scare crow. 

Mr. Pfeifer rigged a 100-watt public address system with four horns in a 
grain field capable of amplifying sound over the entire plot. Electricity for 
the system, which carried the better-known radio shows throughout the day- 
light hours, was supplied by a 115-volt generator. 

“The blare from these loudspeakers was cnough to scare the wits out of the 
birds — if they weren't too hungry,” observed Mr. Pfeifer. “The predators 
chose other fields of grain to feed on rather than be harassed by the radio 
programs. The method,” he commented, “may offer some excuse for the 
airing of some of our radio programs.” 
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CAN DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 


AND TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 
HONEGGER 


- 


Honeggers’ new “push button’, electronically con- 
= trolled feed mill at Fairbury, IIL, has been the talk of 
, 7. the industry and the marvel of the ‘farmers for hundreds 
of miles around. This mill was not built—it grew! It 
grew by making honest products and selling them 

for honest prices. It grew by working with friends and 
neighbors; by trying to understand their problems and 
help them make money. This mill and Honeggers’ 
aggressive merchandising program can help you DOUBLE 
YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


This scientifically designed poultry house, developed 
on Honeggers’ 400 Acre Practical Test Farm, is a 

tremendous money maker for Honegger dealers. 

Patent rights are owned by Honeggers’ for the EXCLU- 

SIVE benefit of Honegger dealers. One dealer sold 

over $50,000.00 worth of houses during the first year. 

Here is extra money for the dealer in both house commissions 

and follow-up feed tonnage. It can help you DOUBLE 
YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 


oe Honeggers’ small farm hatchery has grown to become the nation’s largest 
«,* U. S. Certified Hatchery. This growth is in itself evidence of sound 
quality and honest service and that the Honegger Leghorns have made farmers 

more money than other breeds. Honegger Leghorns are proven money 

makers in the national Egg Laying Contests across the nation and in large commer- 
cial flocks everywhere. If you are going to build a successful feed busi- 

ness, then your farm customers MUST make money on your program. With 


this foundation is an opportunity for you to DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


DID IT. 


“We were never too convinced‘that feed profits 
could play such a vital part in a hatchery’s 
success until we started handling Honeggers’ 
only 6 months ago. 

Because of the growing popularity of 
Honeggers’ program, enthusiasm has reached 
a new peak in our organization and 
feed sales have quadrupled! 


We're just sorry that we didn’t switch 
to Honeggers’ long ago!” 


Why not join up with-a LEADER now? 
What we have done for others we can do 
for you. Some aggressive dealer will dou- 
ble his tonnage in your area with Hon- 

“~eggers’ Big H Feed Franchise. It might as 

well be you. Honeggers’ are the only major 

feed company in America offering dealers 


this kind of a three-way protected _ter- 


ritory franchise! 


Mike Youngpeter 
YOUNGPETERS HATCHERY 
Delphos, Ohio 
1953, WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 


HONEGGERS’ CO., INC. 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS MANSFIELD, OHIO ATHENS GEORGIA 
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NO CASH SALES OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS FARM STOCKS FOR RUSSIA is the word from Washing- 


ton. There has been some effort to get the administration to sell 
government held surpluses to Russia to help clear the load in this country. 
Evidently the Soviet was interested, no doubt expecting to get some real 
bargains. However, Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks' office has defi- 
nitely advised that no such sales will be made to Russia. However, Russia 
may be able to buy agricultural supplies from this country in the open 
market at going prices. This has yet to be decided. Biggest objection to 
the sale of government supplies is that it would amount to a subsidy to 
the Soviet since the export application license for butter, for instance, 
is between 46 and 50 cents a pound, whereas the government has been buying 
at 67 cents. 


CATTLE NUMBERS WERE DOWN ABOUT NINE PER CENT as of Jan. 1, 1954, according to USDA 


figures. Cattle on feed at that time were 5,334,000 head; this is still 
higher than the 1948-52 average of 4,489,000 head. However, shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle into the Corn Belt in December were up nine per 


cent from a year earlier. There were more lightweight cattle on feed than 
a year ago. 


SALE OF OLD STOCKS OF CCC CORN SO FAR HAVE BEEN FEW, present reports seem to indicate. 


JOBS HAVE 


SECRETARY 


CCC announced that it was ready to dip into its bins to release corn it 
had under loan. However, purchase of this corn would have to be made at 
the bin site and since CCC wants to recover the loan price for the corn 
which is higher than the current market, no buyers seem to be in the 


immediate offing. It just doesn't add up to pay over the market price to 
CCC for corn. 


NOT BEEN AS ABUNDANT AS PREVIOUSLY but even the gloomiest forecasts do not 
look too bad in the light of past records, according to the Wall Street 
Journal. The most pessimistic forecast turned up this year indicates that 
there may be five million out of work. In the 1949-50 business shakeout 
period, unemployed reached 4.7 million. In the peak of the 1933 depres- 
Sion there were 12.8 million people looking for work out of a total labor 
force of 51.6 million. This compares to a labor force at the end of last 
year of 62.6 million. 


OF AGRICULTURE BENSON CONTINUES TO GROW IN STATURE among sound-thinking 
persons. He has withstood countless assaults on his ideas by persons 
looking for high support prices. He has successively counteracted argu- 
ments of groups which would like to have even the poorest managed farm ta 
have a guaranteed high income; he has argued for a free agricultural 
economy aS opposed to government handouts on a large scale. At present, 
it appears that even congress is more willing to listen to his ideas and 
give them a chance. Not everyone of course sees eye-to-eye with the sec— 
retary but they do have to admire his courage in face of strong opposition. 


CHICK PRODUCTION IN 19535 SOARED TO NEW HEIGHTS according to the USDA. December, 


1953, showed chick production which was 23 per cent more than on the same 
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month in 1952. In addition, the number of eggs in incubators on Jan. l, 
1954 was 33 per cent over a year earlier. 


SURPLUS U. S. MEAT MAY GO TO BRITAIN if current negotiations are successful. Bri- 
tain is still rationed and could use the meat. According to reports, the 
Shipment of U. S. meat would in effect be a gift, since Britain is 
expected to pay for it in sterling but the sterling would be returnable 
in connection with its defense efort. This would come under the terms of 
the mutual security act. MSA regulations permit us to sell surplus sup- 
plies for the currency of any country in the pact and then we turn around 
and spend that money in the same country for military or economic aid. 


CORN ACREAGE WILL BE DOWN IN 1954 and those who are interested in a large barley crop 
are already shooting for some of that acreage. The Midwest Barley Im- 
provement association is now strssing its program to get farmers to raise 
more good malting barley on the acres released under the corn program. 

The Department of Agriculture has asked for a reduction of 17.4 per cent 
in the number of acres planted to corn. Planting is to be limited to 
46,995,504 acres, which is about 9,823,924 acres less than in 1953. This 
is the first time planting controls have been on corn since 1950. 


USDA STORAGE OCCUPANCY GUARANTEES TOTALED 18,789,664 BUSHELS as of Jan. 6, according 
to official reports. This brings the total guarantees accepted by USDA to 
263,237,761 bushels of storage. Another 11,162,000 bushels were approved 
by Jan. 14, bringing the total up to 274,400,571. Under this program, 
USDA guarantees that those who build private storage facilities will have 
a certain amount of government grain to store. 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR SOYBEANS FOR 1954 HAVE BEEN LOWERED by the government. The new 
support figure will be at 80 per cent of parity instead of at 90 per cent 
as previously. This will drop the national support price average from 
$2.56 per bushel to $2.22. The action was taken to keep the Commodity 
Credit Corp. from having to buy large quantities of soybeans in case 
farmers shifted the acres released from the basic crops to soybeans. 


PROPOSED WAGE & HOUR INTERPRETATIONS ARE NOW OFFICIALLY OPPOSED by the feed indus- 
try. The Grain & Feed Dealers National association working with its 
national feed committee,has drawn up a statement voicing objections to the 
wage and hour proposals. These objections will now be considered and some 
action will then be taken. 


REGARDING THE PROPOSAL TO LIMIT A RETAIL SALE TO LESS THAN A CARLOAD, the objection 3 
which was filed said: "The act does not state or, in our opinion, even 
imply, that the administrator has authority to decide arbitrarily what a 
retail sale may be in this instance but must be governed by what is ‘rec- 
ognized as retail sales in the particular industry.' It is granted that - 
congress does not say, in Sec. 13 (a) (2) that every sale not made for 
resale is per se a retail sale. Rather, congress set up a double test of 
retail sales when it described them as ‘sales of goods not for resale and 
recognized as retail sales in the particular industry.' In our opinion 
this leaves the administrator with clear guidance from the law for his 
definition of a retail sale. First, it must not be for resale and then, 
second, it must be recognized as a retail sale in the particular industry 
- « « The feed trade itself has expressed its recognition of what consti- 
tutes a retail sale; and it has not been confronted with any expression of 
contrary opinion from any group even inferentially in this particular 
industry." The brief also opposes using price as a test and similarly is 


against using total annual tonnage to determine whether a firm is a 
retailer or not. 
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previous records of growth and production have been far surpassed. Fryers are 

now sold at 9 to 10 weeks at weights it formerly took 12 to 14 weeks to produce. 
Many cage-layer operators have established standards of over 250 eggs per cage and are 
making more money than ever before. With-older, conventional feeds it took over 4 pounds 
of feed to make a pound of broiler meat. New, properly fortified, high-efficiency feeds are 
doing ‘the same job with 2!4 to 3 pounds of feed. Good quality, high-efficiency mashes 
with adequate vitamin fortification are producing a dozen eggs for much less cost than 
conventional-type mashes. 


\ new feeding era ts here. Within the short span of the past five years all 


Most experiment stations and research workers are unanimous in recommending a much 
higher level of vitamin fortification for high-efficiency feeds. This is particularly important 
in view of the increased growth and egg production with a considerably lower feed intake. 
Even the best breeding’ strains and crosses will not perform efficiently and profitably unless 
they are given feeds with sufficient energy and nutrients. 


During the past few years — since high-efficiency feeds have come into being — The 
Ray Ewing Company has completed over one thousand ten-week feeding tests with broilers 
and fryers, and many long-duration feeding trials with turkeys and laying hens. Over 250 
of these tests were made in collaboration with the United States Department of Agriculture 
in the search for new antibiotics and growth factors. As a result of this research the 
USDA recently announced the discovery of a new growth factor and a brand-new anti- 
biotic, ATERRIMIN, which appears to stimulate chick growth at a level somewhat less 
than that required with procaine penicillin G. The new growth factor has also given 
consistent growth stimulation at low levels. Both of these new USDA products are available 
in Ray Ewing Pre-Mixes. 


We have run a great number of tests to determine the precise amounts of various vitamins, 
antibiotics and other factors necessary to obtain maximum growth and production and still 
pay a profitable return on the cost of the vitamin fortification. As a result of these tests 
The Ray Ewing Company is introducing several outstanding new products with improved 
combinations of vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and pigmentation products. We feel 
these new products will challenge feed fortification anywhere. 


By using the new Ray Ewing Pre-Mixes at the recommended levels, the grower can be 
confident he is feeding a sufficient amount of all the known vitamins, antibiotics and other 
factors needed for faster growth, better production and greater hatchability. He is also sure 
that he is not feeding an excess of any vitamin or nutrient which will not be thoroughly 
digested and utilized by the bird or animal. Only the right amount of each ingredient — 
proved over and over in many tests to be adequate and profitable to use — is included in 
these new Ray Ewing products. ; 


We honestly feel that the “extra values” included in our new pre-mixes will, in the long 
run, pay bigger and better dividends than any other vitamin product you can buy. We 
challenge you to try one of these pre-mixes. Prove to yourself that they give top quality 
feeding results at an economical cost. Remember . . . Performance is the best Proof ! 


® — The 


Pasadena 5, California 


Company - 
1097 South Morengo Ave. 


Phone PYramid 1-2195 
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Pack YOUR 


Grain Products 
in Chase 


MULTIWALL BAGS + 


Looking for a bag that’s tamper-proof? Spill-proof? You’re 
looking for Chase Multiwall bags... the bag you can fill 
and forget. Available from 2 to 6 plies—Sewn valve, Sewn 
open mouth, Pasted valve, Pasted open mouth. c 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING, YET IT’S APPARENT IN EVERY CHASE MULTIWALL BAG ... 107 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Freed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nuiritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Antibiotics and the Reproduction of 
Swine. 

Authors: L. E. Carpenter and Nora Larson 
(Hormel Institute). 

Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 12 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 812-18. 

Digest: ‘Feeding the antibiotic Aureomycin 
to swine from weaning through two gesta- 
tion and lactation periods did not have a 
harmful or beneficial effect on reproduc: 
tion. 

“Neither Aureomycin nor penicillin was 
observed to be transferred across the pla- 
cental tissues of the sow. 

‘“Aureomycin can be detected in the milk 
of sows given the antibiotic orally but the 
amount is small and variable, and does not 
influence growth rate of suckling pigs.” 
Comment: These findings will help settle 
certain arguments that are sometimes sug- 
gested regarding the advantage or disadvan- 
tage of feeding antibiotics to breeding swine. 

Title: The Utilization of Food Elements by 
Growing Poults. II. 4 Comparison of Diets 
Containing 25 and 30 Per Cent Protein. 
Authors: C. W. Ackerson and F. E. Mussehl 
(University of Nebraska). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 958-60. 
Digest: In 1947 these authors showed that 
42 per cent of the nitrogen, 23 per cent of 
the calcium, and 31 per cent of the phos- 
phorus in a ration containing 18.6 per cent 
crude protein was retained by newly-hatched 
turkey poults. Such a ration does not pro- 
mote as good growth as is possible with 
higher protein rations. Therefore, experi- 
ments were conducted using day-old Belts- 
ville white poults. The rations were pelleted 
and hand fed to the poults in individual 
cages until each had eaten 900 grams of 
feed. 

They were then held overnight without 
feed and then killed and analyzed after re- 
moving the contents of the gizzard and in- 
testinal tract. 

“The lot fed the diet with 30 per cent 
protein showed a greater gain in a shorter 
period while consuming equal amounts of 
feed, 

“The percentage utilization of nitrogen, 
calcium, and phosphorus was higher in the 
poults fed the 24 per cent protein ration. 

“The average nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus content of five-week-old poults 
was 3.30, 0.96, and 0.63 per cent, respec- 
tively.” 

Comment: These authors show that in their 
earlier work (18.6 per cent protein level) 
the gain in weight was 0.42 grams per 
gram of feed. At 24 per cent protein, it 
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was 0.47 and at the 30 per cent level, it 
was 0.50 grams per gram of feed. 

As was to be expected, nitrogen retention 
on a percentage basis was higher with the 
low protein ration. At 18.6 per cent protein, 
is was 42.6 per cent; at 24 per cent protein, 
it was 39.9 per cent; and at 30 per cent 
protein, it was 34.1 per cent. 

The 24 per cent protein ration contained 
1.83 per cent calcium and 0.84 per cent 
phosphorus — 25.7 per cent of the calcium 
and 37.3 per cent of phosphorus were re- 
tained. The 30 per cent protein ration con- 
tained 2.55 per cent calcium and 1.04 per 
cent phosphorus. Only 19.5 per cent of the 
calcium was retained and 31.7 per cent of 
the phosphorus. 

Two feeding trials were made. It took the 
birds 36 and 41 days to eat 900 grams of 
feed containing 24 per cent protein in the 
two trials. Those receiving the 30 per cent 
ration ate more feed per day. They con- 
sumed their 900 grams of feed in 31 and 
33 days in the two trials. 

Average weights for the males and fe- 
males getting 900 grams of 24 per cent 
protein ration were 426 and 410 grams, 
while those getting the same quantity gained 
462 and 433 grams. 


Title: The Effect of Bacitracin Implants on 
Weaning Weights and Subsequent Feed-Lot 
Performance of Two-Day-Old Pigs. 
Authors: T. W. Perry, G. W. Thrasher, 
and W. M. Beeson. (Purdue University). 
Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 12 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 824-27. 

Digest: Quoting the summary will give us 
the results: 

“The subcutaneous implantation of a 
pellet containing 22.5 mg. bacitracin in 
two-day-old crossline pigs had no effect 
on 42-day weaning weights or subsequent 
feed lot performance whether or not the 
post weaning ration contained 7.5 mg. 
Aureomycin hydrochloride per pound total 
ration.” 

Comment: That’s the story. 


Title: Effects of Various Levels of Aureo- 
mycin in Fattening Lambs. 
Authors: J. H. Bridges, J. C. Miller, W. G. 
Kammlade Jr., and H. O. Kunkel (Texas 
A & M College). 
Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 12 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 660-66. 
Digest: Studies were made of the effect of 
feeding various levels of Aureomycin in 
growth rate, feed efficiency, and general 
thriftiness of feeder lambs. 

“Aureomycin as a feeding supplement 


was fed to lambs at levels of 1.1 to 15.0 
mg. per pound of feed in rations composed 
of milo and alfalfa hay; and milo, cotton- 
seed meal, and alfalfa hay. 

“Increase in rate of gain resulting from 

feeding the Aureomycin were relatively 
small and were not significant statistically. 
An apparent improvement in feed efficien- 
cy was evident when Aureomycin was fed 
at levels of 2.2 to 5.0 mg. per pound of 
total feed.” 
Comment: In two of the three experiments 
in this paper, the feeding period was 84 
days. In the other one, it was 112 days. The 
lambs ate from 2.66 to 3.23 pounds of 
feed per day, but the feed consumption in 
each of the three experiments (they were 
on somewhat different rations) did not 
vary greatly. 

The 15.0 mg. per pound of feed lot of 
lambs did not do quite as well as the ones 
getting 5.0 mg. per pound of total ration. 

What are these amounts of Aureomycin 
per ton of feed? 

Herve is an example: 5.0 mg. per pound 
is 10 grams per ton. That is on the total 
ration basis, so if it is to be applied to a 
feed mixture to be fed as 50 per cent of 
the ration — the other 50 per cent (by 
weight) to be alfalfa hay, then we would 
use 20 grams of Aureomycin per ton of 
the commercial mixed feed. 

Title: Quantitative Threonine Requirement 
of the Weanling Pig. 
Authors: W. M. Beeson, H. D. Jackson, 
and E. T. Mertz (Purdue University). 
Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 12 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 870-75. 
Digest: Pigs need the 10 essential amino 
acids that are required by rats. The re- 
quirement for growing pigs has not been 
worked out for all of them, and in this 
paper the results of experiments to deter- 
mine the threonine needs are given. The 
experimental ration consisted of corn to 
which the various essential amino acids were 
added together with needed minerals and 
vitamins. The threonine content was varied 
so as to study its effect on growth. . 

“When the diet contained 0.2, 0.4, 0.5, 
0.6, or 0.7 per cent L-threonine maximum 
gain and efficiency were realized with the 
0.4 per cent level. This value represents 
3.0 per cent of the crude protein. 

“The high quality of the protein in the 
cornvamino acid rations was shown by a 
protein efficiency of 3.1 pounds of gain 
per pound of crude protein. When the 
proper amounts and balance of essential 
amino acids were supplied, weanling pigs 
(weight 25 pounds) grew at a normal rate 
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at a level of 13.2 per cent crude protein 
in the diet.” 

Comment: Good natural threonine sources 
are blood meal, meat, fish, milk products, 
and soybean oil meal. The grains contain 
less than the requirment. 


Title: Low Protein Rations for Bobwhite 
Quail. 
Authors: J. T. Baldini, R. E. Roberts, and 
C. M. Kirkpatrick (Purdue University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 945-49. 
Digest: Several poultry nutrition workers 
have previously reported best results in 
starting bobwhite quail using rations con- 
taining 27 per cent and 28 per cent protein, 
and favorable results at the 24 and 25 per 
cent levels. Mortality was usually quite high 
during the first 10 weeks. 

The authors of this paper reported pre- 
viously (1950) that they obtained optimum 


growth on a 28 per cent protein ration 
based on corn and soybean oil meal sup- 
plemented with minerals, vitamins, and 
methionine, and that mortality ranged from 
zero to nine per cent on the three lots 
making the most growth. By increasing 
corn and decreasing soybean oil meal so 
that the protein content was 20 per cent, 
the growth was unsatisfactory and livability 
was not good either. The experiments re- 
ported in this paper concerned amino acid 
additions to rations at protein levels of 20 
per cent and up to 28 per cent. 

““1) In diets such as were used in these 
trials, the protein requirement of the grow- 
ing quail was no more than 20 per cent of 
the diet provided the amino acid lysine was 
supplied in adequate amount. 

2) The lysine requirement of the grow- 
ing quail is estimated to be 1.3 per cent of 
the diet when the protein is 20 to 24 per 
cent. 


“3) Wheat bran may be included in the 
quail diet to the extent of 10 per cent with 
beneficial effects. 

“4) Rations consisting mainly of corn 
and soybean oil meal are satisfactory for 
quail when properly supplemented.” 
Comment: These nutrition workers also 
tried the addition of arginine, cystine, and 
threonine as well as lysine, but lysine was 
the only one that showed a response. 

These are two remarks made by the 
authors of this paper which may be of value 
to feed nutrition workers: 

“Although none of the rations used 
proved to be exactly what was desired, the 
results indicate that the attempt was made 
in the right direction” is one of them. The 
other is: 

“In these studies, cannibalism was not 
observed.” 

These studies were with birds up to 
six weeks of age. 


Building Blocks 


Chickens Need Them in Diets 


@ Everyone knows that chickens must have 
protein in their feed. But, to be strictly 
accurate, chickens don’t require protein in 
their feed; they require the building blocks 
of which protein are made. 

Chickens break down feed proteins to get 
the amino acids and these are the building 
blocks from which chickens make their own 
proteins. The ideal feed protein would be 
one that supplied these amino acids in the 
exact proportions needed by chickens. 

No single feed protein is ideal, and it is 
difficult and perhaps impossible to attain 
the ideal even with combinations of feed 
proteins. It would be much easier to attain 
the ideal if pure amino acids could be added 
to feeds individually to correct the deficien- 
cies of feed proteins. In the past this has 
been impossible because of cost. 

Only recently, one amino acid, methio- 
nine, has become available at a price which 
permits its use in commercial feeds. 

Methionine is likely to be the limiting 
amino acid in feeds that contain soybean 
oil meal as the principal protein supplement. 

The results of cooperative experiments 
on the use of methionine in practical rations 
for growing chickens have recently been 
published. These experiments were per- 


This is a digest of an address by Dr. Bird 
of the Wisconsin faculty before Farm & 
Home week visitors who attended the an- 
nual fete at Madison Feb. 1-2. 


formed by the Connecticut, Delaware, and 
Maryland experiment stations, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours €& Co., Inc. The results showed 
that supplemental methionine significantly 
improved efficiency of feed utilization. 
This was true for diets containing fish 
meal in combination with soybean oil meal 
as well as for diets that contained soybean 
oil meal with no animal protein supplement. 
The effect of the added methionine on 
growth rate was inconsistent; in some cases 


By DR. H. R. BIRD 


University of Wisconsin 


growth rate was increased, but in others it 
was not. 

Bringing the amino acid composition of 
the diet closer to the ideal might be ex- 
pected to decrease protein requirement; 
therefore, the effect of added methionine 
on the need for protein between the ages 
of six and 10 weeks was investigated. 

There seemed to be no effect of added 
methionine on protein requirement. The 
results suggested that with or without added 
methionine, protein level could be reduced 
from about 22 to about 19 per cent of the 
diet after the birds were six to eight weeks 
old without affecting growth rate or ef- 
ficiency. 


Term Calf Care Key 
To Ultimate Profit 


Dairymen seeking higher profits from 
their herds should take care to see that 
calves are treated properly before the ani- 
mals reach production age. That's the ad- 
vice of John Dietrich, extension dairyman 
at the University of Maryland. 

The most critical period in a calf's life 
is the first two months, Mr. Dietrich said. 
It is then that the dairyman should give the 
animal special attention. 

Among management practices he advised 
as necessary to guarantee top production 
when the calf is moved to the dairy barn 
are these: 

1) Protect young calves from cold weath- 
er by providing individual pens or stalls 
that are well bedded, dry, and free of 
drafts. After weaning, they may be placed 
in stalls with other calves of the same age. 

2) Place feed boxes at heights that are 
easily accessible. 

3) Vaccinate for Bang’s disease early. 


The job should be done by a veterinarian 
before the animal reaches eight months of 
age. 

4) Make sure all calves are properly 
identified to eliminate confusion in records. 
Ear tags or neck chains are the most conven- 
tional methods. 


Minnesota Breeds a 
New Type of Swine 


Experimenters at the University of Min- 
nesota appear to have come up with another 
new breed of hog to match earlier develop- 
ments in the North Star state. According to 
Gopher school researchers, Minnesota No. 3 
“already is proving itself both as a strong 
line and in crossing experiments.” 

Breeding of Minnesota No. 3 got under- 
way in 1951. University geneticists crossed 
boars from four different breeds with Min- 
nesota’s “C” line Poland Chinas and San 
Pierre. At present, the No. 3, developed 
specifically for commercial hog production 
cross-breeding with Minnesota No. 1 and 
2, is long in body and mixed in color. 

According to Drs. W. E. Rempel and 
L. M. Winters of Minnesota’s animal hus- 
bandry department, No. 3 is entering the 
early stages of development as a line and 
its physical traits are not yet finally estab- 
lished. 

Last year, the No. 3 was crossed with 
Minnesota No. 1 and the litters finished for 
market at 210 and 215 pounds in 140 days. 
Examinations at slaughter houses indicated 
good carcass quality, according to the spe- 
cialists. 

Female No. 3's will not be ready for 
distribution for several years, the two said. 
At present, only a few boars have been re- 
leased from the station. 


STUDY VIBRIOSIS 


Dr. Lloyd H. Scrivner, veterinarian at the 
University of Idaho, has been commissioned 
by the Idaho sheep commission to conduct 
a two-month study of vibriosis. The disease 
has caused annual losses up to one million 
dollars to the state’s sheep industry within 
the past few years. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG 
“Specials” 


for the Formula Feed Manufacturer 


Spencer Kellogg special products give you the major 
protein supplements in the exact form in which you 
want them. 

Spencer Kellogg quality controls assure you of uni- 
form, high-quality protein supplements held true to 
analysis by constant laboratory testing. 


@ TOASTED SOYBEAN FLAKES 
UNTOASTED SOYBEAN FLAKES 
SPECIAL FINE SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL PELLETS 

PEA SIZE SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 5 
LINSEED OIL MEAL PELLETS 
PEA SIZE LINSEED OIL MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decetur 5365 
Des Moines 4-7291 
long Beach 67-9530 
Minneapolis AT 0309 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Edgewater, N. J. * Oes Moines, lowa * Long Seach, Calif. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC, 
Buffalo, N.Y. * Bellevue, Ohio + Chicago, Hl. Decatur, Il. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Interest 


It Pays Dividends in Northwest 


@ Being able to render sound informa- 
tion on agriculture in an area which is 
devoted primarily to heavy industry is 
imperative to the success of a feed 
operation, according to Maurice Win- 
dus. A former school principal, he 
now owns and operates Windus Feed 
& Seed Store in Longview, Wash., a 
city of 19,000 inhabitants 40 miles 
north of Portland, Ore., on the Col- 
umbia river. 


Mr. Windus realized that a com- 
plete stranger in a new community 
endeavoring to form a new company 
would encounter some terrific ob- 
stacles, not least of which would be 
well-established competitors in an area 
where agricultural trade was second 
to manufacturing. 


But from the beginning, Mr. Win- 
dus found out, his background of sen- 
iority as an agricultural teacher of 
long standing was to make his venture 
less of a gamble than it appeared on 


EXPERIENCE as a school 
principal aided Maurice Win- 
dus in establishing this thriv- 
ing firm at Longview, Wash. 
Owner Windus has the solid 
"know-how" vital to helping 
solve farmers’ problems. 
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MAURICE & ALLAN WINDUS 
Less of a gamble. 


the surface. This instructor-feed man 
soon learned that his farming knowl- 
edge would form the backbone upon 
which he could build a secure and 
prospering business. 

“In building our business, we fol- 
lowed practical ideas of merchandising 
— neat displays, good housekeeping, 
and organized appearance,” Maurice 
Windus reported. “That was in 1939. 
But it was the storehouse of agricul- 
tural practices which made the differ- 
ence between success and failure. Be- 
cause I had a solid farming back- 
ground, those who were in any way 
interested in phases of farming or 
stock raising felt they could get the 
right answers here. And if I didn’t 


know the correct answers, I felt con- 
fident that I could put my finger on 
the right books or agricultural agencies 
which would bring enlightenment.” 

For the most part, early customers 
of Windus Feed & Seed Store were 
not experienced farmers. They were 
primarily mill workers from local fac- 
tories who were trying their hands at 
new fields during off hours. The ma- 
jority were building homes or small 
ranches in the outlying undeveloped 
farmland bordering the twin cities of 
Longview and Kelso. 


Initially, the answers to agricultural 
problems were given verbally to help 
establish good will between the dealer 
and individual customers. Later as he 
began to advertise and use mimeo- 
graphed brochures, the text copy ex- 
tended from advertising his wares to 
offering seasonal advice, such as how 
much a heifer should eat per day and 
best conditions for growth. A farmers’ 
exchange bulletin board served to car- 
ry news from one trader to another. 

The firm continued this educational 
program in its seed business, which 
followed shortly after the introduction 
of feeds. Advice was extended on 
when and how to plant certain sea- 
sonal items, and how to cultivate for 
optimum growth. 

To leave the impression that all 
went well from the start would be a 


‘serious error, Mr. Windus said. The 


business cycle began about the same 
time that cooperatives of several sorts 
and types also were struggling for a 
new hold in the community. This com- 
petition, along with the fact that the 
town was young and customers were 
limited, created a buyers market. 

To help make the Windus store the 
town’s preference as a trading spot, 
Maurice Windus guaranteed the cus- 
tomer good quality merchandise at a 
fair price. A major effort was made 
to offer sincere and friendly service 
to all who entered the store. 

Scheduled truck deliveries were an 
early part of the business, but in many 
cases were discouraging “profit eat- 
ers.” There were many customers liv- 
ing in outlying areas who were not 
accommodated by the most progressive 
type of country roads. Ultimately, a 
scale of delivery charges was adopted 
to cover approximate transportation 
costs, making it possible to continue 
dependable delivery service. This plan 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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Stand and Counted 


Free Enterprise Needs Defenders 


®@ Our basic problem as I see it is: first, 
recognize the situation for what it is 
and learn to work with it; and second, 
continue our efforts to preserve the 
American free enterprise system — 
which made everything you see ‘round 
about you possible. 


You do not have to be told, because 
your experience is otherwise, that what 
you are, and what you have, and what 
our grain trade is today, was built by 
businessmen, not politicians or bureau- 
crats. 


You always want to keep in mind 
that the revenue which runs govern’ 
ment comes from business — we, as an 
important segment of American busi- 
ness, are part of the root from which 
all this prosperity flows. When you 
pinch the root, you are doing damage 
to the whole tree. As I see it, that is 
the big fundamental danger — in their 
best intentioned efforts the agricultural 
planners will overlook this all-impor- 
tant fact. 


We are all familiar with the parable 
of the talents, of the master who, go- 
ing on a long journey, gave to one of 
his servants five talents, to another 
two, to another one; how the one 
servant who received five talents went 
and traded them and made five talents 
more; and in the same manner the 
servant who had two talents engaged 
in some business enterprise and dou- 
bled his capital — but the man who 
received one talent dug a hole in the 
ground and hid his money. And in a 
measure that is what our agricultural 
policy forces us to do today. Here we 
are, the leaders of the world, our 
knowledge and the ability to make use 
of it unbounded, and what do we find 
ourselves doing? Literally taking that 
knowledge and those abilities and let- 
ting them wither! 

Do you think it is in keeping with 
the American way of life, the system 
that made us what we are, to produce 
a crop of wheat, or corn, or cotton 
and then by artificial means lock it up 
— so that it is prevented from going 
through the economic machine and 
producing porsperity along the way? 


Just think in terms of your own . % 
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By RICHARD F. CUNNINGHAM 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


area. Many of you can see right at your 
back door huge stores of grain, some 
of it dating back to 1948. Here is a 
prime example of “hiding our talent.” 
For if that grain had been forced by 
necessity to go through the economic 
machine, a trucker would have hauled 
it to the elevator, the elevator would 
have loaded it into a box car, a rail- 
road would have hauled it, a sub-ter- 
minal or terminal elevator would have 
stored it, a processing plant would 
have converted it, and eventually all 
forms of transportation — truck, rail, 
and water —- would have been engaged 
in its movement to market. All along 
the line, American men and women 
would have been earning money as it 
was handled and processed into the 
things that are our daily life — for it 
is an axiom among salesmen that 
goods are a liability when produced 
and only become assets when sold. 


That is the Big Challenge to all of 
us engaged in this grain business. Our 
system of doing business is one of the 
keystones of our economy and just as 
we are the first in line in the chain 
that brings the farmers grains into pro- 
ductive channels, so we too must be 
among the first to defend and advance 
our system of doing business. 

Let us take a look at it in this way: 
in many of the countries of the world, 
there is no conversion from the raw 
grains as we know them to the food of 
the people. They take the wheat we 
give them, or. milo, or corn, and in 
many areas grind it superficially or 


The forceful presi- 
dent of Grain & 
Feed Dealers Na- 
tional delivered this 
address before the 
1954 meeting of the 
Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation at Indian- 
apolis Jan. 25. 


R. F. Cunningham 


not at all. Nothing is added in the way 
of labor or merchandising costs. The 
wheat that is valued at $2.50 per 
bushel remains worth just that. But 
what happens in the U. S. A.? They 
take a bushel of Indiana soft red 
wheat, it is converted into flour for 
the manufacture of crackers and put 
into a package that appears on the 
shelves of the super-market. Or it is 
pricing wheat from the Northwest that 
is converted into cereal; and thanks to 
American ingenuity and American ad- 
vertising, and the American way of 
life, that 60-pound bushel of wheat, 
which in its raw state is worth $2.50, 
finally has appeared in the hands of 
the housewife as a pound of crackers 
worth 35 cents or almost 10 times its 
value as wheat — and the package of 
cereal all eight ounces of it sells for 
17 cents. 


And, basically, no one objects to 
this big cost because all along the line, 
American men and women have been 
busy earning money out of the con- 
version of these raw materials into the 
foods that are standard fare in the 

That then is the basic difference be- 
tween our system and the business 
ideologies of many sections of the 
world. It is one of the basic reasons 
why we are what we are, and have 
what we have, and why when trouble 
and stress appear in other sections of 
the world, it is this good United States, 
that they come to — because we have 
it, because we produce it, and because 
we make the most of our opportuni- 
ties under our American system. 


If you examine our progress during 
the last 50 years, you are impressed 
with the fact that this big prosperity 
in which we have all shared has been 
the result of free competition — the 
seeking after profits and the idea that 
here in America everything was pos- 
sible. 

This prosperity was not brought 
about through any government plan- 
ners, or the politicians, or the do-good- 
ers. It just represented the end result 
of a lot of people starting along the 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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in your starter feeds will... 


REDUCE MORTALITY FROM 


FOWL TYPHOID, 
PARATYPHOID 


PULLORUM 


IN BABY CHICKS 
POULTS 


Salmonella diseases are under control when NF-180 is present at 
the proper level in your feed. 


Alert feed companies are already formulating to include this re- 
markable nitrofuran in their spring feeding program. They are 
determined to eliminate death resulting from Fowl Typhoid, Para- 
typhoid and Pullorum. You, too, can benefit. Here’s all you do: 


@ Use NF-180 in your starter feeds (for both chicks and 
turkeys). While controlling the Salmonella organisms NF- 
180 will also act as a completely effective coccidiostat. 


@ Use NF-180 and you can eliminate costly growth stimulants. 
Along with disease control — you are buying a remarkable 
growth stimulant in NF-180. 


@ After the dangerous starting period (when the Salmonellas 
cause greatest mortality) you can substitute NFZ as a coc- 
cidiostat — or use NF-180 at a preventive level against Fowl 
Typhoid, other Salmonella organisms and Coccidiosis. 


Sounds fantastic! We'll agree. But don’t take our word for it. See 


CHEMICAL for yourself. Write today for factual information . . . Feed 
COUSINS.. Products Division. 


ASHLAND, OHIO. 


“Scone Farm —aceuticals since 189. 
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Foreign Retailing-31 


Progressive Wels 


Farmers, Feed Men Look Ahead 


By HETTIE MC CONNAUGHY 
Cardiff, Wales 


@ Cardiff, the capital of Wales, is 
about three hours’ ride from London 
on the “Great Western.” One is im- 
pressed all along the route with the 
well-kept farms and healthy-looking 
cattle, which are good signs of pros- 
perity. From the train window, a 
traveler can see the popular breeds 
are Angus, Jersey, and Holsteins. 

A small stream called the Feeder 
runs through the city, giving it a rest- 
ful and picturesque appearance. On 
this branch of the river Taff, Cardiff 
grew up and now has a population of 
about 295,000. 

Having seen the outlying territory 
it is understandable that one of the 
chief sources of income is from farm- 
ing. 

Castle st., the main business district, 
gets its name from the old Norman 
castle which spreads out with its 
grounds along one side of the street, 
but it has also another “antique” across 
the street from the castle: the Wm. 
Lewis (Agricultural House), Ltd., an 
“antique” in date only. Founder Will- 
iam Lewis opened his store here in 
1850 under the name “W. Lewis, Corn 
& Feed Merchant.” He started as a 
retailer and as such the business has 


SEASONAL specialties rate 
prime window space at this 
complete feed and farm sup- 
ply store in bustling, metro- 
politan Cardiff, Wales. 


EVEN IN THESE PHOTOS, THE STAFF "STANDS BEHIND" THE QUAL 


display in attractive arrangements the 
various lines carried by the firm. Seeds 
and bulbs are displayed near the front, 
service counters line both sides with 
one corner at the rear devoted to ani- 
mal foods of all kinds, with a group- 
ing of sacks in the center of the main 
aisle with tops neatly rolled back to 


ITY FEEDS 


AND FARM NEEDS WHICH IT SELLS TO WELSH FARMERS. 


continued to operate to the present 
time. 

The Castle st. building is four-story 
brick covered with stucco. It has a 
frontage of 30 feet with large show 
windows tastefully filled with the 
firm’s products. But what really catch- 
es the eye long before you reach the 
place are the attractive baskets of trail- 
ing nasturtium plants that hang across 
the front above the windows and door. 
This dash of color swaying in the 
breeze seems to radiate a friendly at- 
mosphere from within, which is also 
evidenced by the continual stream of 
of customers. 

The main sales room, about 60 feet 
long, has all available space used to 


permit easy inspection by the purchas- 
er. Behind this main room are the 
offices and, at the rear, the ware room, 
where sacks of grain and feed for im- 
mediate use are piled on wooden tiers. 

The confidence and _ relationship 
built up by Mr. Lewis over those early 
years was not to be lost by his death 
when the business was put into the 
hands of a board of five directors. 
The present members of that board 
are W. P. Walsh, manager director; 
J. Howard Lewis, the founder's son, 
now eighty years old and in semi-re- 
tirement; Bernard England; R. G. 
Friend; and W. A. Barrett. 

Bernard England is of Irish extrac- 
tion and R. G. Friend was born in 
Devonshire. Their pleasant and easy 
manner makes the stranger feel right 
at home. These two gentlemen are the 
genial operating managers. 

Their pleasant attitude seemed to 
radiate to every part of the store. 
There was no tense feeling. Everyone 
was busy and one clerk had been with 
the firm 20 years and said she had 
never heard a word of dissatisfaction 
among the 80 employes. She also said 
that many came as young men and 
remained until retirement. 

Through this century of progress, 
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A newly created DIVISION 


offering better service to our customers 
in the feed industry 


Effective January 1, 1954, American Cyanamid Company 
created a new division to be known as the Fine Chemicals 
Division. 

This Division was formed to consolidate related pharma- 
ceutical bulk sales of American Cyanamid Company as a 
part of an over-all program to streamline organizational 
and management functions. 

The new Division will handle the bulk sales of antibiotics, 
pharmaceuticals and medicinal chemicals formerly offered 
by the Calco Chemical Division—and the antibiotic, vitamin 
and medicated feed supplements formerly sold by the 
Lederle Laboratories Division. 

The headquarters of the new Division, including the 
Animal Feed Department, will shortly be transferred to 
Princeton, New Jersey. Personnel will remain the same, 
both in the office and in the field. Please continue to handle 
business relating to the former Lederle Animal Feed 
Products with the branch office as you have in the 


past or with the general office at the following address: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Fine 
Chemicals Division, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Nutritional research and development at Lederle 
Laboratories, which led to such products as AUROFACS," 
FORTAFEEDS,* MEGASUL,® and ENHEPTIN.* obviously 
will be continued. 

All of the present research facilities will remain as part 
of the Lederle Laboratories Division at Pearl River but are 
available as ever to the feed trade now through the new 
Fine Chemicals Division of American Cyanamid Company. 

In addition, research in the feed field will be augmented 
by Cyanamid facilities at Stamford, Connecticut; Bound 
Brook, New Jersey; and the newly acquired laboratories 
in Princeton. 

We feel confident that this reorganization and consoli- 
dation will enable us to offer more effective service and 
research to our customers in the feed industry. 


Animal Feed Department 


AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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All 


Not by a jugful! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 
variations within those grades. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s a sure way to 
get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 


You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


*Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of 
Indian burlap as the standard for the industry. 


AX 
General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
+ 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


P 7 
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many changes have taken place. The name 
has been changed to Wm. Lewis (Agricul- 
tural House), Ltd. Many sidelines, such as 
bulbs, garden and flower seeds, clover and 
grass seeds, and potatoes, all types of fer- 
tilizers, compounds and straights, have been 
added. Lewis Gold Seal seeds are shipped 
all over the world. 

Since most of its customers are farmers 
and poultry keepers, Lewis’ not only carries 
feeds but also remedies. Shirley's remedies 
for dogs and pigs and Spiller’s products 
and FMS (Farmers Marketing & Supply, 
Ltd.) brands are popular with the trade. 
The firm does not market feed under a 
brand name of its own but has it packaged 
according to its own specifications. 

Lewis’ maintains a delivery service within 
two counties over a radius of 50 miles, but 
also sells to localities at a greater distance. 
No order is too small to be included in 
this service. This delivery service is handled 
by a fleet of three and five-ton Ford vans, 
Austins, and Bedfords. 

At all times, the interest of the customer 
has been uppermost in the minds of the 
management. To this end the value of 
power machinery was introduced to the 
farmers. This was found especially helpful 
during the stress of war years and the 
Welsh, being progressive people, were not 


slow to realize that with these improved 
mechanical aids larger crops could be grown 
and at the same time greater opportunity 
for leisure was provided. Naturally, a trip 
to the city was in order and business was 
stepped up all along the line. As a result 
since the war the firm has built a new build- 
ing on Newport rd., Cardiff, where its main 
office is now located. This building is 
equipped with modern work shops and 
tractor and implement showrooms that make 
this company the most modern of its kind. 
Special machinery has been installed for the 
overhauling and repair of all classes of 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY LEVINSON 


rrev's 
FEEDS 


/, 
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"Your prices are too high. Used to buy the same type feed from the guy down the 


street for $1 a bag less — right 
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up to the time he went bankrupt!" 


tractors and agricultural machinery. 

This active firm also boasts that it can 
supply lubricants and repair parts down to 
the smallest nut and screw for any piece 
of machinery it handles. 

Estimates and advice are cheerfully given 
on all construction work for housing grain, 
feed, and stock, as well as on hay barns, 
cattle stalls, and dairy equipment by com- 
petently trained men. 

For a small annual charge, a maintenance 
service is maintained for checking tractors 
by experienced engineers every two months. 
Thev can undertake any size of contract. 

At their new premises there is a railroad 
siding with a loading platform 100 yards 
long capable of handling a dozen trucks. 
To make it easy for the customer, Lewis’ 
has a credit plan with a discount for month- 
ly payments but after three months, no dis- 
count. This has proved highly satisfactory. 

Business hours for the Castle st. store are 
8:30 to 5:30 and for the Newport rd. plant 
8 to 5. 

This firm knows its customers are its 
best direct means of spreading the news; 
however, it advertises in newspapers, uses 
direct mailing of catalogs, and is repre- 
sented at agricultural shows. Lewis’ is a 
member of the National Corn & Agricul- 
tural Merchants association, the Agriculture 
Machine Traders association, National Bulb 
association, and National Seed association. 

Besides its fleet of 15 lorries and vans, 
Lewis’ operates 12 private cars for its 
representatives to call on the trade. 

In all its activities, the William Lewis 
organization demonstrates a spirit of inde- 
pendence and progress that typifies forward- 
looking feed concerns all over the world. 
In Wales, a country which often escapes 
the global spotlight, Lewis’ is operating a 
business which is a real credit to the inter- 
national feed industry. 


Britain to Receive 
U. S. Surplus Beef 


Britain will be the recipient of more than 
17 million dollars worth of U. S. surpus 
beef within the next five months as a result 
of an allotment by the foreign operations 
administration, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has revealed. 

The foreign agency, acting under authori- 
ty of the mutual security act of 1953, is 
authorized to purchase between 100 and 
250 million dollars worth of surplus U. S. 
agricultural commodities for world-wide dis- 
tribution. The proceeds from the sales will 
be used by the government to help bolster 
United Kingdom defenses, USDA said. 

The quantity of meat to be purchased 
will depend on prices obtainable, USDA 
noted. It is envisioned that at least 25 per 
cent of the beef will be utility grade and the 
remainder commercial grade. 

NEW FIELD 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, shortly will begin large-scale produc- 
tion of nitroparaffins, President J. Albert 
Woods has announced. The petrochemicals 
heretofore have been in short supply. The 
firm will produce nitroparaffins at Sterling- 
ton, La. 
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Panels Featured 


Northwest Hears Many Short Talks 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ Nearly 400 persons attended the 
22nd annual convention of the North- 
west Retail Feed association at Minne- 
apolis Jan. 18-19 and there was some- 
thing to interest almost everyone. This 
was accomplished through panel dis- 
cussions on a variety of topics. 


There was a dealer and employe 
training panel with Wendell Lenton, 
Farmers Elevator Co., Stewartville, 
Minn., as chairman. Participants were 
Herbert Sudgen, Ralston Purina Co.; 
Charles Anderson, General Mills, Inc.; 
and Harry Winchester, Archer-Dan- 
iels‘Midland Co., all of Minneapolis. 


PANEL speakers at the North- 
west convention included these 
men: |) Prof. Thomas Dowe, 
University of Nebraska; Lester 
Hanson, University of Minne- 
sota; Frank T. Heffelfinger Il, 
King Midas (nutrition). 2) 
Standing, Herbert Sudgen, 
Ralston Purina, and Charles An- 
derson, General Mills; seated, 
Wendell Lenton, Stewartville, 
and Harry Winchester, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland (training). 3) 
Vern Lundin, Hubbard Milling; 
Harold Pederson, University of 
Minnesota; J. R. Lindell, King 
Midas (merchandising). 4) 
Robert Scharf, Cargill; Frank 
Parsons, Federal Reserve Bank; 
Lloyd Tobias, Pipestone: John 
Ledbetter, Northrup-King 
(credit and collection). 


Mr. Winchester urged dealers and 
their employes to know each type of 
feed they sell and how it fits into the 
feeding program. He cautioned that 
they are dealing with farmers who 
know many facts about nutrition. Mr. 
Winchester urged that all dealers 
should be sure that the feeder follows 
directions and suggested that all who 
manufacture feed should use approved 
formulas which will keep the nutri- 
tional values of the feeds high. 

Mr. Anderson suggested that field 
men for large manufacturers are always 
ready to work with the dealer to in- 
crease his knowledge of good feeding 


and nutrition. He said it was good 
business to know why each important 
ingredient is in the feed and indicated 
that meetings with employes to cover 
all basic nutritional information will 
be of real value. 

Mr. Sudgen advised watching five 
important points. They are: 


1) Sit down and sell an overall pro- 
gram. 


2) Carefully prepare for each train- 
ing meeting. 

3) Consider the factors which make 
a training session valuable. 


4) Conduct the training sessions in 
the proper manner. 


5) Employ proper follow-up meth- 
ods after the meeting. 

“It is important that we train every- 
one in the business since we are at 
the mercy of every employe as he con- 
tacts our customers,” Mr. Sudgen said. 

On a feed merchandising panel held 
Jan. 18, participants were Vern E. 
Lundin, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn.; J. R. Lindell, King Midas 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis; Harold C. 
Pederson, University of Minnesota; 
and E. G. Cherbonnier, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association. 

Mr. Lundin stressed the value of 
good housekeeping, proper display, a 
card file on customers, a good bulletin 
board, staging of contests, feeder meet- 
ings, training of employes, customer 
visits, special days, and good adver- 
tising. Touching on advertising, Mr. 
Lundin urged setting up a regular ad- 
vertising budget and planning a year- 
round program. He said advertising 
should be consistent, informative, 
truthful, and should tell the price. 

According to Mr. Lindell, field sell- 
ing and feeder meetings are part of 
the big job of selling feed. At feeder 
meetings it is possible to tell a story in 
person to more people at one time 
than in any other way, he said. He 
urged dealers not to be afraid to call 
on their customers; although it is hard- 
er than talking to them at the office, 
he acknowledged the benefits which 
accrue are greater. Mr. Lindell pointed 
out that 48 per cent of feed men out 
selling quit after the first call but more 
sales are made on subsequent calls than 
at any other time. 

Mr. Pederson said that farmers are 
purchasing more feed now than ever 
before. He said it is plainly evident 
that the interest of the local feed deal- 
er goes far beyond making the sale; in 
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Vitamin Levels Assured 
by the Merck Laboratories 


Higher energy formulations have boosted the nutritional 
requirements of broiler feeds. To utilize these modern ra- 
tions efficiently, broilers need increased intake of vitamins. 
This has been emphasized repeatedly by numerous poultry 
authorities. You can reinforce the growth power of your 
high energy broiler feeds with Merck Vitamin Mixtures. 

The wide variety of these Mixtures enables you to choose 
the one best suited for a particular formulation. Ratios of in- 
gredients are based upon tested scientific recommendations. 

The carrier for the vitamins is designed for uniform dis- 
tribution and precision mixing in feeds. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 
FOR POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK RATIONS 


No. 58-A Vitamin Mixture Merck - 
2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 
6 grams niacin, and 20 grams choline chloride per pound. 
No. 58-C Vitamin Mixture Merck 
2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 
10 grams niacin, and 109 grams choline chloride per pound. 
No. 84 Vitamin Mixture Merck 
4 grams riboflavin, 8 grams calcium pantothenate, 
18 grams niacin per pound. 
No. 92 Vitamin Mixture Merck 


2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 
9 grams niacin, and 10 grams choline chloride per pound. 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Health 
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MERCK & CO., INc. 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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most cases he is vitally interested in most 
community affairs. 

The value of live displays was pointed 
eut by Mr. Cherbonnier. He said they are 
some trouble to set up but their value 
definitely has been proven. With a live dis- 
play, one can actually see the benefits of 
the feed sold and it gives a staff more en- 
thusiasm. 

The panel on credits and collections was 
also well attended. Lloyd Tobias, Pipestone, 
led the discussion. Participants were John 
Ledbetter. Northrup, King & Co.; Frank L. 
Parsons, Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank; 
and Robert Scharf, Cargill, Inc., all of Min- 
neapolis. 

Another panel was held on insurance cov- 
erage with R. M. Serkland, Grain Products 
Co., St. James, Minn., as moderator. George 
Patchin, Patchin Appraisals; E. J. Peters, 
Western Adjustment Co.; and Douglas Hall, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, partici- 
pated. 

The final morning was devoted to a nu- 
tritional symposium with Frank Heffelfin- 
ger II, King Midas Feed Mills, as leader. 
The following college research men spoke: 
Dr. Daion V. Catron, Iowa State; Dr. 
Thomas Dowe, University of Nebraska: 
and Dr. Lester Hanson, Dr. Elton Johnson, 
and Dr. W. E.. Petersen, all of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

J. D. Sykes, vice president of Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis,and chairman of the 
board of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association, was featured speaker at a lunch- 
eon the first day. 

Mr. Sykes pointed out that if farm ani- 
mals were fed at the proper rate it would 
take 136 million tons of feed a year. He 
pointed out that this is a great potential for 
the industry and said that the dealer is the 
closest direct link between the manufacturer 
and the farmer. 

According to Mr. Sykes, agriculture has 
shifted into a livestock economy and as long 
as the U. S. stays on a high protein diet 
this nation will go forward. The man who 
buys feed is buying a means to an end 
namely, more profit in production, Mr. 
Sykes said. 

Citing harmful practices, Mr. Sykes cau- 
tioned against over-promotion of end prod- 
ucts and loose credit, which put people 
into the livestock business who should not 
be in it. He said so long as the industry 
runs on a sound basis, it will have an ever- 
expanding demand. 

“You are in the most fundamental busi- 
ness in the country,” Mr. Sykes declared. 
“Be proud to be a part of agriculture!” 

Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., Roches- 
ter, Minn., was re-elected president of the 
association and Mr. Serkland was again 
named vice president. W. D. Flemming, 
Grain & Feed Review, Minneapolis, was re- 
named secretary-treasurer. 

Stanley Speltz, Speltz Feed & Grain Co., 
Albert Lea, Minn., was named a director 
for three years and Darrell Nelson, Pine 
Lakes Feed Co., Perham, Minn., was named 
for one year. Directors re-elected included 
Mr. Heffelfinger and Mr. Tobias. 

@ NORTHWESTERN CO-OP, Waupaca, 
Wis., has opened a new feed mill to re- 
place facilities it has used for the past 10 
years. 
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Pinch-Hitter Donald Danforth, Ralston 
Purina Co. president, hit a home run with 
his emergency fill-in address at the Jan. 20 
meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis. Mr. Danforth took the assignment 
on three hours’ notice when adverse flying 
weather kept the scheduled headline speak- 
er, William Rand, from making an appear- 
ance. 

Elected president of the pioneer exchange 
at its annual business session was R. Hal 


Dean, left of Purina. He is shown with 
R. A. Woolsey Jr., retiring president, and 
E. S. Deibel, the organization’s new first 
vice president. 

In his address, Mr. Danforth stressed that 
“orderly production and marketing of farm 
products is essential to everyone — farmers, 
processors, and consumers.” Governmental 
piling up of farm products violates the prin- 
ciples of orderly marketing, he indicated. 


More Barley Sought 


-Malting Men Meet at Milwaukee 


@ Country shippers and buyers and han- 
dlers of malting barley met Jan. 21 on the 
trading floor of Milwaukee Grain Exchange 
to discuss methods to obtain a larger malting 
barley crop in Wisconsin this year. 

A. L. Flanagan, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, was chairman of the meeting. 
Speakers included W. C. Holstein, Mohr- 
Holstein Co., Milwaukee, president of the 
Milwaukee Grain Commission Merchants as- 
sociation; A. B. Hessburg, vice president of 
Froedtert Malting Co., Milwaukee: Irwin 
Ott, Wisconsin Brewers association; Dr. R. 
G. Hands, University of Wisconsin; and 
Dr. John H. Parker, director, Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement association, and his as- 
sistant, A. J. Lejeune. 

Mr. Flanagan traced the decline in barley 
production to crop diseases and bad weather. 
He said production in Wisconsin at 2.8 
million bushels in 1953 was an all-time low. 


“Considerable acreage of wheat and corn 
in Wisconsin must be put in other crops 
because of acreage reduction under govern- 
ment programs,” Mr. Flanagan said. “With 
good cooperation, Wisconsin can again be- 
come the leading malting barley state. It has 
the soil, the climate, and an advantage no 
other state has — about 65 million bushels 
of malting capacity in its back yard. This 
is over two-thirds of the malting capacity in 
the United States.” 

Dr. Parker quoted figures showing that in 
1953 barley earned 40 per cent more in dol- 
lars in Wisconsin than oats. Barley return 
was $43.75 per acre compared to $31.12 for 


oats. He pointed out that the Kindred, 
Montcalm, and Oderbrucker varieties are 
acceptable to the malting and brewing in- 
dustries when sound and delivered to mar- 
ket in unmixed one-variety lots. 

Shippers who attended the meeting were 
not optimistic that additional barley would 
be grown this year. They indicated that it 
has been too difficult to ship barley at 13.5 
per cent moisture or less, as required for 
top prices, and that small increases may be 
had if some current corn acreage which is 
going to be diverted is put into barley. 


Finson Joins Staley 
In Feed Sales Post 


Charles N. Finson has been named Illi- 
nois district sales manager for A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., according to Clyde 
Thompson, who heads the firm's formula 
feed sales department. 


Mr. Finson formerly was managing part- 
ner in Finson Grain Co. at Monticello, Ill. 
He graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1936. 


WHALEY APPOINTED 
John Whaley has been named ‘sales and 
promotional manager for Big Gain Products, 
Mankato, Minn., the feed manufacturing 
concern has announced. Mr. Whaley pre- 
viously served with Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. at Minneapolis. 
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REMIUMS 


FULTON’S 


NEW 
PILLOW 


Cut to size and ready for use. Just rip seam and 


SLI p launder. Thrifty housewives will want a pair and a 
spare for every bed in the house. You may have them 
3 AGS in all white cambric with embroidery pattern, or 
with colored borders, or solid pastel colors . . . 25 Ib., 


50 Ib, and 100 Ib. sizes. It’s the bag homemakers 
are looking for now. 


bell! 


x ; 


you ll ring we 


4 
~ FULTON’S Remember the checkerboard or 
’ plaid tablecloth your grand- 
’ N, F W mother used? Here it is in a 
: luncheon cloth bag ready to use 


in a variety of colors for the 
LU NCHEON most modern kitchen. Pep up 

your flour and feed sales with 
CLOTH these 50 Ib. and 100 Ib. Fulton 

Luncheon Cloth bags. 


NOTE: 10 Ib. flour sacks in matching 
patterns make companion nap- 
kins for the luncheon cloths. 


O 
FULTON’S A premium package welcomed in every home. These 
Rainbow Toweling bags make excellent hand or tea 
RAI N BOW towels, napkins, place mats, aprons, curtains, etc. They 
TOWELING are made in 10 Ib. 25 Ib., or 50 Ib. sizes, and are one 
of the most popular premium bags in the Fulton line. 


BAGS 


GAIN 


Towe, 
Write, wire or phone your nearest Fulton Branch 


for full information on these new, attractive bags 
designed by Fulton to give your customer highest 
possible re-use value in the home or as gifts. 
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You remember each time it’s happened! Sales went UP... 
reports were terrific...dealers were delighted...feeders 
were tickled pink! But why can’t you make every batch 


just as good ??? 


“T just can’t figure it out,’ you’ve told yourself. ‘I just 


can’t understand why one batch of feed seems to be so 
much better than all the rest.” 

You know every batch is supposed to be identically 
good. You use the same fine formulas, the same modern 
mixers, the same trained plant personnel. But results 
sometimes differ. Once in a while a “‘miracle”’ batch just 
seems to happen. How? Why? What is the mystery of 
the miracle batch? 

Take this clue. Look to your protein source for the answer. 

You see—the quality of most protein sources goes up 
and down like a yoyo. Once in a while you get a shipment 
that is made just exactly right and things happen that 
would turn up the corners of any sales manager’s mouth. 
Other times . . . well, you know what happens then! 

“O.K.”’ you say, ““Now I know what makes miracles. 
Tell me how I can get ’em every time!” 

The answer is easy. It’s HI-PRO-CON, STALEY’S 
50% protein, de-hulled, special heat treated Soybean Oil 
Meal .. . the one high-protein source that guarantees 
you standardized protein quality, standardized 
at the level that makes “‘miracles,”’ standard- 
ized to pay off big in your feeds. 

But there’s more, so much more that 
HI-PRO-CON can do for you. So get all 
the facts today. Write, wire or phone. a 


*T. M. for a feed product of 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
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with 


and 


Staleys 


makes it! 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Meal Sales Dept. FB-2 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS e PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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@ One qualification for employment 
at Maine Duntile, Inc., in Ridlonville, 
Maine, is a good pair of ears. 

“You have to be a good listener to 
keep steady customers,” confided Free- 
man Mitchell, manager of the feed 
department of this hustling northwest- 
ern Maine concern. “The more we lis- 
ten to our customers, the better we can 
understand their problems. Being a 
good listener is paramount to main- 
taining high feed sales.” 

Maine Duntile, Inc., was founded in 
1926 as an outlet for cement products, 
bricks, and gravel by Amos Roberts 
and his brother, William. By 1931, 
the firm had expanded to include feed 
in its inventory, and the accent has 
been on farm service ever since. 


“We operate on the principle that 
our profits are dependent on our cus- 
tomers’ ability to make money,” noted 
Amos Roberts, who has operated the 
firm on his own since the death of his 


FREEMAN MITCHELL, AMOS ROBERTS & HOMER ROBERTS 


"You have to be a good listener to keep steady customers." 


“Selling one brand of feed simplifies 
sales work tremendously,” said Man- 
ager Mitchell. “We believe we get bet- 
ter service from our supplier in the 
form of research bulletins, feed appli- 
cation, and promotion by concentrat- 
ing on the retailing of one brand.” 

It’s also Mr. Mitchell's belief that a 


Good Listeners 


They Hold Steady Customers 


brother in 1951. “Thus, we spend as 
much time with our customers as pos- 
sible. As long as we can continue to 
service those who we consider our 
principal accounts, we know we'll nev- 
er have to worry about closing up 
shop.” 

Maine Duntile handles Wirthmore 
feed. Last year, it sold more than 
2,000 tons. Mr. Mitchell attributed 
the volume to the stress laid on stick- 
ing to one feeding program from one 
feed manufacturer. 
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feed firm can hardly expect to survive 
unless it makes consistent on-the-farm 
sales efforts. 

“Outside selling not only creates 
larger sales but helps to convince the 


FARMERS always can "bend 
_ the ears'' of the staff at 
Maine Duntile, Inc., Ridlon- 


ville, Maine, because each 


member is a practiced listen- 
er. This is the store. 


farmer that you're interested in what 
he’s doing with the stuff you sell,” 
Mr. Mitchell said. “We've made on- 
the-farm contacts a significant part of 
our operation.” 

When Maine Duntile receives notice 
of some new development in feed from 
its manufacturer, it promptly takes the 
product to its farmer customers and 
offers some on a trial basis. The sam- 
ples often have proved to be excellent 
sales weapons. 

Mr. Mitchell’s tenure with Maine 
Duntile, Inc., dates to 1951. Prior to 
that, he managed a feed store in Liver- 
more Falls, Maine, and served at one 
time as bookkeeper. His knowledge of 
the feed business therefore incorpo- 
rates ali of its phases. 

“Mr. Mitchell has done an excellent 
job in managing our feed department,” 
attested Amos Roberts. “He has done 
much to help us increase our volume 
of sales to Ridlonville area poultrymen 
and dairymen with his enthusiasm and 
friendliness.” 

Merchandise at this New England 
store is prominently displayed to catch 
the eye of the entering customer. “We 
know we can move our stuff if we 
can get the customer to look it over,” 
Mr. Roberts commented. “The more 
they see, the more they'll purchase. 
And we also know from experienc: 
that the customer will go elsewhere 
for his supplies if you don’t show him 
that you have it for sale. Sometimes 
its just a matter of the farmer being a 
bit too lazy to look around. Put your 
products up where they can be seen, 
and the little time taken and incon- 
venience will be paid back ten fold.” 


Although Maine Duntile, Inc., car- 
ries an extensive line of diversified 
merchandise, its inventory is geared to 
sell. Items that do not move promptly 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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NK LBEMARLE’S Multiwall Bag operation is, in many ways, 
as flexible as its Trade Figure! That is because Albemarle is a 
completely integrated mill... growing its own pulp wood, milling, 
coloring and printing its own stout Kraft paper, making its own 
plain and valved, pasted and sewn Multiwall bags in many plies. 


Such flexibility means much to customers who want 
expert color matching, sharp printing and reliable deliveries. 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY ¢ SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Burke on Business: 


Better 


@ Everything seems to indicate that 1954 
will be the year the treasury department 
will really crack down on inadequate rec- 
ords. The treasury will get strong support 
from congress and the careless taxpayer 
may be hit hard. 

We've talked a great deal in the past 
about the importance of good record keep- 
ing. Most small businessmen (and this seems 
to be especially true of the feed dealer) are 
reluctant to make changes in this important 
phase of their business. Many have been 
careless but fortunate in the past, but they 
should not push their luck too far. The 
house ways and means committee is calling 
on the treasury and the courts to get tough. 
They aim to catch tax evaders. In the proc- 
ess, many innocent taxpayers will be called 
on the carpet. 

If you were asked to toss bodily your 
present accounting system out and accept 
something entirely new or different, your 
objections would be understandable. In 
most cases, such a radical move would be 
unnecessary as well as undesirable. Your 
present system with some changes (to bring 
it up to date) will undoubtedly meet the 
most rigid requirements of the treasury de- 
partment. 

Many feed dealers are keeping what is 
known as a “single entry” system. Let us 
analyze what records they are keeping. A 
day by day record is kept of all the money 
that comes in from the sale of merchandise. 
On a cash basis, this includes cash sales and 
money received on account. Other income 
such as interest and dividends is often in- 
cluded. Refunds on business insurance or 
from any other item originally charged to 
expense manages to get into the picture and 
very often the total receipts appear on the 
tax return as total sales. If money is bor- 
rowed from the bank or additional capital is 
invested, this is not added to the total re- 
ceipts but no place is provided (in most 
single entry sytems) to keep a running rec- 
crd of this type of receipt, which must even- 
tually be paid back. 

On the disbursement side of the picture, 
payment by cash and payment by check are 
not separated. The total paid out for de- 
ductible expenses is entered in columns 
headed purchases, advertising, auto expense, 
etc. Memorandum notations may be made 
of note payments on principal. The interest 
is entered because this is a deductible busi- 
ness expense. Amounts withdrawn by the 
owners may appear as memo notations. 

In most cases personal withdrawals are 
not recorded because they are not deducti- 
ble items of expense. 

Another record is kept of the payroll 
activity so that gross wages, social security 
withheld, income tax withheld, and net pay 
are shown. On many books, the net pay is 
shown as wages under disbursements and 
true wages must be arrived at by adding 
back employes’ social security and with- 
holding taxes. 
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By GERALD BURKE 


The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


No adequate provisions are made to 
clearly record purchases of equipment, de- 
preciation expenses and depreciation re- 
serves, 

Mistakes in adding and subtracting very 
often get by because there is no control 
account for cash, bank, accounts receivable, 
wages, etc. 

The trouble, therefore, with most single 
entry systems is that they are designed to 
give a picture of operations. To determine 
quickly the profit or loss for any given 
period. 

They almost completely ignore the as- 
sets and liabilities of the business. The as- 
sets of a business less its liabilities give you 
its net worth. Using most single entry sys- 
tems, net worth is extremely difficult to de- 
termine, if at all. Actually a single entry 
system only tells about one-half of the story 
clearly. 

In order to have the picture complete it 
is not necessary to throw the old system 
out; merely add to it. 

1) The internal revenue -bureau wants 
more detailed information on the 
sources of income. 

2) They want te compel businessmen to 
keep reasonable records to back up 
expense deductions. 

The double entry bookkeeping system 

accomplishes this most efficiently. 

The single entry system can be converted 
to a double entry by recording everything 
that comes into the business and everything 
that goes out. In addition to the income and 
expense accounts (in a single entry set up), 
accounts must be set up to record all assets 
and liabilities. A sunning picture must be 
kept of all transactions affecting assets and 
liabilities as well as income and expense. 

This may seem like a lot of extra work, 
but actually it is not. Because of the limita- 
tions of a single entry system, practically 
every small businessman using such a system 
keeps many other records. He spends as 
much time keeping these extra records and 
coordinating them with his present system 
as he would spend on a double entry sys- 
tem. His present method leaves much to 
be desired because invariably it- is still in- 
complete. 

This 1s a good time to give serious 
thought tc changing over if your present 
system is inadequate. At the end of Feb- 
tuary you should have your books closed 
for the year before (if you are on a calendar 
year) and your figures all ready for your 
tax return. You may have even filed your 
tax return. With that completed, the way 
is clear to give your undivided attention to 
getting off on the right foot in 1954. 

You'll need help in bringing your system 
up to date. If all single entry systems were 
identical, you could make the necessary 
changes yourself if you followed a step by 


step program which was clearly laid out for 
you. The fact that you will need outside 
help should not stop you. This is the best 
time to seek assistance. 

A competent accountant can readily de- 
termine how to modernize your system with 
a minimum of changes. He can set up a sys- 
tem patterned to your business and actually 
save you time and money if his recommen- 


GERALD BURKE 


dations are carried out. 

If you give the accountant your full 
cooperation and ask plenty of questions as 
to procedure, you will be well rewarded. 

The modern system is not just designed 
to give you the facts you need for the suc- 
cessful operation of your business. It is 
made from a blueprint that embodies ac- 
counting procedure that speaks a universal 
language. 

What does this mean to you? 

Simply this -— any qualified accountant 
can get the necessary facts from your books 
to prepare financial statements. Any banker, 
credit organization, or internal revenue 
agent can verify your figures readily from 
your books. The accuracy of your figures 
is less apt to be challenged. __ 

When an internal revenue agent comes 
in to check the books and finds a single 
entry system, he knows it does not have all 
the facts. Consequently, he must spend 
more time with the taxpayer. He generally 
begins with the taxpayer's single entry rec- 
ords and reconstructs them (as best he can) 
to tell a story a double entry system might 
tell if it had been in use. The agent doesn’t 
do this to create more work for himself or 
to be obnoxious to the taxpayer. The agent 
has to write a report which has to be inter- 
preted by his superior. His report is under- 
standable if he follows procedure that his 
superior is familiar with. 

Here's another tremendous advantage of 
a modern system that should not be over- 
looked: the taxpayer does not have to per- 
sonally go through the ordeal of a review. 
It’s amazing how often an internal revenue 
agent will go over the books with an ac- 
countant and conclude his review without 
even questioning the taxpayer. 

This is possible when your books tell a 
clear and complete story. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


are quickly closed out and removed from 
the counters and shelves. 


Deliveries are another important segment 
of Maine Duntile’s business structure. The 
firm has three trucks and keeps one in 
constant delivery operation five days a 
week, The majority of its customers are lo- 
cated within 15 miles of the store or with- 
in 15 miles of the company’s warehouse 
at Dixfield Station. The warehouse is locat- 
ed on a siding of the Maine Central railroad. 


Ninety per cent of the firm’s deliveries 
are made from the warehouse, Mr. Mitchell 
reported. Stocks of all its feed supplies are 
maintained in Ridlonville for the conve- 
nience of customers, however. 


Maine Duntile counts about 80 per cent 
of its business as cash. As a result, the 


problems of customer credit are minor. 


“When we extend credit, we do so on 
the usual 30-day basis,” Freeman Mitchell 
reported. “If the customer is slow in meet- 
ing his obligation, we find a visit to the 
farm will usually straighten the matter out. 
If the customer has had serious problems 
of finance, or has suffered some personal 
setback, we generally will carry him further. 
We very seldom have trouble with our 
credit customers since the percentage is 
quite small and the individuals are quite 
well known by Mr. Roberts.” 


Supplementing its sales of Wirthmore 
feeds, Maine Duntile handles fertilizer, field 
and garden seed, dog foods, household 
sprays and insecticides, poultry and live- 
stock medications, milking machine replace- 
ment parts, plus numerous other small 
pieces of hardware and farm maintenance 
equipment. 


Direct mail is the principal medium of 


INCREASE YOUR PELLETTING PRODUCTION 


EASY TO HANDLE 


| 


100% Dry Hydrogenated Fat 
Will Speed Up Your Output:- 


10 to 15 pounds of Hydropoid added to a 
ton of feed has given as much as 45% 
increase in production. 


Die costs have also been reduced. 


STABLE 


Will not turn rancid—needs no anti-oxi- 
dants—does not effect the stability of oil 
soluble vitamins. 


4 


Free-flowing, granulated 
Hydropoid is easily mixed 
—handles the same as any 
other dry feed ingredient. 


Hydropoid is a free-flowing granulation— 
can be mixed easily with other dry ingre- 


dients—no special equipment needed. 


Completely stable, 
Hydropoid withstands all 
warehouse temperatures 
—will not bleed into 
paper or cloth bags. 


BOWMAN FEED 


4 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Now being used successfully by many 
leading feed manufacturers. 


Write or Wire for prices and data. 


PRODUCTS, inc. 


advertising. “Direct mail takes the message 
right to the person for whom it’s intended,” 
said Amos Roberts. “We also carry some 
display ads in the newspaper, and find 
institutional promotion in high school pub- 
lications beneficial. But direct mail is the 
most efficient from the standpoint that you 
don’t have waste circulation.” 

Homer Roberts, son of the late William 
Roberts, has taken an active interest in the 
firm's operation since 1946. His mother 
still retains 50 per cent control in the com- 
pany. Eight other employes make up the 
full complement of help at this feeding 
headquarters, 

With able Freeman Mitchell guiding its 
progress, and interest in its customers’ wel- 
fare constantly in mind, Maine Duntile, 
Inc., looks to continuing profitable relations 
with the farmers surrounding Ridlonville, 
Maine. 


Warn Turkey Raisers 
Not to Over-Produce 


Turkey producers must reduce their pro- 
duction during .1954 if the industry is to 
avoid impending over-supply. That warning 
was voiced by the turkey industry advisory 
committee to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at its meeting in Milwaukee last month. 

On the basis of USDA reports of produc- 
ers’ intentions for the coming year, the com- 
mittee recommended a revision of plans for 
production. Production of heavy breeds 
should be no larger than in 1953, and pro- 
duction of light breeds “should be no more 
than can be profitably marketed through 
normal commercial channels,” the committee 
advised. 

The USDA report indicated that turkey 
men intend to produce six per cent more 
heavy breeds and nine per cent more light 
breeds during 1954. The report also showed 
that on Jan. 1 there were 110 per cent 
more light breed eggs and 15 per cent more 
heavy breed eggs in incubators than a year 
earlier. 

Following up its recommendations, the 
committee said the industry “should not ex- 
pect the government to come to the relief 
of producers of a crop if those producers 
make no real effort to protect themselves.” 


Meyers Again Heads 
Chicago Exchange 


The entire slate of candidates endorsed by 
the exchange’s nominating committee was 
elected by members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade on Jan. 18. There were no oppos- 
ing candidates. 

Re-elected president was Sylvester J. 
Meyers, president of Arcady Farms Milling 
Co. The new first vice president is Julius 
Mayer, executive vice president of Con- 
tinental Grain Co. William G. Walton of 
General Mills, Inc., was chosen second vice 
president. 

New members of the exchange’s board of 
directors are W. G. Catron Jr., B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., and J. P. Reichmann, a 
broker. Three directors were re-elected: 
Henry Wolf, J. S. Schonberg, and Vincent 
W. Rooney. 
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March 1, 1954 


32-ounce 
1 pottle ori 20. 
S Free 
potties FREE 
PAYS $52.56 FOR $96.84 VAL 
pRoFit— oF pRorit! 


Your profit — $101.47! 
Included in each deal 


12 4-ounce bottles 


16-ounce bottles 43.68 

SULMET MOBILE CEILING DISPLAY 7:32-ounce bottles 23.81 39.16 

2 SULMET WINDOW POSTERS 4 1-gallon bottles in package 35.00 58.34 

AUREOMYCIN’ CHLORTETRA PLUS Free $109.27 «$182.34 
SOLUBLE STREAMER CYCLINE 5 32-ounce bottles FREE 17.05 8.40 


DEALER PAYS $109. 27 FOR $2 
$101.47 PROFIT— OR 48% 


ive 


*Trade-Mork 
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B.opcx starts from scratch with everything to 
make the best—with the woodlands, paper 

mills, bag plants, experience, skill and dependable 
supply of the International Paper Company, 

one of the world’s great paper producers. 


Bagpak quality is a result of a quarter century 

of making multiwall bags for practically every major 
industry in the country. More than four 

hundred products ranging in cost from a fraction 

of a cent to dollars a pound are confidently and- 
profitably packed in Bagpak Multiwalls. 


When you study your paper bag requirements 
look for these special features: — 


Cushion Stitch Closure —A Bagpak development. 
Preform Top and Bottom—A Bagpak introduction. 
Up to four color, high quality printing. 

Top Quality Paper—complying with Fed. Specs. U U-S 48 b. 
Assured paper supply. 

Range of sizes from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. For light 
insulation materials, up to 7 cu. ft. capacity. 
Variation in plies to resist chemical and 
physical attack. 


And a range of Bag Closing Machines with 
capacities up to 350 tons a day. 


For full information write to Bagpak Division, 
International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. GI5 


OFFICES: Atlante Baltimore - Baxter Springs, 
Boston Chicago - Clevelond Denver 
Konsas City, Kansas - Los Angeles Minneapolis 


New Odeons Philadelphic - Pittsburgh - St. Louis Son A G PA K D IVi I N 


Francisco Wooster, + in Canodo: The C 
Poper Products, itd., Montreai, Ottawa, 
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onverting Farm Folks 


Georgian Switches Their Interests 


@ What would you do if you faced 
this particular problem? You're an ex- 
perienced poultryman taking your first 
step into feed retailing. Your knowledge 
of poultry raising convinces you that 
your store should specialize in poultry 
feeds. But farmers in the area in which 
you plan to establish your business show 
little interest in commercial poultry 
production. 

Well, if you were Johnson Good- 
man, Owner-operator of the two-year- 
old Farmers’ Feed Supply Co. at Tif- 
ton, Ga., you might go about solving 
your dilemma like this. 


ATTRACTIVE live displays like 
the two shown here helped 
Johnson Goodman, inset, con- 
vince farmers around Tifton, 
Ga., that they should switch 
to commercial poultry produc- 
tion. His efforts have been 
highly successful. 


First, Mr. Johnson armed himself 
with as much technical material per- 
taining to commercial poultry farming 
as time and energy would permit. Sec- 
ond, he talked with as many farm 
specialists and agricultural agents as 
could supply him with up-to-date facts 
on production and marketing of both 
broilers and eggs. And last, he drew 
from his own experience with com- 
mercially-raised flocks those truths 
which could assist him in selling the 
Tifton area farmer on building a prof- 
itable poultry program. 

The result of Mr. Goodman's in- 
vestigation was a well-formulated sales 
campaign designed to sell regional 
residents on the feasibility of com- 
mercial egg production in his trading 
territory. The first step in convincing 
the customer that he was right started 
on his own farm. 

“I figured if what I was advocating 
was to be profitable for potential cus- 
tomers I would have to show that it 
would be profitable for me, too,” as- 
serted Mr. Goodman. “I'd always been 
interested in raising hens in wire cages, 
so I figured as long as I was experi- 
menting, I would give that a try. I 
bought cages for 200 hens and put 
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them on my own farm where they 
would serve both as experimental 
equipment for demonstrations and 
profit producers. 

“It wasn’t long before I realized I 
was on the right track. The caged-hen 
system began to pay off — both in 
dollars and added enthusiasm for a 
step-up in sales promotion,” Mr. Good- 
man said. 

Convinced of the soundness of his 
plan, this feed dealer allotted space in 
his salesroom for 20 cages and stocked 
them with pullets about to begin 
laying. 

Today, more than two years since 
the first group of pullets entered Mr. 
Goodman’s establishment, the caged- 
hen, commercial egg production theory 
is serving as the cornerstone of Farm- 
ers’ Feed Supply. Tifton area farmers 
have been sold on the practicality of 
commercial poultry farming, and poul- 


try farmers are good feed customers, 
Mr. Goodman has discovered. 


“There’s only one real problem 
we've had to solve,” related Mrs. 
Goodman, who helps her husband 
maintain the store. “We have a hard 
time keeping hens and cages for dem- 
onstration. It seems that every time we 
get a good set of layers in production 
here, some fascinated customer drops 
in and buys the whole experiment 
out — hens, cages, and feed.” 

The Goodmans don’t mind the in- 
convenience, however. Though not in 
the business of selling hens, the com- 
pany does retail plenty of chicks each 
year. The sales also have meant a boom 
in feed tonnage, and have given Mr. 
Goodman a considerable amount of 
satisfaction in watching his convic- 
tions come true. 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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BEST for you 


MERCK Pro-PEn is the outstanding antibiotic feed supplement from the 
feed manufacturer’s viewpoint because of: 


1. Economy. Effective amounts can be included in poultry mashes for less 
than two cents per bag. 

2. Ease of handling. Improved carrier facilitates accurate and uniform 
mixing. 

3. High consumer acceptance. Powerful two-color ads the year round in 
leading poultry journals keep MERCK Pro-PEn before the minds of 
poultrymen. 


BEST for your customers 


You can be sure that you are providing outstanding value for poultry 
and livestock raisers when your feeds include MERCK Pro-Pén, 
because PRO-PEN... 


1. Exerts the greatest and most consistent growth stimulus of any antibiotic 
available for poultry (market weights increased as much as 10 per cent). 
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PROCAINE PENICILLIN 
FEED SUPPLEMENT, MERCK 


Each pound contains 4 grams of Procaine 
Penicillin in oyster-shell meal. 


with Biz “2:3” 


Each pound contains 2 grams of Procaine Pen- 
icillin in oyster-shell meal and is equivalent 
to the activity of 3 milligrams of Vitamin B12. 


2. Increases feed efficiency as much as 10 per cent. 
3. Designed and manufactured by Merck specifically for use in feeds. 


4. For swine, supplies an antibiotic of choice to promote growth, enhance 
feed efficiency and reduce the number of runts. 


5. Is backed by substantial agricultural experiment station studies, and is 
time-tested and time-proved in commercial use. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
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— Converting 
(Continued from page 53) 


Ordinarily, there are two to four batteries 
of wire cages in Mr. Goodman’s store. As 
the hens lay, the eggs roll outside on a 
narrow egg platform where they constantly 
attract the attention of* prospective cus- 
tomers. Few promotions that the company 
has tried have excited more interest in 
poultry production than the caged-hen dem- 
onstrations, according to this feed man. 

The cages and hens are displayed prom- 
inently in the middle of Mr. Goodman's 
neat salesroom. When the pullets near the 
laying stage, they are transferred to the 
cages, where records are kept of eggs laid, 
feeds used, and sanitation methods em- 
ployed for each individual hen. 


Since Mr. Goodman started his egg pro- 
duction promotion, many Georgia hatch- 
eries and poultry breeders have sent pullets 
to his place of business to be used experi- 
mentally. Knowledge of the fact that his 
cages contain new or experimentally-bred 
chickens does much to attract greater at- 
tention from his customers, Mr. Goodman 
reported. 

Selling prospectives on the advantages 
of such a system is not always easy, how- 
ever. When the management encounters 
skepticism, it arranges to take customers to 
Florida to witness work being done at state 
experimental stations with caged hens. 
These trips may also include a journey to 
a feed manufacturer’s experimental farm, 
where caged hens also are under close 
scrutiny. 

One such young farmer, thoroughly in- 
terested in Mr. Goodman’s success but not 
entirely convinced that the initial expense 
would be returned, accompanied the Good- 
mans on one such excursion. After talking 
with state experimental personnel and feed 
producers, he returned to Tifton to pur- 
chase a 2,000-hen production unit, includ- 


ing laying mash to keep the eggs rolling. 

Mr. Goodman's 200-hen caged flock 
serves him well. His production records are 
on the cages for all to see; thus far, his rec- 
ords have demanded no apologies or ex- 
planations. This past December, for exam- 
ple, his 200 layers were delivering an aver- 
age of 120 eggs daily. 

They're pretty convincing sales tools 
when he crates them and offers them for 
sale at his store. There, he does his own 
grading, and his hens have provided him 
with sizes that easily demand 75 cents per 
dozen. 

“The sale of the eggs isn’t so important 
to our profits as the stimulation it gives 
farmers to try the same thing themselves,” 
Mr. Goodman said. “I’m firmly convinced 
that we've hit upon something that could 
mean good profits for other feed dealers 
and their customers, too.” 

Johnson Goodman could be right. At 
least around Tifton, Ga., where Farmers’ 
Feed Supply Co. does its business, profit- 
producing caged hens have proved that 
specialization in the feed store can pay 
handsome dividends. 


American Cyanamid 
Has New Division 


A new fine chemicals division to handle 
bulk sales of antibiotics, pharmaceuticals, 
medicinal chemicals, plus antibiotics, vita- 
mins, and medicated feed supplements has 
been created by American Cyanamid Co. 
of New York City. 

According to K. C. Towe, president of 
the firm, the new division was formed to 
consolidate related pharmaceutical bulk 
sales and to streamline organizational and 
management functions. 

Under the new arrangement, sales pro- 
grams previously carried out by the Lederle 
Laboratories division and the Calco Chemi- 


A. B. CLOW 


cal.division will be combined into one func- 
tion. The new division chief will be A. B. 
Clow, serving as general manager. Mr. Clow 
has been executive director of Lederle for 
the past 18 months. Prior to that, he or- 
ganized and headed Lederle’s first animal 
feed department. 

Headquarters for the new division will be 
at Princeton, N. J., Mr. Towe said. No 
changes in personnel in the field or office 
are envisioned. Addresses of field offices 
for both divisions will be the same, but 
correspondence to the general office should 
be addressed American Cyanamid Co., Fine 
Chemicals division, Princeton. 

The organization and work within the 
Lederle division will not be changed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Towe. The division will con- 
tinue working at its present research facili- 
ties. In addition, it will have space at the 
newly-acquired laboratories in Princeton. 


Prater Staff Sees Equipment in Action 


A visit to their firm’s plant was a feature 
of the recent sales and engineering con- 
ference attended by staff members of Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago. The group, shown 
here, also visited plants at North Prairie and 
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Whitewater in southern Wisconsin to view 
recent Blue Streak machinery installations. 

The meeting, which was directed by Pra- 
ter President George F. Thomas and Sales 
Manager Bill Earl, got underway with the 


field trip. On the second day, Prater cus- 
tomers and Blue Streak staff personnel took 
over. The third session was held at the 
factory. 
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distribution 


in your feeds! 


FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast Ordinary Table 
Magnified 25 Times = = ‘Magnified 25 Times 


Millions of FIDY Particles 
Make Dispersion Easy! 


The above photograph shows the minute particle 
size of FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast—a rich source 
of Vitamin D, for four-footed animals—as com- 
pared with ordinary fine table salt. 


This small particle size, coupled with FIDY’s 
free-flowing qualities, makes possible easy, uni- 
form dispersion of Vitamin D, throughout feeds, 
minerals, and concentrates. 


You will appreciate these other FIDY advan- 
tages: rat-assayed, guaranteed potency; ease of 
use; low cost—all of which contribute to the wide 
acceptance of Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast by the feed trade. 


For a sample of FIDY and a copy of the proce- 
dure used by a feed manufacturer to show good 
distribution of FIDY in feed, address Desk FB-2, 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 
Agricultural Department, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Dry Yeasy 
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Three New Varieties 
Of Oats Released 


Three new varieties of oats will be avail- 
able to midwestern farmers this year for 
the first time following tests during 1953 at 
the University of Wisconsin. According to 
Agronomists Reuben James and H. L. 
Shands of the Badger school, only one of 
the varieties, Sauk, showed resistance to 
both stem and leaf rust. 

Clintafe and Clintland were attacked by 
stem rust in Wisconsin trials last summer. 
The agronomists reported that they are 
resistant to leaf rust, race 45, however. 
Clintland also is resistant to all known 
North American races of crown rust, they 
said. 

At the same time, Mr. Shands warned 
that Abegweit oats may not produce any 
better than other varieties now in use. He 


...and it shows there’s a lot of Kasco Dog 
Food business in your area—actual and po- 
tential. Kasco has a heavy national and local 
advertising program. Kasco quality has no 
equal. Kasco turnover means steady profits. 
That’s why you should carry Kasco Com- 
plete Dog Ration—no matter what kind of 
livestock feeds you handle. 


WAVERLY, N. Y. 


THE SPOTLIGHT’S ON KASCO... 


KASCO 
DOG FOOD DIVISION 
@ TOLEDO, OHIO 


said Abegweit yields favorably in compari- 
son, but it is low in test weight per bushel. 
He also said that Abegweit is high in hull 
content with low bushel weight and is likely 
to be lower in grain feeding value. 


Five Feed Firms Win 
Management Honors 


Five feed manufacturing companies have 
won certificates describing their operations 
as “excellently managed” from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management, New York 
City. Honored for the third time was the 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., promi- 
nent fur food producer. 

Winning the distinction for the second 
time was Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 


But top honors in the feed field went to 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The manufacturers 
of Booster and Larro feeds, respectively, 
were judged “excellently managed” for the 
fourth year in a row. 

Only 348 companies of more than 3,000 
surveyed were given citations for sound 
management, the management institute re- 
ported. 


Synthetic Alcohol 
Purchased by CSC 


A substantial portion of the synthetic 
ethyl alcohol produced at National Petro- 
Chemicals Corp.'s Tuscola, Ill., plant will 
be purchased by Commercial Solvents Corp., 
officals of the New York City firm have 
announced. 

CSC has contracted to buy the product 
on a long-term basis as the new 50-million- 
dollar Tuscola plant swings into full opera- 
tion. 

As a result of the new arrangement, the 
announcement said, “Commercial Solvents 
confirms its basic position as an industrial 
alcohol manufacturer and supplier, offering 
maximum flexibility and protection to its 
customers under all market conditions 
through its supplies of both synthetic and 
fermentation ethyl alcohol.” 


Moe, Willis Now Are 
Superior Directors 


A. R. Moe and I. S. Willis have been 
elected to the board of directors of Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., officials of 
the company have disclosed. 

Mr. Moe is vice president in charge of 
manufacturing and general manager of the 
western division of the Farmhand Co. Mr. 
Willis is general manager and secretary of 
Superior Grain Separator Co. 

Allen H. Seed III was selected as the 
company’s new secretary. He has served as 
controller. The firm’s 1953 annual report, 
released at the same time, showed a drop 
in sales of about 144 million dollars. Net 


earnings for the year were down about 
$300,000. 


Keller Again Heads 
Toledo’s Exchange 


The president of Kasco Mills, Inc., Tole- 
do, has been re-elected chief executive of 
that city’s board of trade. O. E. M. Keller, 
a past president of the Toledo Small Busi- 
nessmen’s association, was officially returned 
to office on Jan. 13. 

Other officers re-elected were George J. 
Forrester, Forrester Grain Co., first vice 
president; F. M. Alexander, General Mills, 
Inc., secend vice president; P. M. Barnes, 
Lansing Grain Co., treasurer; and A. E. 
Schultz, full-time secretary. 

Elected to the Toledo exchange’s board 
of directors were Paul Atkinson, H. R. 
DeVore, P. A. Kier, J. W. Luscombe, D. L. 
Norby, S_ L. Rice Jr., and L. J. Schuster. 
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s the Solvent Process 


LINSEED MEAL 


just as good — or better? 


OF COURSE! Note these authoritative findings from recent state 
college tests: 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station: 

1. No difference in palatability after a comparative test with 
milking cows. 

2. Body weight changes, milk production, other feeding values 
not changed 

3. Hair and condition the same. 

4. Solvent extracted linseed meal has much greater water ab- 
sorptive capacity. 


lowa Agricultural Experiment Station: 


‘The factors responsible for ‘bloom’ in cattle fed linseed meal 
proved not to be tied up with the unsaturated fatty acids in the 
oil. Linseed without added oil should be just as effective as old 
process linseed meal in promoting high finish.” 


N. N. Allen, Journal of Dairy Science 33, 1950: 


“No practical difference in palatability of the expeller and ex- 
tracted meals when used in a dairy cow ration at the level of 
28 percent.” 


McGill University: 


McGill University scientists stated: ‘Quite aside from its animal 
nutrient content, this product is one of the most beneficial 
known for toning up rundown animals and producing a ‘bloom’ 
on stock. It is also laxative and cooling to the digestive system, 
which fact adds another sphere of usefulness to its credit.” 


These and other scientific tests continue to show that Solvent Extracted Linseed Meal—like 


Minnesota 36%—has all the advantages of "old process” expeller meal, with some new 
ones added. 


So whether you sell it straight or mix it into your own feed, specify Minnesota 36% Linseed 
Oil Meal—available in pellets or meal form. 


Write ... Wire... Phone for Today’s Quotations 


a 
innesota 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 
Minneapolis 21, Minnesota a Sterling 1-9511 
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Keystone advertising builds up Red Brand dealers with farmers. Geo. Keller & Sons, Quincy, 
Ul., ties in with local advertising . . . uses this effective floor display to close fence sales. 


Red Brand Fence 
builds sales today 


““We like Red Brand Fence because our customers know it’s a 
quality fence. It gives them years of low-cost service.’’ That is 
the experience of Wm. Keller, of Geo. Keller & Sons, Quincy, IIl., 
widely known farm implement and seed dealer . . . long time 

Red Brand Fence dealer. 


““Keystone’s strong radio and magazine advertising constantly 
reminds farmers of the advantages they get with Red Brand 
fence. And it reminds them of the importance of fence on 
their farms,’”’ Mr. Keller emphasizes. 


“A good product aggressively advertised assures good sales today. 
That’s what we get with Red Brand. That’s why we like it. 
That’s why we’ve featured it for years. But that’s only half the 
story of Red Brand.” 


MANY RED BRAND DEALERS ARE ENJOYING THE 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS EFFECTIVE MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM. IT BRINGS IN NEW CUSTOMERS TO THEM. IT 


KEYSTONE STEEL 


RED BRAND FENCE + NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE «+ 
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Bill Keller finds that the Practical Land Use program helps build buying power of farm customers. 
“It's good insurance,"* he says. His seed display is a good place to discuss the plan with farmers. 


...Insures Profits 
for tomorrow 


**We’ve been in business here for 75 years. We expect to be here 
for many years to come. But they won’t be profitable years 
unless our farm customers make money.” 


That’s the way Mr. Keller looks at his business for the future. 
He wants it to continue earning profits . . . another reason he’s 
an enthusiastic Red Brand dealer. 


“The Red Brand Practical Land Use Program helps my customers 
increase their income. It boosts their buying power. Not just 
today. But tomorrow, and for years to come. 


“IT can get no better insurance on profits for tomorrow than to 
have all the farms in my territory on a Practical Land Use 
Program. They’ll be better customers for everything I sell. 
And they’ll keep on buying Red Brand fence.” 


MAKES BETTER CUSTOMERS OF THE OLD ONES. IF YOU 
WANT TO BUILD SALES TODAY AND INSURE PROFITS 
FOR TOMORROW, WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 


& WIRE COMPANY PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE * RED TOP POSTS * GATES * KEYSTONE POULTRY NETTING 
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Keystone has a complete pack- 
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Better Dairy Calf Diets 


Modern Research Makes Them Possible 


®@ The dairy herd of tomorrow will be 
no better than the calves that are 
raised today. Every progressive dairy 
farmer realizes this and looks to his 
calf crop for herd replacements. More- 
over, dairy herd improvement is possi- 
ble only when discarded cows are re- 
placed by heifers showing good growth 
and development. A dairy cow inherits 
her ability to produce, but whether 
she reaches her maximum potentialities 
for production depends to a great ex- 
tent upon how she is fed and cared 
tor during calfhood as well as during 
production. 

Because of the importance of doing 
a good job of raising herd replace- 
ments, and because of the economic 
outlay of feeding and caring for the 
future cow during the period when no 
cash returns are received, much of the 
current calf research work has been 
and is being directed toward reducing 
the cost of feeding, and, hence the 
economic risk to the dairymen by im- 
proving the nutrition of calves with 
special consideration to the economy 
of feeds and effects on growth and 


health. 


To fully grasp the significance of 
some of the succeeding experimental 
results, a brief review and summary of 
the principal systems of raising calves 
from birth to six months of age is in 
order. The systems can be divided into 
two chief classifications: natural and 
artificial. The first is simply the use 
of nurse cows for feeding milk to the 
calves. Under the artificial classifica- 
tion fall the pail feeding of milk and 
its many modifications, the primary 
difference being the amount of milk 
involved and the substitution value of 
other feeds for milk. 


It has been the goal of research 
workers to reduce the amount of whole 
milk feeding as an economy measure 
and at the same time maintain or im- 
prove the standard of nutrition pro- 
vided by liberal whole milk feeding. 
The results have tended to increase 
the complexity of feeding calves, thus 
requiring greater skill and care by the 
dairyman in raising his calves. 

Of more recent interest in modifica- 
tion of the calf feeding systems has 
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By PROF. W. R. MURLEY 
North Carolina State College 


been the development of substitutes 
for milk in the diets. First was the de- 
velopment of a complex calf starter, 
several of which are on the market 
and consist chiefly of a special con- 
centrate mixture designed to be palat- 
able, high in protein, low in fiber, and 
highly digestible. 

A desire for a further reduction in 
the amount of whole milk fed brought 
about the formulation of numerous 
“milk substitutes” consisting chiefly 
of various dry milk byproducts, such 
as skimmilk, buttermilk, and whey, 
and of several low-fiber plant byprod- 
ucts such as oil meals, distillers dried 
solubles, oat flour, sugar, and others. 
These in turn are fortified with vita- 
mins and minerals. 

.A. further modification of the sys- 
tems of feeding calves and one that is 
in the early experimental stage, uses 
a limited whole milk feeding system 
but instead of using a complex calf 
starter or a “milk substitute,” a simple 
grain mixture and maximum hay con- 
sumption are employed. In order for 
this procedure to be effective the ru- 
men of the calf must begin functioning 
at an early age. Thus, research work 
tending toward the promotion of early 
rumen function has been very re- 
vealing. 

Early in the investigational work, it 
was found that the rumen must have 
the proper population of micro-organ- 
isms, in kinds and numbers, to digest 
the more fibrous feeds and to synthe- 
size vitamins and proteins. Under na- 
tural conditions this microbial popula- 
tion develops slowly through contact 
with waste material from mature cat- 
tle, but can be developed much faster 
by “cud inoculations.” Work at the 


Recent Progress 


in dairy calf nutrition was traced 
in his talk at the recent North Caro- 
lina animal nutrition conference by 
Prof. Murley. This is a summary of 
his timely and carefully documented 
presentation. 


Ohio experiment station indicates that 
young calves are able to digest large 
amounts of good quality roughages 
when “cud inoculations” from older 
cattle are used. The practical applica- 
tion of this practice is rather problem- 
atical. 

Furthermore, it was soon found that 
if sufficient energy is to be obtained 
from the more bulky feeds, the rumen 
must be increased in size at an early 
age. It has been demonstrated that 
this can be brought about by encourag- 
ing the young calves to consume large 
amounts of hay, which not only ex- 
pands the rumen but also aids in de- 
veloping the desired microbial popu- 
lation. 

Investigators at Cornell University 
found that when calves consumed a 
diet of milk, grain, and hay to 16 
weeks of age, the rumen was more 
than twice as large as for comparable 
calves fed a diet of either milk and 
grain or milk alone. 

Realizing that economy in feeding 
the ruminant is based fundamentally 
on taking full advantage of rumen 
function, with particular emphasis on 
the digestion of roughages and syn- 
thesis of high quality proteins and vi- 
tamins therefrom, Ohio workers de- 
signed an experiment to study some 
variations which could be made in 
roughage-grain ratios and in simple vs. 
complex grain rations. Results indicat- 
ed that rumen function and capacity 
were sufficiently developed during a 
seven-week feeding period to permit 
satisfactory growth and development 
thereafter on a ration consisting large- 
ly of good roughage with limited quan- 
tities of simple, low-cost, all-vegetable 
protein concentrate mixture. No ad- 
vantage was found in using a complex, 
high protein (approximately 24 per 
cent) concentrate compared to a sim- 
ple, low protein (approximately 14 per 
cent) concentrate. 

Rumen inoculations were given on 
the 5th, 10th, and 15th days of age. 
Furthermore, the workers observed 
that the calves were able to develop 
sufficient extra capacity to consume 
and digest roughage so that a 4:1 hay- 
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By now you have seen it in the papers. 

Pfizer is pushing pig starter again this year—creating 
new customers and new tonnage for all brands—on a 
nationwide basis! 

The big national farm papers are carrying the feed- 
selling educational story on why it pays to feed a good pig 
starter. Radio is adding its punch, helping to carry the 
big campaign to every hog producer in the country! 

And a big repeat performance . . . Pfizer’s Second An- 
nual National Hog Judging Contest—sure to be even more 
successful than last year’s smash hit! (Remember— it takes 
a tag from a bag of pig starter for every one of the thousands 
and thousands of entries.) 

If you make feed or sell feed, take advantage of this 
favorable situation by pushing pig starter, stocking plenty 
of it and by doing all you can to encourage hog producers 
to enter the contest. 

That’s the way to broaden your market, sell more hog 
feeds, extend your selling season and make more money! 

Ask your Pfizer man for details. 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Begin feeding pig ) pigs Foon 
starter early,so pigs | REQUIREMENTS 
Start to eat readily 
before sows milk 
starts to taper off 


SOW'S MILK 
3 WEEKS SUPPLY ‘8 WEEKS 


Based on the fact that a husky litter of pigs can consume 
FIVE TIMES the food their mother can provide, this simple 
chart is a feature of our national advertising. It shows 
the producer why a good pig starter is needed, and why 
it does such a great job for growing pigs. 


mycin 


... from the world’s largest producer of antibiotics 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 5, New York 
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grain ratio yielded similar growth to that of 
a 2:1 ratio. Further work by these investi- 
gators found that a 3:2 hay-grain ratio was 
most efficient and gave highest digestibility. 
Investigators at the University of Illinois 
compared five diets having different per- 
centages of coarsely ground good alfalfa 
mixed with a grain mixture fed with 350 
pounds of milk per calf. The roughage 
levels were zero per cent, 20 per cent, 40 
per cent, and 60 per cent. A fifth group of 
calves received each mixture in succession 
for a period of one month starting with 
zero per cent and increasing to 60 per cent 
roughage. Body weight gains from birth to 
16 weeks for the five groups showed no 
statistically significant differences and aver- 
aged from 110 per cent to 123 per cent of 
Ragsdale’s normal growth standard. 


Inasmuch as the young calf, when fed 
starter and hay separately, generally pre- 
fers starter, University of Connecticut work- 
ers attempted to formulate a complete ration 
which would eliminate the preference factor 
and insure adequate carotene and roughage 
intake. They compared mixtures of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal and calf starter in ratios 
of 25 per cent alfalfa, 75 per cent starter; 
50 per cent alfalfa, 50 per cent starter; and 
75 per cent alfalfa, 25 per cent starter. Re- 
sults indicated that growth and feed con- 
sumption were less on high alfalfa and 
grain ration and most on the high grain 
and alfalfa ration. The investigators stated 
that since “cud inoculations” were not em- 
ployed, this might account for lack of re- 
sponse to the high hay and grain ratio. 


Experimental evidence is rather inade- 
quate and inconclusive, but in practice the 
basic essential is the provision of the kinds 
and amounts of nutrients needed. The value 
and the practicability of “cud inoculations” 
is questionable by many workers. It is prob- 
able that when the nutritive quality of both 
the concentrate and the roughage is good, 
the ratio is of secondary importance when 
observed over the first 12 to 16 weeks in 
the life of the calf. 


The need for excellent quality roughage 
in limited whole milk calf feeding systems 
has long been recognized. Connecticut work- 
ers found that artificially dried and pelleted 
alfalfa hay when compared to field-cured 
and field-baled alfalfa was a superior source 
of carotene and Holstein calves consumed 
more of it. Further studies by the same 
workers showed similar benefits to Guern- 
sey calves and drew the following con- 
clusions: 

1) “Holstein and Guernsey calves con- 
sume larger quantities of alfalfa hay 
as dehydrated pellets, or as dehydrat- 
ed chopped, than as long, field-cured 
hay. 

2) “Largely because of this higher con- 
sumption, calves grow faster on the 
dehydrated hays than on the field- 
cured hay. 

3) “The dehydrated hays, used in these 
studies on unlimited feeding, provided 
adequate carotene to meet the calf’s 
requirements from seven to 105 days 
of age. The field-cured hays did not. 

4) “The dairyman who must purchase 
hay for his calves might well con- 
sider using dehydrated-chopped or de- 
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hydrated-pelleted alfalfa. The relative 
costs of the hays would have to be 
considered, of course. Economic con- 
siderations were not a part of this 
study.” 

One of the most sensational recent de- 
velopments in modern animal nutrition was 
the discovery that the inclusion of certain 
antibiotics in the diets of young animals 
stimulated growth. Because of the sensa- 
tionalism it was only natural that numerous 
research workers in many experiment sta- 
tions over the country would become in- 
volved in measuring the effect on various 
species of farm animals. From the very 
beginning, phenomenal increases in rate of 
growth were noticed among young pigs, 
poultry, and dairy calves. 

Inasmuch as the results have been relative- 
ly uniform, feed manufacturers have almost 
unanimously included an antibiotic in the 
various feeds sold for young swine and 
poultry, and in milk substitutes and starters 
for young dairy calves. 

Since an antibiotic in the diet of a young 
dairy calf has been demonstrated to increase 
the rate of growth and reduce the incidence 
and severity of diarrhea, a trial was con- 
ducted at the Mountain experiment station, 
Waynesville, N. C., to study the effects of 
Aureomycin on the growth and health of 
young dairy calves when housed and man- 
aged under conditions relatively free from 
disease and where feeding and care was 
good. 

Contrary to most previous research re- 
ports, the results of this trial showed no 
beneficial effect of including Aureomycin 
in the diet of young dairy calves. Ten Jer- 
sey and four Guernsey calves exhibited a 
daily weight gain over a six-month period 
of 1.26 pounds, which was similar to that 
shown by the control animals. Feed con- 
sumption also was relatively the same with 
the calves consuming, in addition to 360 
pounds of milk each, 472 and 679 pounds 
of concentrate mixture and hay, respectively, 
for the Aureomycin-fed calves and 458 and 
664 pounds for the control animals. 

Ohio workers initiated studies to deter- 
mine the value of an antibiotic in the high- 
roughage, “cud inoculation” system of rais- 
ing dairy calves and found that Aureomycin 
feeding resulted in greater weight gains, 
higher feed intake, and more efficent utili- 
zation of feed measured by TDN per pound 
gain. 

The long-time effect of Aureomycin feed- 
ing to dairy heifers showed that maximum 
growth stimulation was observed from birth 
to six months, the mean age and weight at 
first breeding were 488 days and 676 pounds 
for the 20 controls and 469 days and 698 
pounds for the 20 fed Aureomycin. The 
number of services per conception was 1.21 
and 1.64 for the control and Aureomycin 
groups, respectively. 

Even though an antibiotic has been dem- 
onstrated to increase growth and reduce the 
incidence of diarrhea in young dairy calves, 
it is well to remember that an antibiotic will 
not replace good management, clean, sani- 
tary conditions, and proper nutrition. Other 
research workers have reported that an 
antibiotic is of little or no benefit when fed 
to calves that are grown under relatively 


disease-free conditions and properly fed and 
managed. 

Surfactants, which are the basic ingre- 
dients in some of the modern detergents, 
have been used experimentally to study 
growth stimulation value for young dairy 
calves. In general the results have been 
erratic; some workers reported growth stim- 
ulation whereas others found none. 

Certain arsenicals such as para-amino- 
phenyl arsonic acid have looked favorable as 
growth stimulants, but more work is needed 
before definite statements can be made. 

Cornell University workers have been 
studying the effects of three different levels 
of nutrition during the early life of dairy 
animals upon the lifetime productive and 
reproductive performance. The level of nu- 
trition employed in this long-time trial is 
65 per cent, 100 per cent, and 140 per cent 
of Morrison’s standard requirements of 
dairy animals. Preliminary results on a lim- 
ited amount of data indicate that — 

“The growth and development of heifers 
from birth to the time of first calving has 
been found to be highly related to the 
amount of nutrients consumed. Heifers 
which are badly stunted (79 per cent of 
presently accepted normal weight) as a re- 
sult of consuming a low level of nutrients 
prior to the first parturition have recovered 
to “normal” size by the time of the second 
parturition when liberal quantities of feed 
have been provided. Heifers fed a high 
level of nutrients prior to the first parturi- 
tion maintain some advantage in size at the 
second and third parturition over those fed 
a low or a “normal” level of feed during 
early life. 

“Although no marked effects upon re- 
productive performance have been observed 
to the present time, heifers of the “low- 
level” group appear to conceive with more 
ease than those of the “high-level” group. 
Animals fed TDN at levels of 65, 100, and 
140 per cent of the Morrison allowances 
showed the first heat at approximately 15, 
11, and nine months, respectively, of age. 
Dystocia has occurred more frequently in 
in the “low level” heifers than in those of 
the other groups. The first calves born of 
the heifers of the high-level group have 
been somewhat larger than those of the 
heifers of the other groups. 

“The most striking observation made is 
that heifers poorly fed prior to the first 
parturition yield about the same amount of 
milk and fat during the first lactation as 
heifers fed greater amounts of feed during 
early life. 

“No information is available on whether 
or not permanent injury results from scanty 
or extremely liberal feeding during early 
life. Also, no conclusions may be drawn at 
this time relative to the effects of early 
feeding upon lifetime productive and re- 
productive performance. These observations 
should not be interpreted to mean that pres- 
ently recommended feeding practices should 
be altered.” 

ASK INSPECTION 

The Oregon meat industry has come out 
strongly for a compulsory meat inspection 
law, Oregon State College has reported. A 
motion proposed by a Grant county cattle- 
man provides for inspection both before 
and after slaughter. 
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And here is the program — Borden’s program, built 
around Borden’s two natural-source hog feed fortifiers, 
KREPRO and HOPRO.°Start your baby pig feed sales 
rolling in early by offering a pig pre-starter, fortified 
with Borden’s KREPRO, and you'll get your local hog 
raisers on your program when their pigs are just seven 
days old. 


Then, after they’re given a flying start with your 
KREPRO-fortified pre-starter, your HOPRO-built feeds 
take over for growing, fattening and finishing . . . and 
to provide sows and boars with the kind of nutrition 
that helps promote more prolific reproduction. Result — 
more pigs, better pigs, more profitable pigs, sent to 
market ahead of schedule by satisfied feeders. 


This year, sell a program — the Borden program! 
Borden’s natural-source supplements, Technical Advi- 
sory Service and merchandising aids — all work to- 
gether to lift your tonnage into the heavyweight class. 

Now — today — clip and mail the coupon below 
for your free copy of Borden’s new hog manual, your 
guide to bigger hog feed tonnage in 1954! 


Orden \s BASIC IN 
FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 


'S OUR 
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sur DOTUEN 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send us the new formula- 
tion and feeding facts in 
your Complete Hog Feed 
Program Booklet. 


Nome ..... 

Firm 

5 

Address 


2 
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Will your dairy and cattle-feed sales grow with the trend to pantend farming and 
the heavier feeding of home-grown feeds? 

They will, if your feeds are formulated to help bring out extra values that often 
go to waste, especially in roughages. 

Your feeds work better as supplements when they are properly fortified with 
Du Pont ‘“Two-Sixty-Two”’ feed compound, the quickly available nitrogen source 
of protein. ‘““Two-Sixty-Two” in your feed helps the rumen bacteria to multiply 
faster . . . helps them break down and “‘handle’’ rougher feed . . . coarser roughages 
. . . faster and more completely. 

Feeds fortified with ‘““Two-Sixty-Two”’ help improve the utilization and efficiency 
of the entire ration. This gives you the strong selling point of helping your customers 
cut their cost of milk and beef production. 

It will pay you to study the possibilities of this product in your formulas. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 7 So. Dearborn Street IH Sutter Street 


Deleware Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 


REG. 5. Pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Roderick Heads New 
International Work 


A new phosphate chemicals division has 
been organized by International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. President Louis 
Ware explained that the division would 
provide for continued expansion of the 
firm’s phosphate chemicals operations. The 
division includes plants at Wales, Tenn.; 
Tupelo, Miss.; and Bartow, Fla. 

With the phosphate chemicals organiza- 
tion newly set up, International now has 
two phosphate divisions. George W. Moyer 


HOWARD F. RODERICK 


will direct the phosphate minerals division, 
directing mining and refining of phosphate 
ores. 

Heading the new division is Howard F. 
Roderick, a recently-elected vice president 
of the company. He previously was asso- 
ciated with Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
whose alkali division sales he headed. 

Mr. Roderick is a University of Michigan 
graduate and served with Wayndotte for 
more than 20 years. A widely-published 
writer on scientific topics, he is a director 
of the Chlorine institute. 

Establishment of International's new 
phosphate chemicals division, President 
Ware pointed out, is coupled with the com- 
pletion of the firm's new Florida plant, 
which produces defluorinated phosphate for 
use as a feed supplement. 


Discuss Using Urea 
In Sheep Nutrition 


Urea can effectively replace part of the 
soybean meal in sheep rations, according to 
University of Wyoming animal nutrition 
workers. They pointed out, however, that 
best results are obtained when the com- 
pound is fed in combination with a vege- 
table protein source. 


Tests concluded in Albany county with 
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100 yearling range ewes showed that “the 
combination with urea providing three- 
fourths of the protein supplement gave as 
good results in this study as the combination 
in which urea provided one-half of the sup- 
plement,” according to Wyoming’s N. W. 
Hilston. 


Explain Estimating 
Of Cattle Prices 


Cattlemen who know the approximate 
value of their steers at terminal markets can 
estimate quite accurately the worth of the 
animals f.o.b. ranch. That’s the opinion of 
Ira Stevens, University of Wyoming econ- 
omist. 

He explained that shrinkage and market- 
ing costs must be taken into consideration, 
with the resulting net value of each animal 
about the same. As an example, Mr. Stevens 
described the sale of a steer weighing 700 
pounds at the ranch. Shrinkage is computed 
at about six per cent or 42 pounds. 

Transportation, selling, and risk costs are 
calculated at $5.60, which must be subtract- 
ed from the terminal price of $125.02 
(figured at $19 per 100 pounds). Working 
backward, it is apparent that a 10 per cent 
spread between ranch and market prices is 
all right so far as the rancher is concerned. 

It would be equally advantageous for him 
to sell at $19 at terminal, $18 at local auc- 
tion, or $17.11 at his ranch, Mr. Stevens 
concluded. 


Gestation Ration Is 
Termed Most Vital 


Proper attention to the maintenance of 
a balanced ration for sows-or gilts during 
gestation will help considerably in produc- 
ing heavier and healthier pigs at birth, John 
Landers, animal husbandryman at Oregon 
State College, has advised. 

If sows come from stock and are healthy, 
proper feeding will have a great influence 
on production, he asserted. Generally, gilts 
should be fed to put on 100 to 125 pounds 
of gain during gestation, and sows in good 
condition when bred should gain 75 to 100 
pounds, he said. 

A good balanced ration, according to Mr. 
Landers, might include 50 pounds ground 
barley or wheat, 22 pounds ground oats, 
20 pounds alfalfa hay, four pounds tankage 
or meat scraps, four pounds soybean oil, a 
half pound of iodized salt, and a half pound 
bone meal. 


Illini Livestock Is 
Worth $564 Million 


Statistics released by the extension service 
of the University of Illinois show the total 
value of the state’s livestock to be 564 
million dollars. 

Illinois figures reveal that there are 33 
million poultry, four million cattle, seven 
million hogs, 500,000 sheep, and 200,000 
horses and mules on state farms. 


Cattle for South 


Cross of Brahman-British Popular 


@ Southern stockmen have much to gain 
from crosses between Brahman cattle, natives 
of India, and the British beef breeds popu- 
lar in this country. A quarter-century of re- 
search at state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the South clearly shows that Brah- 
man-British crosses produce faster gaining 
calves. 


Brahman bulls have sired 809 calves out 
of British-type cows in these breeding ex- 
periments. The crossbred offspring averaged 
28 pounds heavier at weaning than the 655 
calves produced in the same experiments 
from purely British parentage. 

A few experiments were made to compare 
young Brahman-British animals with off- 
spring of the two parental breeds over 
longer periods. Results showed a consistent- 
ly higher weight-for-age advantage for the 
crossbreds—due largely to hybrid vigor— 
during at least the first two years of growth. 


The record shows, too, that Brahman 
crossbred cows make excellent mothers. 
Bred to bulls of various breeds in experi- 
ment station tests, they produced 289 calves 
that averaged 83 pounds heavier at wean- 
ing than the 373 calves sired by the same 
bulls out of British-type dams. 

These studies indicate, significantly, that 
continued crossbreeding does not produce 
additional benefits. Though fast-gaining 


calves and efficient cows are obtained from 
the first cross, further crossing is compli- 
cated and appears to be of little advantage. 

Many questions about crossbreeding as a 
means of developing improved beef cattle 
for the South still remain to be answered. 
Little work has been done, for instance, to 
compare Brahman crossbreds with crosses 
of British breeds under the same environ- 
ment. A study in one state indicated that 
both crosses made about equal gains, but 
other experiments showed that faster gains 
were made by the Brahman crossbreds. 

There seems to be little difference be- 
tween British types and Brahman crossbreds 
in live-animal or carcass grades. Neither 
type has proved consistently better in feed 
lot performance. The possibilities of other 
breeds, such as the Afrikander cattle of 
South Africa, need to be more fully ex- 
plored. 

Crossbreeding research to find cattle that 
are efficient beef producers, yet are better 
adapted to livestock-raising conditions in the 
South than most British breeds, is therefore 
continuing. The agricultural research service 
is currently cooperating in this work with 
seven southern states — Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 
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For Use Only in Manulacturing Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
Animal Nutrition Division GD 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


B-Y-250 SOLUBLES 


A Butyl Fermentation Solubles product containing not lees then 144 


: 


Animal Nutrition Division Pesca 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


PEORIA, HLINOIS 


BeV-500" 


A Buty! Fermentation Solubles product containing not less than 227 
$00 micrograms 


For Use Only in Manuiacturing Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
Animal Nutrition Division GID 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION | 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BY Dried Fermentation Solubles . . . in the orig- 
inal form ... are now available in unlimited 
quantities. Increased production due to process 
improvement now assures you a continuous sup- 
ply at a new low price—when you want it, where 
you want it—from a bag to a carload. 


Unidentified Growth Factors 

BY Feed Supplements have led the field since 
first introduced by Commercial Solvents 15 years 
ago. They supply unidentified growth factors and 
riboflavin from the same rich natural fermentation 
source — butyl fermentation solubles. These un- 
identified factors, when added to your feeds, bring 
about improvement in feed efficiency and “gen- 
eral well being,” plus additional growth above and 
beyond that effected by the known nutrients and 
antibiotics. 


Guaranteed Potencies 

As the feed tags show, the B* Y’s come in three 
different riboflavin potencies, all guaranteed. 

B+ Y-100 contains 45.4 mg. riboflavin per pound 
B+ Y-250 contains 114. mg. riboflavin per pound 
B+ Y-500 contains 227. mg. riboflavin per pound 


Butyl Fermentation B-Complex Values 

Plus 27% Protein 

In addition to the vital unidentified growth factors 
and guaranteed riboflavin potency, the B+ Y’s are 
all rich feed material containing 27% protein and 
significant amounts of other B vitamins. Matter of 
fact, B* Y’s, when added at a level of 40 pounds 
per ton of finished feed, fortify your feed with the 
following, based on average assay: 


Mg. from Mg. from 

: 40 1b. B+ Y 40 1b. B+ Y 
B-Vitamin PerTon B-Vitamin Per Ton 
Pantothenic Acid 2000 Pyridoxin 178 
Niacin 4 Thiamin 54 
Folic Acid Inositol 52,000 
Para Amino Benzoic Acid 0 Choline 13,280 
Biotin 31 1 


Exclusive Patented Process 

B+Y Dried Fermentation Solubles are neither 
waste products nor by-products. They should not 
be confused with molasses residues. All B* Y Sup- 
plements are made from the whole juice of sugar 
cane by a patented bacterial process solely and 
expressly for the feed trade by Commercial Sol- 
vents, basic producer and pioneer in fermentation 
since 1919. Production is carefully standardized 
to assure uniform quality. 


‘FERMENTATION SOLUBLES ARE HERE 
BY THE CARLOAD! 


Unexcelled Characteristics 

B*Y Dried Fermentation Solubles give excellent 
results in all types of rations for poultry, livestock, 
dogs, horses and fur-bearing animals. Palatability 
is high. Never a question of being laxative at 
normal feeding levels. Outstanding storage, han- 
dling and blending characteristics. No pre-mixing 
required. Economical to use. Uniform quality. 
Available in 100-pound bags by the carload or 
less than carload quantities. 


Compare B+ Y with any other source of fermenta- 
tion growth factors now on the market. See for 
yourself why the B* Y’s have been the top choice 
of leading experiment stations and feed manufac- 
turers since 1938. Write today on your letterhead 
for a sample and additional information. Animal 
Nutrition Division, Commercial Solvents 
tion, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
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tailligrams of Riboflavin per pound or 100 micrograms per gram. 
Produced by patented biclogical process. 
PROTEIN, NOT LESS THAN a? 
CRUDE FIBER. NOT MORE THAN. i 
EN-PREE EXTRACT, NOT LESS THAN. 045 
: 
CRUDE PROTEIN, NOT LESS THAN 
GRUDE FAT, NOT LESS 
CRUDE FIBER, NOT MORE 
| 
100 LBS. NET WEIGHT eee 
FEED ANALYSIS : 
BAT, NOT LESG THAN. OS : 
CRUDE FIER, NOT MORE THAN. 2 
NITROGEN-FREE EXTRACT, NOT LESS THAN... 
csc 


News of the 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Seed Trade 


Volunteer Wheat Is 
Plague in Wyoming 


Wyoming wheat farmers must reduce the 
amount of volunteer wheat in the state if 
mosaic virus is to be controlled. That warn- 
ing has been issued by H. J. Walters, plant 
pathologist of the University of Wyoming 
experiment station. 

Mr. Walter’s 1953 survey of young winter 
wheat disclosed that 90 per cent of 60 fields 
inspected were infected by the mosaic. The 
most severe infection, he said, was found 
in volunteer and early-planted wheat. The 
pathologist said mosaic may be reduced by 
planting wheat as late as good practices 
permit, and by keeping volunteer wheat 


down, “since it acts as a reservoir for the 
virus.” 


Idaho Reports Sales 
Of Registered Seeds 


Total foundation and registered seed sales 
in Idaho last year were 137,000 pounds, 
the state’s crop improvement association 
has reported. Included in the total were 
three alfalfas, two red clovers, three grass 


varieties, four types of beans, and nine 
grain types. 

Registered grain seed set the pace with 
more than 48,600 pounds moved. Second 
was the bean seed total, in which more than 
17,000 pounds were counted. 


Craig Oat Endorsed 
By Michigan State 


A mid-season to late maturing oat, Craig, 
has been recommended for planting next 
spring by farm crop specialists at Michigan 
State College. The new variety was de- 
veloped in New York and has undergone 
field tests in Michigan for the past four 
years. 

John Grafius, crop researcher at MSC, 
said Craig has yielded well in tests in south- 
ern Michigan. The variety, he said, also 
showed considerable disease resistance and 
good standing ability. 

Craig’s late-maturing characteristic could 
be an advantage, the researchers pointed 
out. It could mean that the wheat farmer 
would not have to contend with two har- 
vests at the same time, since Craig matures 
later than wheat. It is estimated that about 


Salsbury’s Sees Good Year 


“Boost Your Score in °54”° was the 
theme stressed at the annual sales meeting 
of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories held last 
month at Mason City, Iowa, near the firm's 
home base in Charles City. ; 

A highlight of the conference, which 
drew 125 field representatives and members 
of the office staff, was the awarding of 20- 
year service pins to four Salsbury’s salesmen. 
Shown after receipt of honors are C. W. 
Hobson, Wisconsin; A. T. Nielsen, Michi- 
gan; V. F. Taylor, Texas; and H. C. Park, 
Iowa. Presentations were made by Dr. J. E. 
Salsbury, president, second from right; and 
H. G. Bos, sales and advertising director, 
at right. 

President Salsbury opened the four-day 
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meeting with a forecast of continued de- 
velopment and prosperity for the -organiza- 
tion during 1954. He was seconded by Mr. 
Bos, who presented merchandising plans 
for the coming year. 

Dr. John G. Salsbury, vice president and 
general manager of the company, presented 
a silver gift to J. W. Hammond, Wooster, 
Ohio, for his 25 years of service to the 
poultry remedy concern. 

New fieldmen introduced at the gathering 
were R. L. Dohrman, Nebraska; F. Dunn, 
Oregon; W. J. Mostoller, Pennsylvania; 
H. Vander Giessen, Washington; J. W. 
Walter, South Carolina; and J. V. Rogers, 
New York. 


40,000 bushels of certified Craig seed is 
now available from 40 growers in the Michi- 
gan area. 


Selkirk Type Wheat 
Shows Good Yields 


Selkirk, a new Canadian hard red spring 
wheat, has been found to yield better than 
other varieties while showing “moderate- 
temperature” resistance to race 15-B stem 
rust. That’s the report from W. M. Myers, 
head of the University of Minnesota agro- 
nomy department. Selkirk was tested last 
summer and also evidenced satisfactory mill- 
ing and baking qualities, Mr. Myers said. 

The variety has not been recommended 
for general planting as yet, the agronomist 
said, but has been placed on the “eligible 
for certification” list of the Minnesota 
Crop Improvement association. Canada will 
allot about 1,500 bushels to Minnesota 
seed growers this year, he said. 

Foundation stock will be distributed to 
registered and certified seed growers this 
spring, Mr. Myers noted. He also said 
Canada has also given Selkirk seed to the 
experiment stations in North and South 


Dakota. 


Plant Treated Seed, 
Oat Growers Urged 


Midwestern farmers should take extra 
precaution this year to make sure their oat 
seed has been treated before planting. That's 
the warning from D. C. Arny and E. K. 
Wade, University of Wisconsin plant spe- 
cialists, who have reported that much of the 
upper midwestern oat crop was weathered 
last summer by extensive rains. As a result, 
much of the seed carries molds that could 
reduce germination and weaken seedlings. 

Treatment also can help fight such dis- 
eases as seedling blights, seedling infecting 
smuts, and seed decaying fungi, the pair 
advised. Breeding disease resistant oats has 
eliminated some of the dangers of crop 
diseases, they said, but treating is still good 
insurance. 


Septoria Resistance 
Sought at Wisconsin 


Wisconsin researchers currently are carry- 
ing out an intensive search for varieties of 
wheat and oats that will resist one of the 
small grain crops’ worst scourges—Septoria. 
Badger school plant breeders have said that 
the disease has caused up to four per cent 
Iesses in Wisconsin's small grain yields in 
past years. 

Agronomists Steve Lund, H. L. Shands, 
and D. C. Arny believe resistant strains of 
wheat and oats are in sight. Branch oats, 
they reported, has shown fairly good resist- 
ance to Septoria, which causes a leaf blotch 
on wheat and a dark stem, leaf spot on oats. 

Choice of winter wheat varieties resistant 
to Septoria is not as great as for oats, accord- 
ing to the specialists. Plans are being mapped 
to cross two Kentucky varieties to develop 
a hybrid which can resist the disease. 
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@ Hot-shot deliveries bolstered by a 
concerted scheme to promote tele- 
phone use in placing orders have 
helped build an enviable service rating 
for the feed firm of Moyer & Son in 
Souderton, Pa. 


Here in this city of 4,000 persons 
about 30 miles north of Philadelphia, 
a trio of owners have proved to their 
customers the value of Alexander 
Graham Bell's invention to the prompt 
receipt of feeding supplies. 

“We let our customers know the 
quickest and surest way to get their 
feed is to use the telephone,” noted 
Willis M. Clemmer, partner in this 
family firm with his brother Lester 
and Nelson Moyer. “Of course, we 
don’t discourage farmers from coming 
into our two stores, but we want them 
to rely on our delivery system, because 
we have geared our business to a prin- 
ciple of higher returns from faster 
service. We can get feed to the farms 
much quicker, at lower cost, and with 
less interference if we handle it in our 
own trucks. That’s what has prompted 
us to encourage use of the telephone.” 


Thanks, 


3 
WILLIS CLEMMER (RIGHT) & CUSTOMER 
The telephone is an ally. 


rural friends. The trio believes it is 
far simpler to tell the farmer what you 
have in mind by word of mouth than 
it is to bombard him with circulars 
that may never be opened. 

The second phase of Moyer’s min- 
ute-man system is its fleet of six de- 
livery trucks and drivers. When phone 
orders are received at either of Moyer’s 
two locations, the feed is loaded im- 
mediately and a truck dispatched. 

The longest haul in Moyer’s system 


Mr. Bell 


Your Invention Is Major Aid 


The telephone, now used by almost 
90 per cent of Moyer’s customers, has 
proved an invaluable business tool in 
other respects, too. Moyer & Son has 
made it a policy to do the majority of 
its sales promotion by lifting the re- 
ceiver off the hook and ringing its 
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requires no more than half an hour, 
since all selling is concentrated within 
a 15-mile radius of Souderton. The 
system is a natural, Willis Clemmer 
pointed out, because the area is thick- 
ly populated with large dairy and poul- 
try farms. 


Moyer will send out a truck with a 
single order destined for one farm. 
This, however, rarely happens, for 
concentrated selling usually guarantees 
a number of orders to be filled for a 
particular region within the firm’s 
operating radius. 

For this same reason, planned routes 
are not followed. The owners have 
found it much simpler to send trucks 
in any direction required by a feed re- 
quest. 

Moyer & Son does a large volume 
of business in grinding and mixing 
feeds. Both locations, on Reliance rd. 
and Main st., have facilities for custom 
service. The plants are manned by 30 
employes, the majority concerned with 
on-the-spot filling of orders and one 
day pick up and return of custom 
work. 

Charges of $3 per ton for grinding 
and $1 for mixing are considered to 
net a fair margin by Moyer & Son. 
There is a scaled charge for delivering 
custom work, but ingredients are 
brought into Souderton by Moyer’s 
trucks without assessment. The pick- 
ups are made free because the trucks 
otherwise would return empty from 
daily deliveries. Special trips to make 
on-the-farm pick-ups of material result 
in extra charges for the customer 
should the truck make the outgoing 
journey with empty box. 

“We know our customers are par- 
ticularly satisfied with our immediate 
deliveries,” Willis Clemmer said. 
“They know we can get their feed to 
them just as fast as they could come 
into town to buy it here or from a 
competitor. That means a lot, you 
know. And, what’s more, except for 


BRICK buildings which house 
the prospering Moyer & Son 
feed business at Souderton, 
Pa., are as sturdy and solid 
as the firm's sales volume. 
Partners Willis Clemmer, Les- 
ter Clemmer, and Nelson 
Moyer utilize the telephone 
as a full-time "assistant" and 
credit it with helping boost 
their booming trade. 


unusual cases, the farmer gets the serv- 
ice without charge.” 


This energetic firm was first estab- 
lished by Jacob D. Moyer, and handed 


down from one generation to another 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Against 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


istostat 


for the prevention of Blackhead for 
_ growing birds and breeders 


help turkey raisers reduce 
costly losses right from the start 


Right from the start, growers can avoid 
costly Blackhead losses . . . with effective, 


Two BIG Benefits Make 


low-cost Histostat in the feed or drinking 
water. 


Remind your customers that Histostat 
also stimulates growth which more than 
pays for Blackhead prevention right 
through to market age! 


Selling Histostat Easy 


Effective in preventing deadly Blackhead at low 
cost. Proven on millions of turkeys. 


Stimulates Growth and enables growers to mar- 
ket turkeys early for highest prices. ? 


Boost your Turkey score in ’54 with Histostat. 
Write for literature on Blackhead prevention 


with Histostat. 


Where. 
Recommend Urge Growers To 
DR. SALSBURY’S or ; START POULTS On Feed Containing TINOSTAT 
e COCCIDIOSIS Tinostat prevents severe mortality from these 
Ti n ostat : diseases in poults. Recommend follow up with 
are Histostat when birds go on range. Write for 
PREVALENT Tinostat prices and literature, 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES ° Charles City, lowa 
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Take Time Out Relax 


It’s Important to Success, Illini Say 


By KENNETH C. OLSON 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ Two young men at the Hampshire 
Feed Mill in Hampshire, Ill., are doing 
their darndest to prove that a diversity 
of interest can be blended into a har- 
monious business chord conducive to 
continuing growth and prosperity. 

When you ask Gene Rusk and Bob 
Acree, co-owners of this up-and-com- 
ing northern Illinois feed firm, if they 
believe in the old school-day proverb, 
“all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” chances are the answer will 
be an emphatic “You bet!” 

For these two aggressive feed men 
have successfully knit their hobbies 
and time-consuming, but sought-after, 
civic activities into a mosaic that could 
be patented as a pattern guaranteed to 
deliver multiplying profits. 

First, and foremost, the partners are 
enthusiastic aviators, as is evidenced 
by a huge aerial map of Illinois which 
is spread across one wall of their new- 
ly-constructed office and salesroom. 

“We fly for fun — but we've man- 
aged to work the airplane into the 
business, too,” remarked Bob Acree, 
brother of Chuck Acree, noted master 
of ceremonies for Mutual Broadcasting 
System’s “Man on the Farm” program. 
“Out at Chuck’s 190-acre farm a few 
miles from here we have an airstrip 
and hangar for our ship, a Cessna 
four-passenger model. There’s another 
airstrip in the vicinity of Hampshire, 
so there’s no shortage of facilities.” 

“We've made several trips with the 
plane just to pick up parts for our 
equipment,” remarked Partner Gene 


Rusk, whose native city is Boscobel, 
Wis. “Course we could have had 
parts shipped in, but we use any ex- 
cuse to get into the cockpit.” 

Messrs. Rusk and Acree have 
learned the value of their plane as a 
good will builder, too. On frequent 
occasions, they've flown groups of cus- 
tomers to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to visit 
Quaker Oats Co.’s Ful-O-Pep feed 
manufacturing facilities and to Qua- 
ker’s experimental farms at Barrington 
and Libertyville, Ill., where brother 
Chuck Acree’s broadcasts originate on 
Saturday morning. 

But these two feed men count other 
activities in their inventory of mer- 
chant life, too. Mr. Rusk is a member 
of the Hampshire village board of 
trustees and finds plenty of time dur- 
ing working hours to consult on prob- 
lems pertinent to the 1,000 residents 
of this tiny community, which lies 
50 miles west of Chicago. In addition, 
he’s a hook and ladder man who will 
race to Hampshire’s volunteer fire de- 
partment headquarters at the first 
alarm. Gene Rusk is married and has 
two young children. 

Four Acree children and new home 
construction are alloted plenty of day 
time hours by Partner Bob. Both men, 
while conscientious workers, refuse to 
let business rule their lives. 

The Hampshire Feed Mill under the 
guidance of these two men dates only 
to June, 1950. Mr. Rusk left a secure 
position as manager of a lumber yard 
to join Mr. Acree, who was managing 


HOBBIES of the owners of 
this firm, Hampshire Feed 
Mill, Hampshire, Ill., figure 
prominently in their business. 
Partners Rusk and Acree al- 
ways find time to enjoy lei- 
sure pursuits, believing that 
all work and no play doesn't 


GENE RUSK & BOB ACREE 
Jack isn't getting dull. 


his brother’s farm outside Hampshire. 

Prior to his association with the 
lumber business, 35-year-old Gene 
Rusk lived in Orangeville, Ill., and got 
his start there in the feed business. 
Partner Bob traces his livelihood back 
through West Virginia to Oklahoma, 
where this 38-year-old feed man helped 
increase the Acree family income by 
delivering milk. He moved to Illinois 
from West Virginia in 1944. 

“We bought out the feed inventory 
of another local dealer and acquired 
the Quaker Oats franchise in Burling- 
ton to go along with the purchase of 
the mill,” Mr. Rusk explained. “Boy, 
those first months were really rough! 
If we grossed $15 a day, we figured 
we were really making progress.” 


The mill that the partners purchased 
has stood in Hampshire for over 100 
years. “It’s an exact replica of an old 
Dutch wind mill,” Mr. Acree com- 
mented. “I guess it’s probably the first 
prefabricated building ever erected in 
this country. It was hewed out of 
Oregon and Washington timber and 
shipped here piece by piece. The tim- 
bers in it are just as good as the day 
they were assembled, but of course 
the blades of the mill have long since 
gone.” 

“Of course we couldn't make a liv- 
ing for two families with a small op- 
eration,” commented Gene Rusk. “Yet 
we couldn't bury ourselves in debt just 
to renovate the property. It was really 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Our Best 


Cant 


If youw’re wondering what the clucking’s about 
—it might well be the amazing weight lifting rec- 
ords being set with Pabst Feed Supplements. 
Frankly, we’ve got some dramatic success stories 
to show any feed manufacturer who is interested 


in “improving his feed”. Just write. wire or phone, 


PABST BREWING COMPANY, 
Animal Feed Department, F-7, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pabst vitamin and antibiotic feed supplements 
perfected and controlled by one of the world’s 
largest brewing laboratories! 


RIBO-PABSTS Ribo-Pabsts are natural Riboflavin 
made by primary fermentation and standardized to various 
potencies with ground Malt Sprouts and Brewers’ Yeast. 

They contain additional vitamins of the B group as well as 
the LB factor and other unidentified growth factors. 


VITA-PABSTS Primary fermentation Bj2 supple- 
ments, rich in associated vitamins and feed value. Pleasant 
smelling and free-flowing. Standardized at 12.5 milligrams 
and 6 milligrams of vitamin Bj, per pound. 


BIO-PABSTS Antibiotic feed supplements containing 
bacitracin and/or procaine penicillin. Bio-Pabsts are also 
available with single or combination of antibiotics and 
vitamin Bi. 


NUTRI-PABSTS Pabst B- Complex Mixtures con- 


tain natural fermentation Riboflavin, d-Caleium Panto- 
thenate, Niacin and Choline Chloride. A wide selection of 
Nutri-Pabsts are available to meet various feed formula- 
tion requirements. Nutri-Pabsts can also be prepared to 
include vitamin 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN Pab st FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 


Pabst Feed Supplements are available for prompt shipment from the plant or our distributors’ warehouse stocks located at: 


P. G. Callison Co. 
935 N.W. 12th Avenue 
Portland 9, Oregon 
Phone — Capitol 7271 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Phone — 4-5177 


Feed Service Co. 
502 S. Front Street 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Phone — 6185 


Grady J. Parkerson Co. 
Fidelity Union Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 
Phone — Randolph 5616 


Seley & Company 
900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 17, California 
Phone— Mutual 1371 


Sunset Feed & Grain Company, Inc., 805 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., Phone — Cleveland 2938 


IT PAYS TO BUY PABST VITAMIN AND ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Copr. 1953, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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— Thanks 


(Continued from page 70) 


until 1938, when Nelson Moyer and the 
Clemmer brothers took over active control. 
All three are descendants of the founder. 
These three have worked in feed retailing 
since they were old enough to pass through 
the mill doors. Willis Clemmer now man- 
ages the Reliance rd. office and brother 
Lester handles duties at the Main st. plant. 
Ful-O-Pep and Beacon are the two major 
feeds handled by Moyer & Son. In addition 
the owners mix their own brand, M & &. 
Sales of feed around Souderton in the 
rich Delaware valley farming country con- 
sist primarily of dairy rations. Poultry feeds 
also do extremely well, and Willis Clemmer 


attributes high sales in both types “to in- 
creases in population that have followed a 
boom in metropolitan industry.” 

The result has been heavier demand for 
milk products, giving an impetus to greater 
milk production and the enlargement of 
dairy herds. 


Seasonal promotions are used consistently, 
Willis Clemmer asserted. At the beginning 
of particular feeding seasons, direct mail is 
sent to all potential buyers in the region, as 
well as stuffers in monthly statements and 
occasional newspaper display advertisements. 

Willis Clemmer said his feed representa- 
tives in the field give fine service to his 
customers and help to promote good will 
for the firm. 


In addition, Moyer & Son offers techni- 


The 


ANY CUSTOMER 


chickens will cheer. 


< NOTHING 


O, Box 
PEA-SIZE 


784 


REAL McCOY 


A. J. McCOY 


President 


Zuality 
— especially if the price is right. When 


you sell them Mayo's "Snow Flake", 
Pure Reef, Oyster Shell — even their 


check your stocks now — don't get 
caught short. Wire or phone your order. 


Write — WIRE — Phone 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


WILL VOTE FOR 


Let's all cheer — 


Mac. 


BETTER 


Phone 
OR-9441 


cal service for farmers through its ace trou- 
ble-shooter, Lester Clemmer, who is well- 
versed in the art of diagnosing illnesses and 
recommending remedies. 

Credit is extended with care. Once the 
farmer has established a reputable name in 
the community or district he has no prob- 
lems in delaying payment for supplies. These 
dealers refuse to commit themselves to out- 
side financing of feed. “If we can’t grant 
credit on our own basis, the person isn’t 
worth the risk, and we tell them so,” Willis 
Clemmer commented. 

Modern milling equipment plays an in- 
tegral role at both Moyer & Son installa- 
tions. The machinery, always kept in A-1 
operating order, includes a Sprout-Waldron 
hammer mill and mixer and two Strong- 
Scott molasses mixers, which are constantly 
busy. 

“We're equipped to deliver maximum 
satisfaction in both quality and quantity,” 
Willis Clemmer stated proudly. “And that, 
after all, along with promptness in meeting 
customer demand, is what any merchant 
should aim for.” ° 

Farmers around Souderton, Pa., will tell 
you Moyer & Son’s aim has been true. At 
least they're satisfied with Moyer’s Johnny- 
on-the-spot delivery system that gets the 
feed where it’s needed with a minimum of 
effort and concern. 


Shanzer Will Handle 
Bryant Mill Line 


Naming of Shanzer Mfg. Co. of San 
Francisco as distributor for its line of mill- 
ing equipment in a four-state area has been 
announced by Bryant Engineering Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 

Bryant said that Shanzer will handle a 
complete line of hammer mills, corn shellers, 
crusher feeders, and corn cutters and grad- 
ers in California, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska. Complete service facilities for 
Bryant machinery also will be a part of 


Shanzer’s new responsibilities. 


MYZON MOVES 
Myzon, Inc., Chicago, has moved its of- 
fices to a new location, officials of the firm 
have announced. The company’s new ad- 
dress is 1247 W. Belmont av. 


THE FEED BAG 


"Motor trouble?" 


CARTOON BY IVAN 
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Yesterday’s package 
rarely goes far enough 


Today’s Union Multiwalls do more things, provide 
more protection, than ever. Before you accept your 
present container as the best within reach, try Union 
Multiwalls. You may be amazed at the improvement 
they can make in your packaging. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


— Take Time 


(Continued from page 72) 


in sad shape and needed an overhaul some- 
thing terrible.” 


So the two partners turned carpenters, 
plumbers, and machinists. Into their prop- 
erty they brought a new oat huller, drag 
line, overhead hoist, and a two-ton Blue 
Streak mixer. All the installation was done 
by them. 


“We had to dismantle half the mill to 
get the equipment in,” Bob Acree explained. 
“As a matter of fact, before we remodeled, 
the only outlet and entrance for ingre- 
dients was a hole in the side of the mill that 
looked like an oversized coal chute. When 
we look back on it now, we wonder if we 
would ever try to do it again.” 

After reconditioning their plant and add- 
ing the Ful-O-Pep franchise, the partners 
turned their attention to an aggressive 
attempt at selling the feeder on his farm. 

“It’s the only way we knew to get cus 
tomers,” Mr. Rusk explained. “When you're 
starting fresh with a business that has mere- 
ly ‘existed’ for over 40 years, you can’t sit 
back in the office and expect to make 
money. We've been concentrating on farm 
sales ever since.” 

The policy paid dividends, too. In one 
year, business picked up 400 per cent until 
the Hampshire Feed Mill was showing a full 
operating profit in little more than 14 
months. 

Three months after the mill opened under 
new management, the partners secured the 
services of an experienced miller, Charles 
LaBorde. With a veteran feed man at the 
controls, the custom operation began to 
pay its way. 

In 1951, the company’s business grew 
enough to permit the hiring of another 
man, Karl Lehman. 

Now after 314 years of practical business 
schooling behind them, Gene Rusk and 
Bob Acree have boosted their gross receipts 
to $185,000 annually. 


Poultry feeds secure the greatest amount 
of trade for Hampshire Feed Mill. Dairy, 
hog, and cattle rations follow in that order. 


“Poultry feeds are always steady,” said 
Mr. Acree. “The others seem to fluctuate 
with the market. We follow the national 
averages very closely, and poultry, while not 
always the highest, tends to stabilize at defi- 
nite levels. If nothing else, chicken feed 
definitely helps us over the bad months 
when other sales fall off.” 


Hampshire also retails chicks. Last year 
it sold over 18,000, and followed up with 
sales of feed to most purchasers. 

Fertilizer sales have also increased in the 
past year. In 1952, the firm moved close to 
200 tons and also did a substantial volume 
of business in wire fence and posts. 

Remedies supplied by Dr. LeGear, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, and Lederle; seed 
by Pell-Bari Farms; Borden’s supplements; 
Funk Hybrid seed corn; poultry waterers, 
founts, hog feeders, waterers, and barn 
equipment; insecticides; and block salt also 
add income to this feed concern. 


Cattle feed made a remarkable recovery 
at Hampshire Feed Mill last October, with 


120 tons moved, prompting the dealers to 
think that the cattle situation may be im- 
proving. The firm has a few major cattle 
feed accounts, but beef rations do not play 
a major role in the profit column. All told, 
the firm retailed approximately 3.500 tons 
of feed in 1952, and looked for a greater 
total figure last year. 

The mill itself is considered as a service 
segment of the overall operation. Remodel- 
ing costs and new equipment were expensive 
necessities needed to bring in potential com- 
mercially-prepared feed buyers, Mr. Rusk 
explained. 

Charges for grinding and mixing range 
from 10 cents coarse run loose on the box 
to 15 cents fine bagged. Five cents is the 
customary charge for mixing. Totaled, 
mixing and grinding brought in about 
$5,000, or about 114 per cent of gross in- 
come last year. 

“We look on the mill as a definite asset 
and consider that it’s doing a good job if 
it doesn’t run in the red. There’s a lot of 
sentiment connected with its continuing 
operation — not so much for us as those 
who have lived around Hampshire all their 
life,” Mr. Acree added. 

The mill has quite a history, as Mr. Acree 
explained it: 

“At first, it was powered by wind. A 
chain ran from the drive shaft to a bell 
tower, and whenever the wind came up, 
the millers would go to work, even in the 
middle of the night. 


“Later, a steam engine was installed and 
the blades removed. It was the first steam 
engine in the village and generated the first 
electric power for the community. Electri- 
city followed when low-cost power became 
available.” 


Hampshire Feed Mill acquired an old 
garage in 1950 which the partners convert- 
ed into a 50 by 100-foot feed warehouse. It 
features drive-through facilities which per- 
mit loading and unloading under cover in 
adverse weather. That too, was completely 
remodeled by Mr. Rusk and Mr. Acree. 
The warehouse will hold approximately 100 
tons of feed. 

The mill is serviced by a rail spur of the 
Milwaukee Road which runs about .50 feet 
behind the premises. 

Delivery is maintained with trucks of 
two-ton and one-ton capacity. No regular 
routes are followed, and hauls are made in- 
stantly on placement of orders. The service 
area extends to a radius of 15 miles, with 
the heaviest concentration within eight 
miles. 

Credit, especially during the first two 
years of operation, proved to be the part- 
ner’s biggest problem. Hampshire Feed Mill 
does not believe in long-term contract sell- 
ing, or basing the feed sale over a period of 
months on a “ceiling price’ arrangement. 

“It’s hard to resist the temptation to do 
business that way,” Mr. Rusk said, “but if 
you aren't careful, such policies can lead 
to trouble. We try to stick as close as pos- 
sible to 30-day accounts and still meet com- 
petition from those who believe in granting 
longer terms. Most of our accounts pay 
promptly. Our dairy customers are usually 
in here immediately after they receive their 
milk checks.” 

“We could probably double our traffic 


if we granted long-term credit,” Bob Acree 
conjectured, “but it’s not healthy, especially 
when you consider what happened to the 
cattle men during the last two years. Gene 
and I work on the theory that anyone can 
be a salesman when the sky’s the limit on 
credit. But it takes diligence and effort to 
sell feed and show a profit.” Sales are 
divided quite evenly on a cash and credit 
basis. A $10,000 inventory is maintained 
with a turnover about 18 times each year. 
Cattle feed is sold at off-car discounts. Wo 
mark-downs are made on other prepared 
feeds. 

Mr. Rusk has become a keen student of 
poultry raising and has attended several 
clinics at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. The 
firm offers posting and diagnostic service, 
and all bulletins pertaining to poultry and 
livestock disease are passed along to its 
customers. 

Promotions play an important part in 
Hampshire Feed Mill’s sales picture. It 
sponsors feeder cattle meetings and has em- 
ployed the free chick day idea. It does a big 
volume of direct mail advertising and carries 
space at intervals in the local Hampshire 
Register. 

But for out-and-out profit building, Gene 
Rusk and Bob Acree have learned the value 
of just being “good fellows.” Their willing 
and ready to take time out from their chores 
to channel their efforts toward assisting 
others. 

And having fun at the same time is part 
of their business. With customers as passen- 
gers in the air, and their neighbors as 
partners in civic affairs, Gene Rusk and 
Bob Acree are proving unrelated interests 
have a definite part in the building of busi- 
ness at Hampshire Feed Mill in Hampshire, 
Til. 


Rutgers’ Thomson Is 
Dead at Age of 63 


Dr. Willard Chandler Thomson, head of 
the poultry department at Rutgers Univer- 
sity since 1921, died Jan. 12 at a New 
Brunswick, N. J., hospital after a long 
illness. The professor of poultry science 
was 63 years old. 

Dr. Thompson was born in Sun Prairie, 
Wis., received a bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Wisconsin, and rose 
from assistant and associate professor to 
full professor after joining the agricultural 
staff at Rutgers in 1913. 


List Expected Yield 
For Oats and Barley 


Global production of oats and barley for 
1953-54 is estimated at 129.8 million short 
tons, according to the foreign agricultural 
service. This is about a million tons above 
the early estimate of last Oct. 12 but is 
‘till two per cent under the bountiful 1952- 
53 harvest. 

Bulk of the current increase is accounted 
for by oats, where the jump is 45 million 
bushels over the earlier estimate. Oats pro- 
duction on this continent is slightly larger 
than estimated last fall, while barley yields 
appear to have decreased a little. 
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Quality... 


REW VITAMINS 


Evidence of the feed industry’s faith in Drew’s high 
quality vitamins and vitamin concentrates is demon- 
strated by consistent re-orders from many of the 
largest feed manufacturers in America. They depend 
on Drew purity, uniformity and quality to make better 
feeds at lower cost. 


VITAND A & D—Feeding Oils for poultry and animal feeds 
VITAND-STRAIGHT D—Feeding Oils for poultry and turkey feeds 


VITAND EMULSIONS—Vitamin Oil Emulsions for poultry and ani- 
mal feeds 


VITANDRY VITAMIN D;—in powder form for poultry feeds 


VITANDRY D.—Irradiated Yeast Sterols in powder form for four- 
footed animals 


VITANDRY A VITAMIN A-—stabilized in powder form for 
poultry and animal feeds 


Also CHOLINE CHLORIDE in liquid and powder form. 


For further information write 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
BOONTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK 10 e PHILADELPHIA 7 e CHICAGO 1 e BOSTON 10 
CANADA e BRAZIL e ARGENTINA 
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BIONATE FOR 
KETOSIS CONTROL 


A safe, effective product for 
treatment of ketosis in dairy 
cows. Mixed in feed or dis- 
solved in water, BIONATE gets 
results. Advertised in leading 
farm papers. Send for prices 
and leaflet. 


You'll like our service when 
in the market for: 


GRAIN AND FEEDS 
MAXIM Vitamin Oils 


FLEISCHMANN'S Irradiated 
Dry Yeast 


KODDY-MIX "300" Dry 
Vitamin D 


MAGNAVITE Feed Fortifiers 
MIRICOE Trace Minerals 

SCHLITZ Brewers Dried Yeast 
SNOW FLAKE Oyster Shells 


Dried Milk .. . Manganese Sul- 
phate . . . Anadex Kaf-Kaps 
. . Wheat Germ Oil... 
Penstix . . . Weedicide 2,4-D. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Corn Gluten Feed 
Hydrol Molasses 
Dex-Mo-Las 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
BRoadway 1-7411 


Happy Birthday 


Come March 7, Cap Geasey, hard-work- 
ing executive in the midwestern formula 
feed fieid, will light the candles on his 
Happy Birthday cake. Capable Cap, whose 
formal initials are “S. E.,” has been active 
in the feed industry for many years. 

Mr. Geasey most recently served as man- 
ager of Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, a post 
he resigned recently. Immediately prior to 
serving Vitality, Mr. Geasey managed the 
Chicago office of Philip R. Park, Inc., San 
Pedro, Calif., and was general manager of 
Fortune Feed Mills, Nashville, Tenn. His 
earlier associations were with Borden, 
Campbell-Sanford Advertising, and Albert 
Dickinson. 

Cap’s hobbies include flower gardening 
and sightseeing. The full March Happy 
Birthday complement includes: 


MARCH 1—E. C. Christel, Froedtert Grain 
€& Malting Co., Minneapolis; Carl A. 
Sandell, Sea Board Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

MARCH 2—A. W. Lohry, Kay-Dee Feed 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; J. J. Wickens, 
Specialty Feed Products Co., Plymouth, 
Mich.; Milton B. Wittig, Milwaukee. 

MARCH 3—Carl G. Orsinger, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

MARCH 4—Joe Sinaiko, Iowa Milling Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

MARCH 6—Jay Dusek, Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 7—H. E. Bradt, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo; S. E. Geasey, Chi- 
cago. 

MARCH 8—Roy H. Gravink, Meyerink 
Milling Co., Clymer, N. Y.; Frank Rabb, 
Heywood & Rabb, Inc., Morristown, 
Tenn. 

MARCH 9—Les Brown, R-Way Feed Co., 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; Sam R. Honegger, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Forrest, Ill. 

MARCH 11—Harold W. Grassl, Tanvilac 
Co., Des Moines. 

MARCH 13—W. J. Borst Jr., Wm. Borst 
& Son, Brocklyn, Wis.; W. G. Hottensen, 
W. M. Bell Co., Milwaukee; Leo J. 
Knapp, Calcium Carbonate Co., Chicago; 
C. L. Struven, Atlantic Supply Co., Bal- 
timore; E. H. Sather, Blue Ribbon Feeds, 
New Richmond, Wis. 

MARCH 14—Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane 
€& Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Clyde H. 
Hendix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa; Lewis B. Stuart, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. 

MARCH 15—Floyd M. Wilson, National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., La- 
mar, Colo. 

MARCH 16—Willard D. Cunningham, 
Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis; Carl B. 
Melander, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Milwaukee; John W. Miller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

MARCH 18—George F. Barrett, Chicago 
Feed Ingredient Co., Chicago; Roy Engel- 
hart, Borden Co., New York City: Robert 
L. Herrick, Herrick Feed Co., Harvard, 
Ill. 


S. E. GEASEY 


MARCH 19—Louis Y. Horton, Mallinck- 
rodt Chemical Works, St. Louis; E. K. 
Ludington Jr., Chase Bag Co., New York 
City. 

MARCH 20—John C. Adourian, Buffalo 
Feed & Supply Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

MARCH 21—H. B. McAllister, Chase Bag 
Co., Toledo; Ernest I. Sargent, Sargent 
& Co., Des Moines. 

MARCH 22-—George A. Spencer, Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. 

MARCH 23—Harry Hunter, American 
Corn Millers Federation, Chicago. 


MARCH 24—C. W. Sievert, C. W. Sievert 
& Associates, Chicago; Stanley L. De- 
Smidt, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; P. L. Ullmann, Chase Bag Co., 
Kansas City; Harwood N. Vredenburg, 
Muncy Mill Machinery Co., Muncy, Pa. 

MARCH 25—Harry R. Caldwell, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; R. E. 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc., New York 
City; A. H. Nunn, Chase Bag Co., New 
York City; John R. Stuart, Reliance Feed 
Co., Minneapolis. 

MARCH 26—A. E. Bush, Froedtert Grain 
€& Malting Co., Milwaukee; Harry F. 
Franke, Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; 
Jerry Sotola, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

MARCH 27—Joe S. Norris, Hardeman- 
King Co., Amarillo, Tex. 

MARCH 28—Donald G. Perkins, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York City. 

MARCH 29—Frank F. Helberg, Elgin 
Flour & Feed Co., Inc., Elgin, Ill. 

MARCH 30—Eugene G. Berry, B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago; C. B. Garrett, Mid- 
land-Western, Inc., York, Pa.; John H. 
Gillen, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


MARCH 31—Fred J. McCann, Jersee Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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“NATIONAL NO-MILK OUTSELLS \ 


ALL _ OTHER BRANDS COMBINED” 


says “Armin Boettcher, National No-Mill 
alf Food Dealer in Fremont, W | 


*M.: Y company, the Gateway Lumber Company, 
ate started selling National No-Milk in 1948. Our initial 
Oers. order was 500 lbs. Today we buy National No-Milk by 
== the ton. Out of seven brands of Calf Food in stock, we 


sell more National No-Milk than all other brands 
combined”’. 


You'll make money Selling 


"THERE'S a sound, solid reason for National No-Milk outselling all 
other brands combined at Gateway—and here’s why: National No-Milk 
gets results. And, because of these proven results, successful dairymen 


come back year after year—and that repeat business means repeat profits 
for National dealers. 


NATIONAL 


NO-MILK' 


CALF FOOD 


National No-Milk 
Calf Food — 


National No-Milk 
Calf Food Pellets 


SoME dealers have sold National No-Milk from 10 to 20 years; others, 


over 30 years; a few for over 40 years. They sell National No-Milk Calf NOMILK 
Food to start calves . . . and National No-Milk Heifer Pellets to grow ry 
’em out. National has paid off for them—as it will for you. 

National No-Milk 


Heifer Pellets 


STRONG ADVERTISING .. . in leading dairy and state 


farm publications, plus colorful literature, pre-sells 
customers for you. 


ae WRITE FOR DETAILS of National’s profit-making dealer 
at aN sales program today! Netional Dog Food 


FOOD COMPANY 


ince (‘1885 


WISCONSIN. 
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TWO SIGNIFICANT MARKETING REPORTS 


Broilers Improving 


Price Picture Brightens Slightly 


@ Partial recovery of broiler prices after a 
sharp drop in late December was the most 
significant development noted in the Jan- 
uary report of the poultry and egg situation 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Though demand has heightened since the 
end of last year, USDA forecast that broiler 
prices probably would not return to the 
levels of October and November. About 
half of the drop which occurred in late De- 
cember has been recovered, but seasonal in- 
creases in production now through March 
will probably keep farmers from regaining 
the full margin of three to four months ago. 

While egg prices have declined season- 
ally, the drop has been much less than 
usual, USDA noted. In mid-January, prices 
were about the same as a month earlier, and 
increased heavy demand for immediate con- 


sumption indicated that prices would remain 
about the same as a year ago. 

Current low stocks of frozen eggs also 
were cited by USDA as a contributing fac- 
tor to maintenance of fair margin. Jan. 1 
stocks of frozen eggs, it noted, were about 
42 million pounds, about eight million 
pounds below the corresponding figure for 
1953. Because of these lower stocks, egg 
breaking in large volume probably will be- 
gin early in the season. The result could 
well mean a diversion of approaching spring 
surpluses and a stabilization or reduction of 
any steep downward tendency in spring 
prices. 

Egg production during the next few 
months will not be much greater than a year 
earlier, USDA said. An increase of about 
three per cent could be attributed directly 


to an increase in numbers of layers on farms 
Jan. 1. An evening out of seasonal price 
changes on a long-range basis was also in- 
dicated by the reporting service. It said that 
the leveling off of egg production through 
the months was due mostly to increases in 
rate of lay during fall months, while only 
small increases in lay per hen have been 
registered during spring. 

The heaviest storm warnings seem to be 
aimed at the turkey producer. Once again 
USDA indicated a large increase in number 
of birds during 1954 is impending. Its re- 
port of growers’ intentions show that seven 
per cent more turkeys are in the offing for 
this year. (On the basis of these figures, the 
turkey advisory committee has forewarned 
producers that production should not ex- 
ceed that of 1953 if fair returns on the open 
market are to be earned this year.) 

USDA said its survey of farmers’ inten- 
tions for laying flock replacements would 
not be available until March. It did indi- 
cate, however, that present economic con- 
ditions suggest farmers may be interested 
in increasing flock size this year. The rise, 
it said, would take into account the recovery 
of feed prices from a three-year low mark. 
Egg-feed price ratios will probably remain 
favorable to the producer, however. 


Feed Output Drops 


Government-Cut Prices Hurt Trade 


@ Federal government sale of feedstuffs at 
reduced prices during 1953 hurt the indus- 
try in many states, the American Feed 
Manufacturers association has reported. In 
a Jan. 29 report, AFMA President W. E. 
Glennon noted a drop of 55 per cent in 
cattle feed production in the Southwest and 
Mountain areas. 

While the drought, which prompted gov- 
ernment sale of feedstuffs at lower prices, 
was responsible for decreases in cattle num- 
bers, Mr. Glennon stressed the fact that 
movement of feed supplies at one-half to 
two-thirds of market value “was one of 
the major factors in business losses of feed 
dealers and manufacturers alike.” 

Despite the drought-induced problems 
and reduced pig and turkey crops, total 
output of the feed trade fell only two per 
cent, AFMA reported. The year 1953 was 
the first since 1948 in which production 
failed to establish a new all-time record, the 
AFMA chief continued. 

Usually accurate estimates place 1953 
feed production at about 33.7 million tons, 
down 700,000 tons from 1952 figures but 
close to a million tons above the 1951 mark. 

A breakdown of total feed output showed 
poultry rations making up 61 per cent; dairy 
feeds, 21 per cent; swine rations, 8.4 per 
cent; beef and sheep feeds, five per cent: 
and miscellaneous types, 4.6 per cent. 

By types of feed, the following tonnage 
changes were reported: 

Turkey: down 14 per cent. 

All Other Poultry Feed: up three per cent. 
Dairy: practically no change. 
Swine: a three per cent decline. 
Beef and Sheep: down 16 per cent. 
Miscellaneous: down two per cent. 


The northeastern United States boosted 
feed production by one per cent, with a one 
per cent increase also reported for the Mid- 
west. Declines were noted in the Southwest, 
Far West, and Mountain states. 

The most substantial increase — four per 
cent — came in the southeastern section of 
the country. 


Recession Danger Is 
In Consumer’s Hands 


Whether or not the United States will 
witness a recession during the coming year 
will be determined more by the factors that 
affect national consumer psychology than by 
government spending, inventories, or “the 
host of business indicators.” 


That opinion was expressed last month 
by Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of 
the Du Pont Co. of Wilmington, Del. He 
forecast ““ amazing and dynamic industrial 
progress” through individual incentive and 
genius in the nation’s scientific laboratories. 

Of a possible recession, Mr. Greenewalt 
said that if people as a whole “feel they 
wish to defer a large percentage of their 
normal purchases, we will surely have a 
recession. If they are confident, willing, and 
able to satisfy their desires, we will have a 
boom.” 

Tracing the development of American 
economics, the Du Pont president cited the 
atmosphere of freedom as the nation’s most 
precious possession. In our efforts to achieve 
economic security, he said, the American 
people must not lose sight of the long range 


goal, “the continuation of progress to great- 
er productivity, to greater abundance, to 
new products for the betterment and simpli- 
fication of our lives.” 

In the last analysis, “it is the upward 
thrust of inventiveness and _ productivity 
that is the sure and tested tool that puts an 
end to any depression whether it is major 
or minor,” Mr. Greenewalt asserted. 


Honeggers’ Fairbury 
Plant Sets Record 


The 9,186 tons of feed produced by its 
Fairbury mill last December represented 
the highest monthly output in the plant's 
history, according to Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, Ill. Vice President E. F. 
Dickey also noted that sales of Big H feeds 
in the area served by the Fairbury mill to- 
taled 9,108 tons during December. 

A special dinner arranged by Honegger 
executives honored Fairbury’s production 
staff and their wives. Speaking at the dinner, 
President Ben A. Roth reported that Hon- 
egger mills in Ohio and Georgia also estab- 
lished tonnage records. 

At Mansfield, Ohio, he said, December 
tonnage was up 30 per cent from a year 
earlier, while output at Athens, Ga., was 50 
per cent higher than a year before. 

President Roth credited tonnage increases 
to higher demand for Big H feeds created 
by more comprehensive dealer coverage in 
established sales regions and by concentrated 
seliing by all dealers. 


GRAIN VENTILATORS 
Purchase of 939 grain ventilating assem- 
blies for use in Nebraska has been an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture. 
The units will be used in Commodity Credit 
Corp. storage structures. 
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pELLET MORE 
MORE 


CPM CENTURY ‘75” CPM “CENTURY” 


A big producer that economically meets 
medium to large output requirements. 
Rugged, compact—a real profit builder 
long proved in service everywhere! 


CPM MASTER MODEL 


Here is the quality engineered pellet 
mill ideally suited for smaller capacity 
plants. Produces any pellet size and 
shape! 


Here's the mill in greatest use where 
big capacity is required at lowest pro- 
duction cost per ton of pellets. No other 
machine can meet its overall efficiency! 


add a pelleting department to your 
plant— call in your nearest CPM rep- 
resentative. He's a fully ees 
feed plant.man, well qualified to serve 
you every step of the way from your 
initial planning and plant layout 
stages, through the installation, oper-_ 
ation and servicing of your California 
Pellet Mills and Equipment. Don’t take 
costly chances with inferior service — 
and equipment! Call CPM first —for 
the finest. 


‘CPM CRUMBLER ~~ 
“Perfected for high production of uni- 
crumbles. Installed in small space. 
Features smooth, quiet, trouble-free 
V-belt drive! 


CPM COOLER 
An outstanding advancement in pellet “Mow Mille Ve 


processing. Continuous and fully auto- | | | —today than all Ther make, combined! 
CALIFORNIA 


uniformly. 
PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California. © 1114 £. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 1728 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


ATLANTA * BUFFALO ° DENVER ° FORT WORTH 
SALES AND SERVICE ALSO IN: 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE ST. LOUIS 
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New Officer 


R. G. RUARK 


Two new vice presidents have been elect- 
ed by Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York City, the firm’s president, Dr. E. W. 
Reid, has announced. F. E. Glotfelty and 
R. G. Ruark are the new officers, with Mr. 
Glotfelty also elected a director of Corn 
Products. 


The new officer-director joined the firm 


in 1920 and in 1952 became executive as- 
sistant to Dr. Reid. He headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Ruark, who has served for 18 months 
as executive assistant to Dr. Reid, joined 
Corn Products in 1944 and in 1948 became 
assistant general manager of the company’s 
chemical division. 


Protein Requirements 
Of Broilers Studied 


Preliminary research at Oregon State Col- 
lege has indicated that six to 10-week-old 
broilers can make efficient gains just as easi- 
ly on a low protein ration as they can on 
feed containing higher percentages. 

That’s the report of L. E. Johnson, poul- 
try researcher at OSC. He said that trials 
just completed show that while a 20 to 22 
per cent protein diet is needed for optimum 
growth in chicks six weeks or younger, 
older birds can do just as well on a 17 per 
cent feed. In the OSC experiments, soybean 
was replaced by corn in reducing the pro- 
tein level. 

Mr. Johnson believes this knowledge 
could be good news for poultrymen. It 
might help ease the problem of shortages 
in high protein feed during 1954. The re- 
searcher is continuing his trials, experiment- 
ing with scratch grain as the protein replace- 


ment. 


@ JOHN PECK, Webster City, Iowa, has 


opened a new feed store. 


Del Gerdom of Denver 
Dies in Washington 


The manager of the grain department of 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Delbert 
F. Gerdom, died unexpectedly in Washing- 
ton Jan. 18. The Denver milling company 
executive was 47 years old. 

Mr. Gerdom had long been associated 
with the milling and grain industry. Prior to 
his being named grain department head of 
Colorado Milling in 1945, he had been 
associated with Lamson Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago; Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis; Bartlett-Frazier & Co., Omaha; and 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Gerdom was serving as head of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers association at 
the time of his death. 

Surviving are Mr. Gerdom’s wife, Flor- 
ence; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Gerdom; two brothers; and a sister. Funeral 
services were held at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


@ OSMOND SEED, FEED & GRAIN 
Co., Osmond, Neb., has purchased a new 
corn roller. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE 
Roy L. Johnson is the new territorial rep- 
resentative in southeastern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois for Old Elm Mills, offi- 
cials of the Watertown, Wis., firm have dis- 
closed. Mr. Johnson, who makes his home 
in Milwaukee, was formerly associated with 


G. E. Conkey Co., Cleveland. 


nememben lo remember 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 
BREWERS GRAINS 
CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
#1 MALT SPROUTS 


#2 SPROUTS 
MALT HULL FEED 


GRINDING BARLEY 
OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 
CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 
FEED & GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


QUALITY MILK SERVICE | 


Specializing in the 
transportation of all liquid 
feed products in bulk 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
TANK 

TRAILERS 


IN 
HANDLING 
SANITARY 

COMMODITIES 


Zauatily MILK SERVICE, Inc. 


WELEPHONE: 735 


BURLINGTON. WISCONSIN 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Wagon Drying, by H. D. Bruhn, Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Experiment Station, Madi- 
son, free. 

The farmer can prevent losses in the 
feeding value of hay by finishing the curing 
process on a wagon. Finishing the curing 
process in a wagon rack, according to the 
author, can reduce curing losses consider- 
ably. Wagon drying involves cutting the 
crop by mower, or combination mower and 
crusher. When the hay has wilted and dried 
to about 35 per cent moisture, it is chopped 
and loaded into a special type wagon rack 
where drying is finished. This six-page 
bulletin explains and pictures the process of 
curing field hay by wagon drying. Line 
drawn sectional views of wagon-rack con- 
struction are included, with particular at- 
tention paid to the auxiliary heating unit 
which is employed. 

* 
Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range 
Cattle in South Texas, by E. B. Reynolds, 
J. M. Jones, J. H. Jones, J. F. Fudge, and 
R. J. Kleberg Jr., Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, free. 

Marked improvement in market value and 
production resulted from experiments in 
which range cattle showing symptoms of 
phosphorus deficiency were fed supplements 
by varying methods. This report concerns 
itself with the various methods used in re- 
storing phosphorus to groups of range cattle 
being raised on low phosphorus sandy soils 
of south Texas. 

Three principal methods were used to 
feed cattle during the experiment. Phos- 
phorous was supplied by feeding bonemeal 
in self-feeders, by adding disodium phos- 
phate to the water supply, and by fertilizing 
pastures with triple superphosphate. All 
three methods reportedly prevented phos- 
phorus deficiency in cattle in normal seasons. 

Among some of the significant results 
noted were these: 

Cows that received supplements and cows 
on pasture fertilized with triple superphos- 
phate produced larger calf crops and heavi- 
er calves at weaning time than cows which 
did not receive phosphorus. Cows not re- 
ceiving supplement in any form yielded a 
gross return of $13.91 per acre, while all 
cows being fed supplement produced net 
returns from $16.91 per acre to $20.39 per 
acre. This bulletin should be a handy sales 
tool for the southwestern feed dealer. 

Hormonal Relationships and Application in 
the Production of Meats, Milk, and Eggs, 
by J. F. Sykes, F. N. Andrews, F. W. Hill, 
F. W. Lorenz, J. W. Thomas, and C. F. 
Winchester, National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council, Washington 25, 
D. C., $1. 

Latest up-to-the-minute information on 
the application of hormones in the nutrition 
of farm animals is presented in three major 
sections of this new publication. The use of 
estrogens for fattening poultry is discussed 
in the opening section, covering many 
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phases including toxic effects, carcass qua- 
lity, growth and feed consumption, restric- 
tion on use, and overall effects in birds. 
Thyroprotein and antithyroid drugs in poul- 
try feeding are fully covered. The last sec- 
tion of this booklet concerns itself with uses 
of drugs and hormones in beef cattle, sheep, 
and swine husbandry. Discussed are such 
current topics as effects of thyroprotein on 
swine and ruminants, antithyroid drugs, di- 
ethylstilbestrol and testosterone. Copies are 


now available in quantity. 


Offical Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Texas — Annual report of the feed con- 
trol service, 1952-53. Copies available 
through Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station. 

Nebraska — Commercial feeds and fer- 
tilizers, Sept. 30, 1952 to Oct. 1, 1953. For 
copy, write Department of Agriculture and 
Inspection, Lincoln. 

Delaware — Annual report (quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1953) of state board of agri- 
culture. Copies may be had by writing 
Board of Agriculture, Dover. 

North Carolina — Feed report for 1952- 
53. For copy, write Department of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh. 


14 Experiments Comparing Li d Oil Meal and « 
Cottonseed Meal for Fattening Cattle in Dry Lot 
pays AVERAGE DAILY GAINS [SELLING VALUE] LINSEED VALUE 
RCWT.INFA-| OVER COTTON- 
FED _| LINSEED [COTTONSEED oF LINSEED] SEED PER TON 
pounds | pounds dollars per cent 
Calves 
14 203 2.305 | 2.185 0.25 55 
20 200 2.24 2.05 no data 31 
Yearlings 
4 146 2.45 1.95 no data 41 
Older 
cattle 
6 133 2.45 2.75 0.15 4) 
6 133 2.38 1.97 same 38 
8 130 3.26 3.03 0.35 121 
8 130 2.46 2.40 0.15 32 
10 56 2.52 2.29 same 56 
10 140 2.33 2.11 same 57 
12 140 2.22 2.11 0.15 22 
12 140 2.27 2.00 0.75 57 
12 140 1.95 1.93 0.25 : 13 
9 140 2.62 2.38 0.20 41 
10 140 2.33 2.53 —0.25 —23 
Avg. of 
2.41 | 2.26 0.20 447 


*As reported on page 5 of ‘‘Inside Story of Linseed Oil Meal"’ 


14 Tests...13 Times a Winner! 


@ Better than cottonseed, soybean, or 
any other oil meal for cattle and sheep. 
Valuable, too, for cther livestock. That’s 
Archer Linseed Oil Meal! 

Note the margin of superiority shown 
by linseed oil meal in the table above. 
Note also, this is not the result of just 
one experiment. It’s the report of 14 
different feeding tests. And many other 
tests show the same thing. 

For years, science was baffled by the 
mystery of linseed oil meal. Nutrition- 
ists knew that it must contain some 
substance in addition to protein that 
made this difference. We know now, 


Archer 


that the substance is a mucilage popu- 
larly called mucin. 

In “The Inside Story of Linseed Oil 
Meal,”’ the magic of mucin is finally 
revealed. It tells, for example, how the 
amazing water absorbing and bulking 
capacity of mucin means greater rumen 
activity, bigger appetites, better health, 
faster growth, higher production and 
the famous “linseed bloom’’. 

Your customers will enjoy this at- 
tractive, easy-to-read story, and learn 
why feeds containing linseed oil meal 
are always tops. Use the coupon to 
order a supply. They’re free. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


Eastern Sales Offices: Buffalo, New York, Marine Trust Building, Cleveland 1014 


ARCHEReDANIELSe MIDLAND CO. 

i 600 Roanoke Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

yj @ Please send me ______ free copies of “The Inside Story of Linseed Oil Meal”’ for 
i distribution to my customers. Also send sample of ARCHER 36% Linseed Grits. 

Name 

Company. 
City State. 
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New York City, Woolworth Building, Digby 9-0750 <aed 


PENB Seeks $333,000 


Expansion of Program Is Essential 


@ dn organization which knows how to 
make every promotional dollar—and cent— 
count convened at Chicago Jan. 20-21 to 
map its campaign strategy for 1954-55. The 
group is the Poultry & Egg National Board, 
consumer education body which depends 
wholly on voluntary contributions from in- 
dustry for its funds. 

Meeting at the Windy city’s La Salle 
hotel, PENB heard Everett Mitchell, NBC 
radio and television farm headliner, declare 
that “to keep pace with America’s popula- 
tion growth and do the promotional job 
which must be done for poultry and eggs 
in the years immediately ahead, it will be 
necessary to enlarge the staff of PENB.” 

Mr. Mitchell cited estimates of a popula- 
tion of 177 million within six years and de- 
clared that an additional two billion pounds 
of meat will be needed to feed this bigger 
populace. 

“How much of this production will be in 
poultry products will depend on how far 
we succeed in influencing people to eat our 


Crippen President 
Frevert Is Dead 


The 73-year-old president of Crippen 
Mfg. Co., Alma, Mich., died at his home 
recently. Albert A. Frevert, who became 
chief executive at Crippen in 1930, had 
been associated with the firm for nearly 34 
years. 

Mr. Frevert held many patents relating to 
grain cleaning and seed treating, several of 
which are in use internationally. Continuing 
to operate Crippen are Vice President V. D. 
Frevert, Secretary Robert Frevert, and Treas- 
urer Ben Frevert. 


Magnuson Territory 
Expanded by Ewing 


Expansion of Vern A. Magnuson’s terri- 
tory to include northwestern Illinois and 
southwestern Wisconsin has been announced 
by Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. Mr. 
Magnuson plans to continue his headquar- 
ters at 804 Tenth st. in West Des Moines, 
lowa. 

According to Ewing, Mr. Magnuson’s new 
assignments have been necessitated by “‘in- 
creased demand for the new ‘performance 
products’ introduced for 1954 by Ray 
Ewing Co.” Included are special premixes 
for swine, broilers, cage layers, and turkeys. 

L-R MEETING 

A three-T theme featured the recent mid- 
winter sales conference held by Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va. The meet- 
ing stressed the effectiveness and impor- 
tance of time, talent, and tonnage. 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Of The Feed Bag Staff 


products,” the veteran radio personality as- 
serted. 

The Poultry & Egg National Board has 
been assured strong leadership for the year 
ahead with the re-election of energetic Ros- 
coe Hill of Lincoln, Neb., as president. New 
first vice president is Leslie Hubbard of 
Lancaster, Pa., while Herbert Beyers of Salt 


Lake City was chosen second vice president. 

Dr. L. A. (Tiny) Wilhelm of Purdue 
University continues as secretary and O. W. 
Olson, consultant to the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, will once again serve as treasurer. 


But the whopping big news of the two- 
day January meeting was the financial goal 
Chairman Norb Schaefer announced for 
1954: $333,000. PENB contributions to- 
taled nearly $210,000 last year. Obviously, 
the splendid work of the board’s executive 
staff makes the higher goal well warranted. 

Winner of the Andrew Christie award for 
1953 is Dr. A. R. Winter, Ohio State Uni- 
versity poultry scientist. He received an 
award scroll and $500 for his research in 
the bacteriological aspects of poultry and 
eggs. 


Maryland Margin on 
Broilers Is Tight 


Production and marketing figures released 
by two agricultural economists at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland indicate there’s no 
room in’ the eastern states broiler industry 
for below-average producers. According to 
Harold D. Smith and George A. Stevens, 
broiler growers in Maryland are barely able 
to recover their cash cost at present. market 
prices. ‘ 

The average grower with a flock of 
10,000 birds must spend about 23.2 cents 


What makes cancer 
MAN’S CRUELEST ENEMY? 


SOME diseases kill us mercifully. 


NOT CANCER. Yet, if nothing is done, 23 
million living Americans are destined to 
die of cancer . . . 230,000 of them 
this year. 


SOME diseases reveal their beginnings by 
pain or fever or shock. Not cancer. It 
starts silently, secretly, and too often 
spreads rapidly. 


AND SOME diseases spare us our young 
people. Not cancer! It strikes men and 
women and children, the old and the 
young. If nothing is done, one American 
in five will be stricken with cancer. 

SOMETHING CAN BE DONE. You can strike 
back at this cruel killer with a really gen- 
crous gift to the American Cancer Society. 
Your money is urgently needed—for re- 
search, for education, for clinics and 
facilities. Please make it a really BIG gift! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


per pound to produce a three-pound broiler 
in 10 to 11 weeks, they said. With current 
market prices less than 25 cents per pound, 
the below-average poultryman can hardly 
break even. 

The economists found that a flock of 
10,000 birds will usually amount to about 
27,000 pounds of meat by market time. 
Cash cost of production would total around 
$6,254. The return at market prices as of 
Jan. 1 would be $6,064. Messrs. Smith and 
Stevens said their data were based on aver- 
age conditions, and that “a good manager 
blessed with better than average luck can 
produce broilers slightly cheaper.” 


Harteau Injured in 
Highway Accident 


The president of Harteau Feed Co., Cu- 
dahy, Wis., was seriously injured in a high- 
way accident Jan. 16 near Rockfield, Wis. 
Milton D. Harteau was a passenger in an 
automobile driven by Miles Anderle, a Har- 
teau employe. 

Mr. Anderle’s car was struck head-on by 
another vehicle which swerved into its path. 
Mr. Harteau suffered severe facial lacera- 
tions and a crushed foot. The driver suf- 
fered a fractured knee and several broken 
ribs. Both are convalescing at their homes. 


Sewall on Staff of 
ADM Booster Feeds 


Tom Sewall has been named sales repre- 
sentative for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
in northeastern Minnesota and northwestern 
Wisconsin, according to Earl Branson, man- 
ager of the Minneapolis firm’s Booster feeds 
divison. 

Mr. Sewall, who makes his home in 
Detroit Lakes, Minn., attended the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and has worked the past 
two years as a feed salesman in the Detroit 
Lakes region. He has also had experience in 
agriculture as a farm manager in Minnesota 
and Montana. 

The new representative will replace Allen 
Hansen in his territory. Mr. Hansen, who 
covered the sales district for three years, 
now will head Archer’s turkey promotion 
and service department. 
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AT LOW 
COST... 


Sprout-Waldron 
CRUMBLIZER 


Now you can cash in on 
the big demand for 

crumblized feeds with 
small investment and low operating costs. A Sprout- 
Waldron CRUMBLIZER requires only 10 h.p. and 
approximately 12 inches of headroom to handle the 
total output of the highest capacity pellet mill. It can 
be installed on the “stream” or in combination with a 
pellet cooler. A by-pass valve permits instant shifting 
between pellets and crumbles. A full range of sizes 
and models meets all requirements. Centrifugally cast 
rolls and proper corrugations insure long life and high 
production. 


Before you buy any crumbling rolls, see your 
= SPROUT-WALDRON MAN! 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


22 LOGAN STREET MUNCY, PA. 
PELLET MILLS- HAMMER ROLLER ATTRITION ano BURR STONE MILLS 
335 


MIXERS - SCREW. BELT. ano PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS: BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CUTTERS CRUSHERS. ano FEEDERS~ REELS. SEPARATORS. ano ASPIRATORS 


SOLVE YOUR 
GRAIN-DRYING 
PROBLEMS ... 
1954 STYLE 


Again this year, Aeroglide Grain. 
Driers are leading the field in per- 
formance and economy. Yes, Mr. Grain Man, 
you can enjoy the same popular advantages 


that made the 1953 model one of the grain 


about the famous Climate Compensa- 
tor, Power Discharge, increased air 


volume and added discharge height. 


Just call or write us today. 


Heroglide Corporation 


510 GLENWOOD AVE.,RALEIGH, N. C., TELEPHONE 6422 
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For Best 


With LEGUME 
\noculate with 


THE ORIGINAL LEGUME I 
Mas Served the America® 
pacterté 


Read Guarantee — 


oF LEGUM 


EST QUALITY 


First in sales and profits for dealers; NITRAGIN has 
outsold all other legume inoculants since 1898. Half a 
century of crop results made NITRAGIN first in farmer 
demand. Results and advertising keep it there. NITRA- 
GIN supports YOU, the dealer, with vigorous national 
advertising via farm papers and radio. 


Dated freshness and guaranteed bacteria 
count show farmers what they’re get- 
ting. This orange-colored can is famous 
with seedsmen, too, as a profit-maker! 


Fresh Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Near You. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
3207 W. Custer Ave. * Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
Export by: DUMMANN WORLD TRADE CO., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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Summer is the time of year when the wife 
with the green thumb has a husband with 
blistered hands. 


* * 


WISE BIRD 
A snooty passenger stepped from the 
tiain and gazed around the little hamlet 
with disdain. 
“How long has this town been dead?” 
he queried the little old depot agent who 
was rocking in his chair on the platform. 
“Not long, I reckon,” he answered. 
“You're the first buzzard I’ve seen around 
these parts!” 
+ 
Bill Vaughan points out that women are 
the sex which believes that if you charge 
it, it’s not spending, and if you add a 
cherry to it, it’s not intoxicating. 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


WHIRLAWAY 
Farmer: “What are you going to do with 
this horse now that you've finally bought it 
from me?” 
City Boy: “Well, I guess I'll try and 
race him.” 
Farmer: “Bet you win.” 


Men are like steel—their value lessens 
when they lose their temper. 


New. 


80% Condensed 
Fish Solubles 


(Dehydrated on Wheat Middlings) 


FOUR BIG ADVANTAGES! 


UNIFORM ... 


Dynasol is an extremely uniform source of all the valuable 
nutrients of condensed fish solubles including unidentified 


growth factors. 


DEPENDABLE ... 


Dependable in quality — dependable in supply. Never any 
market shortages to upset your plans. 


ECONOMICAL ... 


Dynasol is low priced and not subject to radical price fluc- 
tuations. In a ton of feed, a 50 Ib. bag of Dynasol (contain- 
ing 80% condensed fish solubles, dehydrated) will provide 
the 2% fish soluble level normally recommended. 


CONVENIENT... 


Dry form of a messy liquid ingredient — now in easy-to- 
handle 50 Ib. multi-walled, tidy, rot resistant, paper bags. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, lowa | 
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There’s nothing like the first horseback 

ride to make a person feel better off. 
* 
PACKED WELL 

The youthful fireman on the locomotive 
stepped from the cab onto the water tender 
and proceded to put the water into the 
hole. His foot got tangled and slipped into 
the tank. 

“Buddy,” chided the salty engineer, 
“just pour the stuff in. You don’t have to 
tromp it down!” 

Car sickness is that feeling that comes 

every month when payments become due. 


SPITTIN’ IMAGE 

Father: “You have a good deal of nerve 
coming here to ask for my daughter’s hand. 
How in the world do you ever expect to be 
able to give her all the things she’s used 
to having?” 

Suitor: “Well, sir, that shouldn't be too 
hard. I've got a terrible temper, too.” 

* * 


It’s impossible for a woman to be mar- 
ried to the same man for 50 years. After 
the first 25, he’s not the same man. 

* 


* * 
PERFECT FIT 

The recently-inducted soldier soon learned 
that it didn’t pay to show displeasure or 
talk back to a superior. After receiving his 
new dress uniform from the quartermaster, 
he reported back to the supply sergeant. 

“Well,” snarled the burly sergeant, “does 
it fit okay?” 

“Oh, yes,” squeaked the inductee. “Only 
thing is the jacket might be a bit loose 


around the ankles.” 
* * & 


A burlesque show is where all the actress- 

es think the audience is from Missouri. 
* 
WORN BEARINGS 

Emily: “It’s terrible, doctor. My husband 
is suffering from a complete delusion that 
he’s a garbage grinder.” 

Doctor: “Well, that really isn’t serious. 
Quite harmless, as a matter of fact.” 

Emily: “Oh, I don’t mind the delusion 
so much. But when he goes to sleep at 
night with his mouth open, the darn motor 
keeps me awake!” 

* * 
COMPLETE RECOVERY 

Axel: “See here, Mildred, I don’t like this 
idea of inviting your old boy friend over 
for dinner. He used to be pretty fresh with 
you before we were married.” 

Mildred: “That's no cause for alarm. You 
used to kiss me before we were married, 


Axel: “I know, but I got over it; maybe 

he hasn't!” 
* * 
PROMPT PRESCRIPTION 

Joe: “I saw my doctor yesterday about my 
lack of memory.” 

Pete: “What did he advise?” 

Joe: “That I pay him in advance.” 
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— Principal’s 
(Continued from page 35) 


is in use by all dealers of the area. 

The Windus firm has continued to ex- 
pand warehouse facilities to maintain quan- 
tity buying and carload price shipping ad- 
vantages. A separately-located storage ware- 
house is served by a spur track and has 
been expanded to double its initial capacity. 
It now holds about 12 carloads of bulk 
goods. A typical inventory carries three 
carloads of feed, five of hay, two of peat 
moss, and two loads of fertilizer. Prior to 
the installation of this warehouse, the firm 
unloaded from rail cars to truck and stored 
everything in the back of the salesroom 
warehouse. 

Two important factors in this business 
venture over a 15-year span have played a 
strong hand in increased growth and ex- 
pansion of the firm. First, the feed business, 
upon which the firm started operations, has 
supported overall expenses as an income of 
steady proportions. Second, two of Mr. Win- 
dus’ sons joined the business, adding much 
in the way of new lines while enabling the 
senior merchant to participate in more com- 
munity affairs. 

On the civic side, the ex-educator has 
been a steady and important participant in 
affairs of the local school board, Future 
Farmers of America, 4-H, county fairs, and 
the agricultural committee of the Longview 
chamber of commerce. As a result of such 
activities, he has had a hand in promoting 
such projects as the current “perpetual pig 
project” and “soil fertility recommendation” 
promotions. 

The “perpetual pig project” is a typical 
promotion for FFA and 4-H groups in 
which a farm youth is given a first-bred 
sow. Out of the first litter the boy returns 
one or two pigs to his agricultural teacher 
or the county agent. This modern-day ver- 
sion of the “pigs is pigs” classic, in actual 
operation, accounted for 19 out of 20 pigs 
entered in the last county fair in the area. 
The program grows at no expense though 
Mr. Windus admits, with a smile, that “local 
agricultural teachers and county agents are 
stuck with the actual work of the project.” 

Typical of ‘“‘adult” programs is the pro- 
motion of the soil fertility recommendations. 
Information for this program comes from 
the local county agent and points out suc- 
cessful methods and on-the-spot addresses 
of local farmers putting new soil practices in 
action. The principal function of the pro- 
motion is to further publicize this program 
so that it reaches some of the smaller ranch- 
ers, farmers and “one-cow” dairymen, who 
might not otherwise follow bulletins and 
other reports of the county agent. 

Such enthusiastic participation on the 
part of Maurice Windus has netted him the 
appreciation of all area farmers. His part 
in civic affairs has helped create good will 
for Windus Feed & Seed, resulting in pro- 
portionate advances of his feed sale volume. 

Longview is noted as a “family town.” 
A major portion of businessmen, farmers, 
and factory workers are made up of “father- 
and-son teams.” In this regard Maurice 
Windus is no exception, and he is quick to 
credit the participation of Chester, who is 
general manager, and Allan, in charge of 
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the pet and machinery department, for the 
growth of the firm. Both sons are familiar 
with, and trained in, every phase of the 
operation of the store. 

“The boys are indispensable,” said Mr. 
Windus. “I wouldn’t know what to do with- 
out them. They are excellent managers and 
enthusiastic salesmen. They've been a boon 
to our store and a credit to our phase of 
the agricultural industry.” 


The major trade lines carried by the firm 
are Centennial and Albers feeds. Other 
items include power garden tools, seeds, 
bulbs in season, pets and pet supplies, and 
fresh ranch eggs. Sale of fresh eggs has 
served to help poultry raising customers and 
also forms a contact link with city dwellers 
who also drop in for an occasional purchase 
of sideline items. 


But dependency on his ability to share 
technical agricultural knowledge with the 
novice farmers surrounding Longview, 
Wash., is Maurice Windus’ prime profit 
promoter. Meeting the troubled poultryman 
or cattle raiser at the sales counter of Win- 
dus Feed & Seed Store, he’s sure mutual 
understanding of production and conserva- 
tion techniques will stand him in good stead 
when the farmer looks around for a place 
to buy feed. 


HEAVY DUTY TRUCK 
A new lift truck with 7)4-ton capacity 
has been introduced by the Hyster Co., 
Portland, Ore. The unit has a water-cooled 
industrial engine. For complete price and 
technical details, circle Reader Service 


No. 3. 


WITH 


SALT 


—WITH “PROTEIN-BOUND” IODINE 
GUARANTEED 100% STABLE 


Whether you're a Feed Manufacturer, Custom Mixer or 
Retail Feed Dealer--you'll find that HARDY'S, the origin- 
al, TRACE MINERAL SALT helps you make more profit. 
By simplifying feed mixing, it cuts mixing costs--thus in- 
creasing profits for Feed Manufacturers and Custom 
Mixers. Because of its great popularity for free choice 
feeding--it's a steady, profitable seller for dealers. 


MORE PROFIT 


FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS, 
CUSTOM MIXERS, FEED DEALERS 


ARDY’S 
THE ORIGINAL | 


TRACE MINERAL 


HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL 
SALT FORMULAS CONTAIN 


— all the essential Trace Minerals 
— lodine, Manganese, Iron, Cop- 
per, and Cobait—in the recom- 
mended amounts to fortify feeds 
with Trace Minerals at the proper 
levels, when used according to 
direction. 


ADVANTAGES OF HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT 
* 2 DIFFERENT FORMULAS — No. | for Adult Animals and poultry; 


No. 2 for Growing and Breeding Animals and Poultry. Both 
formulas available in registered bags for resale and custom 
mixing, or in the industrial bag for use in registered feeds only. 
e ONLY 2 ITEMS TO STOCK 
instead of 6 or 7. 


FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES-- 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
US TODAY! 


e IDEAL FOR FEED MIXING 
--use in place of regular 
salt in your formula. 

BULKS LARGER THAN 

MOST TRACE MINERAL 

PRE-MIXES because it con- 

tains 93 to 97 per cent salt. 

Assures better distribution 

in feed. 

LOW COST--Costs only 

_about 10c per ton of feed. 

Only a few dollars per ton 

more than ordinary iodized 

salt. 

e IODINE GUARANTEED 100 
PER CENT STABLE--Ends 
worries about stability of 
Potassium lodide in your 
feeds. 

e IODINE IS "PROTEIN- 
BOUND"--Much more rea- 
dily assimilated than or- 
dinary inorganic iodine 
(Potassium lodide). 


HARDY SALT CO. 
DRAWER 449 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


OO 


FOR CUSTOM MIXING AND 
FREE CHOICE FEEDING. 


FOR USE IN REGISTERED 
FEEDS ONLY. 
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Betty Cowed was a popular lass— 
A product of excellent breeding, 
The reason she got to the top of her class— 
Was NEPTUNE Mineral Feeding! 


A BETTER WAY FOR LIVESTOCK TO GET 


ESSENTIAL MINERALS IS WITH... 


SOE mec. us. PAT. OFF 


MINERAL 
CONCENTRATE 


Neptune MineraleContentrate 

_produced fer you by theanakers 

‘of ManAmaz and contains the 

“extra. benefit of important trace 

aimerals from an Organic source 
fic Coast Sea: Kelp. 


anufactire your owe Nep 

oral Feed fortified with 

Mineral Concentrate: 

iil pocket extra by 
ying dealers who demand 

uality, economical mineral 


Start this new business cemibg: 

our We supply you “vith: 
ne Mineral Corieentrate 
2. Fernmulas, 3. Feeding Tastrac- 
tions—and you pocket the profits! 


Write ug today! 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


Engine 


Berth 42, Marhor 
San Pedro, 


—Stand Up 


(Continued from page 36) 


path of free enterprise secure in the knowl- 
edge that it can happen here and why not 
to me? 

Do you think we would be where we are 
today if the government decided that there 
should be a limit on the telephones in use, 
the number of trucks or cars that could be 
produced, the number of homes with elec- 
tric lights, the number of tractors or com- 
bines that could be manufactured? During 
this progressive half-century just passed, 
there were numerous automobile manufac- 
turers who went out of business, yet we 
do not think it strange. 

But you don’t think that it is going to 
deter some other enterprising Americans 
from taking the same risk — if not in the 
field of automobiles, in the field of air- 
plane manufacturing, or the production of 
household appliances, or in some new or 
as yet unheard of grain processing business. 
The opportunities are still here. All we ask 
is the freedom of choice, the freedom to 
risk our own time and money. When you 
take away that free choice, when you take 
away that big incentive, that big chance, 
then you have taken away from the people 
one of the fundamentals that makes us dif- 
ferent, that makes us better than so many 
of our neighbors in other parts of the world. 

That is the challenge that we in the grain 
trade face today. Are we going to stand 
idly by and see a system, of which we are 
an important part, fall by the wayside 
through disuse? Are we going to see the 
facilities for service that we maintain for 
the agricultural economy only partly used? 
Are we going to be asked to contribute our 
taxes, and our efforts, to propagate a sub- 
stitute system for the proven one we now 
have? 

Sure, there are faults in our free enter- 
prise system called the “grain business,” 
but at least we are prepared to pay for our 
own mistakes. We do not ask the govern- 
ment to support our errors of judgment 
from the public treasury — and as American 
businessmen we have the right, as Ameri- 
cans and taxpayers, to receive every con- 
sideration that any other citizen has. Let 
us not become “second grade” citizens be- 
cause we are associated with an industry 
that has problems of a political nature. 

Let’s stand up and be heard as contrib- 
utors to what has made the country what 
it is today, and let us make sure that we are 
not caught between the millstone of politics 
and ignorance and ground out of existence. 

And now you may ask “How are we go- 
ing to do these things? How are we going 
to protect ourselves against the un- 
informed?” Just what are we doing today 
only more of that! 

No matter how strong you are as an in- 
dividual you just can’t do the job of edu- 
cating the public, the politician, and the 
office holder as to the job you do, the place 
you fill, the right you have in our American 
system of free enterprise. There is a trem- 
endous amount of education to do. 

Let’s look at it this way — in a selfish 
manner. What are you protecting? 


First, you who are proprietors are pro- 


tecting your capital — your basic means of 
utilizing the money you have. Second, you 
are trying to protect your individual means 
of making a living. Then you are trying to 
maintain a system that enables you as an 
employer to engage others, to offer young 
men the same opportunities that you have 
had. Isn’t that something to fight for? 

How are we going to continue this busi- 
ness, how are we going to attract the talent- 
ed young men necessary to perpetuate our 
system of doing business, unless we can 
show them we have the same opportunities 
for profit, for advancement, for fulfilling 
the American dream of success, self 
achieved? 

Don’t think if you pay your dues and 
come to the annual meeting you have done 
your part. Brother, you have only started! 
Let all of your fellow members in the grain 
and feed business have the benefit of your 
knowledge and your experience, because 
what helps one helps all and vice versa. 

Take the time to explain to your neigh- 
bors just what our business means and what 
our job is. It is nothing to be ashamed of. 
Make sure that the young people in your 
community are being told about our free 
choice American enterprise system and 
what it means to them. 


Russ Kerns Is Named 
By Holt Products 


A prominent American association base- 
ball player, Russ Kerns, has joined the sales 
staff of Holt Products Co., Milwaukee, the 
firm has announced. A catcher for the To- 
ledo Sox in 1953, Mr. Kerns will serve 
Holt in eastern Michigan and northern 
Ohio. 

The new sales appointee makes his home 
on a farm near Fremont, Ohio, where he 
raises Holstein cattle. Holt manufactures 
antibiotic, trace mineral, and vitamin feed 
supplements. 


Sales Areas Expanded 
By Calcium Carbonate 


Revamping of its sales setup in Minne- 
sota and eastern North and South Dakota 
has been announced by Calcium Carbonate 
Co., Chicago. Sales Manager E. G. Horst 
explained that more effective service would 
be provided under the new alignment, which 
extends territorial coverage of two CCC 
sales representatives. 

Gib Wood has expanded his sales area to 
include western Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
while Charles Dawson has added eastern 
Minnesota to his territory. 


Shipments destined for Minnesota and 
adjoining states are made from Calcium 
Carbonate’s plants at Quincy, Ill., and 
Weeping Water, Neb. The firm's line in- 
cludes calcium carbonate in plain, iodized, 
and iodized-manganesed forms; Shellmaker 
calcium grit; trace mineral premixes; and 
Farm-Cal, a product used for dairy barn 
sanitation and poultry litter conditioning. 

Readers who would like details on the 
full Calcium Carbonate Co. line should cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 10. 
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Mill Chief 


RALPH SHERDEN 


Ralph Sherden has been appointed gen- 
eral foreman of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.'s 
new feed mixing plant, officials of the De- 
catur, Ill., firm have announced. The new 
plant is scheduled for completion early this 
year. 

Mr. Sherden has been with Staley’s chem- 
ical engineering staff since 1947. He is a 
1946 graduate in chemical engineering from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Staley’s new feed mill will consolidate all 
of the company’s feed operations in one 
location, according to the announcement. 
Total investment will be about one million 
dollars. 


Tell How to Control 
Sows’ Weight Gains. 


Weight gains of bred sows can be con- 
trolled by feeding more oats or alfalfa meal 
in the ration, according to D. E. Becker, 
swine nutritionist at the University of 
Illinois. Excess fat makes sows clumsy and 
causes many pigs to be overlaid at farrow- 
ing, Mr. Becker pointed out. 

He suggested that gilts should gain be- 
tween 100 and 125 pounds during pregnan- 
cy. Sows can gain from 75 to 100 pounds. 

Hand feeding is Mr. Becker's answer to 
the problem. He advised a ration made up 
of 1,000 pounds of ground ear corn, 700 
pounds of ground alfalfa hay, and 300 
pounds of sow supplement for each ton of 
feed. 

TURKEY CLINIC 

The January turkey health and nutrition 
school sponsored by Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., attracted 35 
students, the firm has reported. Featured 
speaker at the school was Dr. P. H. Seitz, 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture 
poultry pathologist. 
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No Wonder 
VITALITY Doc Foops RANK FIRST 


DOG OWNERS EVERYWHERE PREFER 
THE “SPECIALIZED DIETS” OF 
VITALITY DOG FOODS 


BEST FOR 


FOLKS TO BUY 


Get the Facts About 
VITALITY’s Dog Food 
Merchandising Program 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 


2020 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Are you getting 
your share of 


the money-making 
VITALITY 
Dog Food Sales? 


Vitality Mills provides the most com- 
plete line of quality dog foods—ena- 
bling you to sell every dog owner from 
the breeder who raises, trains and 
shows dogs professionally to the hunter 
and the pet owner. Vitality Mills is the 
one manufacturer that offers ‘“‘special- 


ized diets’”’ that mean extra sales and 


increased volume for you. 


You'll profit more 
if you keep Vitality 


ALWAYS 


on display 
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Purchasing Agents 


They Have Banded Together 


@ Additional segments of a program de- 
signed to coordinate and improve purchas- 
ing procedures in the feed manufacturing 
industry have been announced by Erle M. 
Ellis, chairman of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association committee of purchas- 
ing agents. The purchasing group, made up 
of the industry’s top executives, met with 
officers of AFMA in mid-January to lay out 
its organizational plan. 

To carry out its investigations and work 
on modernization and improvement of pur- 
chasing, the newly-formed committee di- 
vided itself into 10 sub-committees. 

“Six of the sub-committees will work with 
trading rules committees of allied industry 
associations, and four will act as liasion with 
other AFMA committees,” Mr. Ellis an- 
nounced. 


He pointed out some of the problems 
which will engage the sub-committee at the 
outset. They are inconsistencies in defini- 
tions of “shipping times,” acceptance agree- 
ments of bulk shipments, specifications for 
ingredients, and uniform purchasing con- 
tracts. Removal of these problems would do 
much to facilitate improved trading in the 
feed manufacturing trade, Mr. Ellis pre- 
dicted. 


The new purchasing agents committee 
also will provide counsel for the trade, Mr. 


Ellis said. Member companies have been 
invited to forward the names of their pur- 
chasing agents to the association office. 
These agents, he explained, will serve as 
liasion between their companies and the new 
AFMA committee. 


Named chairmen of six sub-committees 
to work in cooperation with allied industry 
groups were: R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina 
Co., with Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association; Joseph Cooper, Staley Milling 
Co., with American Dehydrators association; 
Robert Richards, Chas. M. Cox Co., with 
National Soybean Processors association; 
Charles Harris, Burrus Feed Mills, with Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products assoication; E. 
W. Peters, Kasco Mills, with Millers Na- 
tional federation; and L. J. Halbach, Pills- 
bury Mills, with American Corn Millers 


federation. 


Four sub-committee chairmen to act as 
liason with other AFMA committees are: 
S. J. Beyhan, Cooperative Mills; P. H. 
Knowles, General Mills; W. E. Huge, Me- 
Millen Feed Mills; and R. H. Griffiths, 
Allied Mills. 


@ RAY NICHOLS, Lebanon, Ore., has 
purchased Eichner’s Feed Store and will 
operate it in conjunction with his ChicVill 
hatchery as Nichols Feed & Hatchery. 


MILNER ABROAD 

Max Milner, Kansas State College milling 
expert, has taken a six months leave of 
absence to serve as an advisor on grain 
technology to the Israel government, school 
officials have disclosed. Mr. Milner’s ap- 
pointment was made by the food and agri- 
cultural organization of the United Nations. 
He was to assume his duties on Feb. 1. 


Corn Acreage to Dip 
In Commercial Areas 


Corn acreage will dip 17.4 per cent of 
last year’s total in the nation’s commercial 
production areas as a result of acreage 
allotments revealed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson late last month. 

Under the allotment program, farmers 
will be limited to the production of approxi- 
mately 47 million acres. This year, land 
planted to corn totaled 57 million acres. 
Each farmer in the commercial areas where 
the allotments apply will be notified of 
maximum acreage in advance of planting 
time this spring, USDA said. 

A total of 834 counties are included in 
the acreage allotment program. The ma- 
jority are located in the states of the mid- 
western Corn Belt. Acreage allotments are 
arrived at by use of a formula contained in 
the agricultural adjustment act and are de- 
signed to make available a normal supply of 
corn in the marketing year covered by the 
allotment. 

According to USDA, the formula indi- 
cates need for a production of about two 
billion bushels for 1954. 


is as important for high 
quality egg production 
as anything a feed 
dealer sells. 


Skilled hands guide the dredge that scoops oyster shell from the bot- 


tom of Galveston Bay. Experienced men in every phase of operations 


are a major factor in assuring the uniform high quality of every sack of 


Shell builder. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON TEXAS 
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Ad Chief 


IRENE DENNERY 


Announcement of the appointment of 
Irene Dennery as its new advertising and 
sales promotion manager has been made by 
Nopco Chemical Co. of Harrison, N. J. 
Miss Dennery returns to Nopco after serv- 
ing as advertising manager for Ajax Electric 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

Formerly, the new promotion manager 
acted as an assistant to the vice president at 
Nopco’s headquarters. She has also been 
employed at several other eastern concerns 
as advertising manager. Miss Dennery was 
instrumental in the foundation of the New 
Jersey chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers association. 

Among her other duties at Nopco, she 
will supervise the advertising of the firm’s 
Vitex laboratories products, including vita- 
min D for dairy cows, and products of the 
agricultural division, which produces forti- 
fiers for animal feeds. 


Feed Consumption Is 
Production Measure 


Feed consumption is the best measuring 
stick and indicator of poultry production. 
That’s the opinion of Ted E. Hartung, 
poultryman for the Colorado A & M Col- 
lege extension service. He said a daily check 
of feed usage can be the farmer's best meth- 
od of foretelling trouble in his flock. 

As a general rule, Mr. Hartung believes, 
50 to 60 per cent production of eggs for 
the Leghorn layer should be based on con- 
sumption of 25 to 26 pounds of feed per 
100 birds. Heavier birds will consume about 
29 pounds per 100. 

Mr. Hartung said feed consumption can 
be upped by feeding pellets as a supplement 
and by feeding more often. Excellent re- 
sults may also be obtained by feeding a high 
level of antibiotic feed for a week, he said. 
Under the method, there should be at least 
100 grams of antibiotic per ton to be effec- 
tive in increasing intake. 
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THEY'RE ALL BUT 
HOW THEY WORK TOGETHER 


Glance through this issue of The Feed Bag. Note the attention- 
compelling ads for various feed ingredients. It is possible that 
any of them may improve your feeds. 


But which to choose? Will any one do the job? How will 
it work in combination with other ingredients? And is it possible 
or worthwhile to try to mix a few ounces of the product into a 
ton of feed? 


Question, questions, questions! What are the answers? 


Let your answer be “Ultra-Life.” In one easy-to-mix bag of an 
Ultra-Life Product is contained complete feed fortification, every 
ingredient tested in combination with the others, and every new 
product, also tested to see if it will make for improvement. 


Feed manufacturers using Ultra-Life products are making feeds 
equal to any on the market, regardless of price. Many are increasing 
their volume, in spite of today’s scramble for business. Why not 
see where Ultra-Life fits into your picture? 


Ultra-Life Laboratories 


Main Office and Plant ¢ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


2 
Cy 
: 
G 
S SS 
yLTRA-LIFE pRODUCTS 
to help make better feeds 
ULTRA-LIFE SERVICES 
to help gnerease sales : 
and where car any feed manufacturer find i ae 
S gelling services that compare with those offered by . . 
NS Ultra-Life? Why don’t you get details? 


The PRATT franchise will 


mean more in ‘54 than ever before 


All add uptoa fast moving, profitable 
feed sales picture for Pratt Dealers. 


Find out how you can 
cash in on Pratts big 


for 
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PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
| 93 Leddy Street, Buffalo 10, N.Y. 
hires - Please send me information on the Pratt Franchise and the profit picture for '54. 
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Reader Service Pages 


People With Purpose 
Staff Lederle Labs 


The role of Lederle Laboratories in mod- 
ern-day medicine is the subject of a new 
pocket-sized pictorial booklet, “The Lederle 
Story,” available from American Cyanamid 
Co. of New York City. 

“The story of Lederle is simply the story 
of people with a purpose: “To help your 
doctor help you’,” the introduction to this 
highly informative booklet discloses. In 
easy-to-read language, the booklet pictures 
and tells the manner in which Lederle has 
sought to serve the nation and reviews the 
chemical drug division’s foundation and 
growth. 

Also discussed are Lederle’s personnel, 
its professional service to the medical men 
of America, and the clinical research that 
goes into the preparation of the firm’s 
pharmaceuticals and biologicals. Copies of 
the Lederle booklet may be obtained by cir- 
cling Reader Service No. 8. 


TRACTOR RADIO 


Availability of a shock-resistant tractor 
radio adapted for use on farm equipment 
has been announced by Automatic Radio 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Boston. Automatic claims 
that its tractor radio is equipped to give 
strong reception and is sturdily constructed 
with shockproof mounting to guarantee de- 
pendable performance on rough ground. 
For dealer particulars, circle Reader Service 
No. 1. 


NEW DETECTOR 

A new type of grain deterioration de- 
tector now is being produced by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, the firm 
has announced. J & L’s new temperature- 
checking device consists of a plastic-coated 
copper circuit housed inside a wire rope. 
Full particulars on Jones & Laughlin’s new 
detector may be had by circling Reader 
Service No. 9. 


* * * * * 


* Circle the numbers * 
which apply to the 


offers that interest 

you. Then tear out ” 
the card and mail it. 

° Many other Reader * 


Service offers appear 
on other pages — 
* don’t miss them! a 


s * * * * * * 
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SEPARATOR CATALOG 
Publication of a new catalog describing 
its screening separators has been announced 
by Southwestern Engineering Co. of Los 
Angeles. The brightly-colored new booklet 
will be sent feed and grain men who circle 
No. 16 on the Reader Service card. 


Value of Feed Urea 
Bibliography Theme 


A bulging book of more than 200 pages, 
“Feed Urea in Ruminant Nutrition,” has 
been published by Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York City. The volume is a 
bibliography to and digest of hundreds of 
articles dealing with the feeding of urea to 
ruminants. 


Bound so that future releases can be 
added to it, the urea bibliography sells for 
$3. For additional data on it, circle Reader 
Service No. 19. 

CITRUS PULP 

A new two-color folder published by 
Bradley & Baker, New York City, outlines 
advantages of feeding citrus pulp to dairy 
and beef cattle. Included is information on 
how dried citrus pulp should be fed. For a 
copy of the new leaflet, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 13. 

UNIT MIXERS 

Production of a line of packaged mixing 
plants which incorporate all phases of feed 
ingredient handling and bagging has been 
begun by John W. Williamson & Sons, 
Inc., Montebello, Calif. The unit plants in- 
clude mixer with cut-in hopper, elevator, 
conveyor, sacking bin, motor, drives, and 
controllers. For full particulars, circle Read- 
er Service No. 21. 


Tear Out Along Line—Drop in the Mail 


Western Condensing 
Markets New Feeds 


Two new hog rations have been devel- 
oped by Western Condensing Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., the firm has announced. The 
products are Hog Fare, an emulsion-type 
feed, and Pig Fare pellets, designed for 
emergency feeding and as a supplement to 
sow’s milk. 

Hog Fare contains 46 per cent solids, ac- 
cording to Western, and is to be marketed 
in 100-pound drums and 500-pound barrels. 
Pig Fare pellets, containing 80 per cent milk 
nutrients plus antibiotics, fat, and vitamins, 
are claimed to be highly palatable. 

The pellets when fed as a supplement are 
said to give baby pigs a “nutritional boost 
as the sow’s normal milk supply tapers off.” 

For complete details on both new Western 
products, circle Reader Service No. 14. 


UREA PROCESS 

Explanation of a unique, partial “re- 
cycling” system for producing urea is the 
subject of a new booklet recently published 
by M. W. Kellogg Co., New York City. 
According to Kellogg, its ammonia-saturated 
process utilizes an expansion condensor unit 
to recover nearly 75 per cent of unreacted 
ammonia and carbon dioxide. Copies of Kell- 
ogg’s booklet may be had by circling Reader 
Service No. 17. 


OVERLOAD CHECK 

Marketing of devices designed to avoid 
overloading in elevators and feed plants has 
been announced by Ralph C. Garner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., manufacturer. His Over-Load 
controllers are available in sizes ranging 
from fractional horsepower up to 100 horse- 
power. For technical data, circle Reader 
Service No. 7. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


Ultra-Life Schedules 
Two Courses Soon 


Scheduling of two short courses has been 
announced by Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., 
East St. Louis, Ill., through Vice President 
E. L. McKee. First on the calendar is the 
livestock school, which is set to begin Feb. 
22 under the direction of Gordon Reiners, 
livestock department head. 

Subjects to be discussed will include dairy 
service, herd management, disease recogni- 
tion, and nutrition of beef cattle and swine. 
Vice President McKee will speak on feed 
salesmanship, with Glenn Andrews and Rob- 
ert Drum also serving as instructors. 


P. C. Blaeuer will head the poultry train- 
ing, which will include instruction in Ultra- 
Way internal culling. Also stressed will be 
nutrition, husbandry, and marketing prin- 
ciples, as well as selling. 

For full details on both Ultra-Life courses, 
circle Reader Service No. 20. 


Self-Feeding Device 
For Grit Marketed 


Production of a new self-feeder grit con- 
tainer has been announced by Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co. of Lithonia, Ga. According to 
the designers, the feeder permits more effi- 
cient feeding of chickens and turkeys by use 
of a metal stand in which the grit bag itself 
acts as the container. 


The feeder is made of steel tubing and 
galvanized metal. It has a steel pan, legs, 
and a bag platform. The feeder can handle 
25, 50, and 80-pound bags of grit. 

A small hole is slit in the bottom of the 
grit bag. As the grit is consumed, the sup- 
ply is replenished in the pan. The stand 
provides five feet of feeding space for poul- 
try, according to Stone Mountain. 

For complete sales information and speci- 
fications on the Stonemo Self Feeder, feed 
men should circle Reader Service No. 22. 


NEW CONVEYORS 

Manufacture of a new line of heavy-duty 
portable flat belt conveyors has been re- 
vealed by Kay Enterprises, Janesville, Iowa. 
Kay's new conveyors feature all-steel welded 
frames, reversible direction belts, and life- 
time lubricated sealed bearings. Dealers in- 
terested in full particulars on the heavy 
duty conveyors should circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 29. 


Merck Reduces Price 
Of Its Riboflavin 


Reduction of the price of its riboflavin 
feed grade to $64 per kilo has been an- 
nounced by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. Each gram is claimed to be equivalent 
to 800 milligrams of riboflavin. The new 
price applies to five-kilo and 25-kilo drums, 
freight prepaid. 

Merck also said that “this will replace 
riboflavin formerly used in manufacture of 
our Multivitamin mixtures,” which have 
been reduced in price accordingly. 

Merck also announced a cut in the price 
of procaine penicillin in its Pro-Pen supple- 
ments to 12'4 cents per gram of penicillin. 
The latter reduction does not apply to Pro- 
Pen 50 per cent, however. 

For complete information on all Merck 
products for the feed trade, circle Reader 
Service No. 26. 


Western Condensing 
Has New Package 


Western Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
has begun marketing its Free Choice whey 
product for poultry in a new 10-pound self- 
feeding carton. The firm has named the 
package Handi-Pak. 

According to M. J. Stack, feed sales ex- 
ecutive, the new Peebles package is a minia- 
ture of Western's standard 50-pound carton. 
For full details on both sizes of Free Choice 
for poultry, circle Reader Service No. 15. 


Circle What You Want on Other Side 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


254 


New Mixer 


This new twin molasses mixer has just 
been introduced by Duplex Mill & Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. Used in connection 
with two standard feed mixers, it provides a 
continuous flow of sweet feeds, according 
to the manufacturer. 

The new unit is equipped with a 7!/- 
horsepower motor, a two-horsepower mo- 
lasses pump, and a one-horsepower convey- 
or motor. Known as the Duplex Twin, the 
unit is claimed to occupy minimum floor 
space. 

For complete details on the new molasses 
mixer, circle Reader Service No. 4. 


Grinding Subject of 
Jacobson’s Booklet 


Installation of grinding equipment and 
grinding procedures are the subjects of a 
new 28-page booklet recently published by 
Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis. 

Jacobson’s new book contains diagrams 
and explanations of typical mill machinery 
layouts for custom and commercial grinding. 
Also included are descriptions and specifi- 
cations for the firm’s line of hammer mills. 
Feed men interested in copies of Jacobson’s 
new brochure should circle Reader Service 
No. 18. 


Dogburger Is Newest 
McMillen Specialty 


Master Mix Dogburger is a new dog food 
now being marketed by McMillen Feed 
Mills, according to officials of the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., firm. 

According to McMillen, its new product 
can be hand fed or cafeteria-style self-fed. 
It is available in meal or cube form in five, 
25, or 50-pound paper bags. For price quo- 
tations and complete marketing information, 
feed dealers should circle Reader Service 
No. 28. 
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Above: Overhead hydraulic 
assembly 


Right: Motor and oil pump 
as used with Hydralift 


THE STRONG-SCOTT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


TRON 


ScoTy 


“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’ 
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OVERHEAD HYDRAULIC 
TRUCK HOIST 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW HYDRALIFT 
ANNOUNCED BY STRONG-SCOTT 


A new hydraulic truck hoist called the 
Hydralift has been developed by the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company. 
The first overhead hydraulic truck hoist 
ever manufactured, Hydralift features: 
Easy, Rapid Operation—Simple “one 
lever” operating mechanism gives oper- 
ator positive, easy control. No creep, no 
jerk. Powered stroke on up and down 
movement. Speed of lift can be varied 
from 0 to 20 feet per minute. Hydraulic 
action prevents accidental dropping. 


Minimum Installation Cost — Low head 
room requirements (11” from support 
timbers to roof). No machinery projects 
above or below frame. Motor, pump and 
controls can be placed wherever present 
electrical facilities are or mounted over 
head, out of the way with remote controls. 


Low Maintenance Cost — Mechanically 
foolproof. Fewer moving parts material- 
ly reduce upkeep costs. 

The new Hydralift comes in three 
standard sizes to meet specific needs: 3 
HP 5,000 Ib. lift, 5 HP 7,500 Ib. lift, and 
7% HP 10,000 Ib. lift. Each size for drive- 
ways from 10 to 16 feet. Larger sizes or 
special applications may be applied for. 


STRONG-SCOTT RESEARCH 


We believe that future growth, future em- 
ployment, and the betterment of working 
conditions for our customers in a large degree 
depend upon our investigation, development 
and application of new ideas. We are, 
therefore, dedicated to a program of research 
to discover and develop new and better 
machines and methods for handling and 
processing the annual products of the soil. 


Free information about the Hydralift and other 
Strong-Scott grain and feed handling equipment 
can be obtained from 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


431 Taft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


\\ \\ ’ 
| Hydralift installation: Beaverville Lumber and Grain Company, Beaverville, Illinois. ae 
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WERTHCO PRINT 


FEED BAGS 
POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


<° Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 21) 


dent’s proposals are in addition to the many more presently being 
considered by congressional and treasury staffs in the development 
of a tax revision bill. Some of the changes under consideration 
are long overdue. Most people understand the necessity for high 
taxes, and willingly bear their share of the burden. However, 
economic changes occur that make certain tax laws unduly burden- 
some and unfair in their application. At this point people rebel, 
and justifiably demand that obvious inequities be corrected. 

One of the President’s proposals that particularly pleased me 
was his suggestion that tax deductions up to 25 per cent of a farm- 
er’s gross income be allowed for soil conservation expenses. A bill 
I introduced in the senate over a year ago providing for such 
deductions is now pending before the senate finance committee. 
My bill, S. 220, does not limit the amount of permissable deduc- 
tions to 25 per cent of the farmer's gross income, but permits full 
deductions for soil conservation expenses, regardless of the amount. 
I hope the law as finally written will not have this 25 per cent 
limitation. However, even with this limit, an immense amount of 
good will be accomplished. 

The need for soil conservation practices is becoming more ap- 
parent every year. Many of the methods are quite expensive, and 
as the benefits will ultimately be enjoyed by everyone in this coun- 
try, the initial expense should not be borne entirely by those who 
have direct farming interests. 

Other highlights of the President's tax revision proposals are: 
liberalizing exemption allowances for children, and child care for 
working mothers; larger deductions for medical expenses; allowing 
some tax credit for income in the form of corporate dividends; 
more realistic method of computing depreciation allowances; and 
changes in accounting practices. 

It is estimated that the removal of inequities and hardships from 
the internal revenue code will result in a net loss of 800 million 
dollars to the treasury. This loss is small when compared with the 
total revenue derived by the United States from all sources. The 
loss is smaller if we consider the added stimulant provided to in- 
dustry by the removal of obsolete and growth-restricting tax 
practices. 


THE BUDGET GOES DOWN 


President Eisenhower has just submitted the first budget pre- 
pared by the present administration for the fiscal year 1955. The 
budget proposes a total spending of about 65 billions and an esti- 
mated tax revenue of 62 billions, which means a deficit of slightly 
less than three billions. This is quite different from the last budget 
submitted by the outgoing administration which proposed expen- 
ditures of 78 billions and estimated a deficit of nearly 10 billions. 
Even though the present figures call for an unbalanced budget, 
congress may cut down on expenditures just as they did last year. 
Trimming our expenditures less than five per cent will balance the 
budget. Of course, the question is where this five per cent saving 
can be best accomplished. There is a strong feeling that a great 
portion of the saving can come about through a curtailment of 
foreign and technical aid. 

Such a proposal, I believe, is pretty sound. The foreign aid 
programs were set up as a temporary measure, and some of them 
should have been wound up a long time ago. 

A sizable saving may be possible in defense spending. As long 
as American troops are not participating in any actual fighting, it 
may be possible to assemble reserve forces and put them in a state 
of readiness to meet aggression. Large peacetime military units 
have never been popular in America either with civilians or with 
military personnel requesting to serve on a peacetime basis. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


The social security tax increase from 1!/4, to two per cent is 
meeting continued criticism. For many people, this increase more 
than offsets the 10 per cent reduction in income tax rates which 
went into effect the first of this year. I do not see how the social 
security tax increase can be justified when the old rate more than 
paid for all the benefits paid under the social security program. 
In addition, there is a large backlog of funds collected by social 
security taxes which is now drawing interest. As long as the pro- 
gram is more than on a pay-as-you-go basis, there is a natural 
resentment from employers and employes who now must add to 
the huge fund from their own pockets. 
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MAKE 


DRY 


USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 
sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D PERCENT VITAMIN D 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put 
2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D5 
mixer. Second .. . you add the contents of one hermetically 

sealed tin (1672 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN D3 r 

powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you a 
sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 
furnished free with each tin, upon request. 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN Ds? 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 


Chart #1. 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
a Mixture as above 


s 85 3 8s 


2 2 4 6 8 

of most minerals for a period of And 

this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of complete 

your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 

$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
parts minerals to 1 part Vitamin D in 

Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. cereal carrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS. Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


THE BOWMAN GROUP New York Office K. S. Crittendon, Inc. Lockwood Nutrition Service, Inc. Patten Kindstrom Co. 
220 E. 42nd St. 120 East Third Street 177 Milk Street 418 Flour Exchange 
New York 17, N. Y. Chorlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. j 
George O. Adams Vitamin Headquarters, Inc. M.A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
147 Wallace Avenue 1097 S. Marengo Avenue Dwight Building 1510 31st Street { 
Buffalo, New York Pasadena 5, Calif. Kansas City, Missouri Des Moines, lowa i 
Arch Soles Company J. M. Trading Corporation 1. H. Nester & Co. Grady J. Parkerson & Co 
1406 East 47th Ave. 111 West Jackson Bivd. 16 South Water Street 166 Howell Street | 
Denver, Colorado Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Po. Dallas, Texas | 
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ANIMALS APPRECIATE 


GOOD FAT MORE IN ZERO WEATHER. IT FURNISHES ENERGY EQUIV- 
ALENT TO 2% TIMES THAT OF CORN, IS COMPLETELY DIGESTIBLE, 
AND KEEPS ANIMALS GAINING AT TOP SPEED 
WITHOUT GOING OFF-FEED. 


WE WILL CONTINUE TO FURNISH THE SAME SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT 
OF FAT IN OUR ANIMAL PROTEIN CONCENTRATES. 


THIS FAT HAS BEEN TIME TESTED 
OVER MANY YEARS OF FEEDING 


IN ADDITION, to meet THE 


VASTLY INCREASED DEMAND, 


WE NOW OFFER THE SAME 


Excellent Quality 


FAT SEPARATELY 
UNDER OUR 


 VITAGEN | 
FEEDING FAT | 


*SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
ALL CLASSES OF LIVESTOCK 


THAT WHICH IS PROVEN IS WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE 


Shipments are available in tank cars 60,000 pounds to 80,000 
pounds capacity, steel drums 400 pounds net weight, cans 40 
pounds net weight. 


PRICES ARE RELATIVELY LOW 
IN COMPARISON WITH FATS OF OTHER ORIGIN 


Communicate With Us for Quotations 


Cedar Rapids Chicago Albert Lea 
Kansas City Omaha Memphis 
Oklahoma City Los Angeles Denver 


— One Day 


(Continued from page 19) 


petitors. Indirectly, they take away my 
business by enticing farmers with firmly 
established wages that don’t vary from 
month to month. But still, a man who 
loves farming enough to till the soil in 
our country will invariably return to his 
natural calling. And there are those who 
stick with it through thick and thin. Some- 
one has to service these men, and that’s my 
job.” 

Prior to his entry into feed merchandis- 
ing, Mr. Saarikoski worked in the grocery 
trade. He purchased Eveleth Flour & Feed 
in 1939. Formerly, the property was owned 
by James Marra. When Mr. Saarikoski took 
over, he also bought out the property of 
Gustav Hendrickson Co., which owned a 
warehouse to the rear of the Marra store. 


Two structures now compose Eveleth 
Flour & Feed’s physical assets. Mr. Saari- 
koski’s office and sales room, a 9 by 15- 
foot space, faces busy U. S. highway 53 at 
one end of his 40 by 70-foot main building. 

The store, including a warehouse which 
occupies the remainder of the floor plan, is 
maintained with a neatness that defies de- 
scription and attests to the influence of 
Mrs. Saarikoski on the firm’s business per- 
formance. 

About 50 feet to the rear of the store and 
office, Mr. Saarikoski houses his 3/4-ton 
delivery truck and large stocks of hay and 
straw, perennial best sellers to farmers of 
the Iron Range. Also stored in this 25 by 
100-foot warehouse are large supplies of 
manufactured feed. 


A spur of the Duluth, Missabe (Mesabi) 
& Iron Range railroad delivers feed to with- 
in five blocks of the firm’s property. Feed 
supplies are trucked from railroad cars to 
the warehouse, and extra help is usually 
hired to assist with unloading. 

“The rail tracks used to run much closer 
to our land, but that was before the mine 
began inching closer to us,” Axel Saarikoski 
explained. “That’s my competitor again,” 
he laughingly added, as he pointed in the 
direction of a huge canyon-like open pit 
that borders the southern rim of Eveleth. 
“We get by, however, without too much 
trouble.” 

Eveleth Flour & Feed reaches out to cover 
a 25-mile radius of customers and retails 
only Larro feed. Mr. Saarikoski makes all 
deliveries himself every afternoon of a five- 
day business week. When he’s away from 
the store, his partner-wife maintains a vigil 
next to the telephone and takes care of all 
store traffic. 

Last year, the busy little firm sold about 
a thousand tons of commercially prepared 
rations, consisting mostly of dairy and poul- 
try feeds. 

“Poultry feed has made strong advances 
in our neck of the woodsduring the past 
few years,” this feed man stated. “Dairying 
still is tops, but it’s slipped a notch or two 
with increasing prices. Large herds are not 
found near here —- at least not in any great 
number. But the aggregate makes up quite 
an impressive number of cows.” 

Few of his customers buy in quantities 
that would warrant discounts, Mr. Saari- 
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koski related. The firm once tried off-car 
reductions in pricing, but northern Minne- 
sota farmers believe it’s part of the feed 
dealer’s business to warehouse feed, he ex- 
plained. A very few of his feed buyers 
have adequate storage space for large stocks 
of sacked supplies. 


Mr. Saarikoski is a firm believer in pro- 
moting feeding trends, too. With increases 
in broiler raising, he’s seen fit to conduct 
a poultry clinic once a year for all interested 
Eveleth-area residents. The project is under- 
taken with the cooperation of General Mills 
and is held at the Eveleth Oddfellows 
temple. Besides participating in discussions 
of poultry disease and nutrition, those at- 
tending are entertained with movies and a 
free lunch. 

Each year Eveleth Flour & Feed holds 
open house, at which time farmers in the 
region are invited to “come to town” for a 
day of shop talk and refreshments at the 
expense of the feed firm. Display booths 
at the St. Louis county fair in Hibbing, 28 
miles away, are set up each year, also with 
the cooperation of General Mills. 

Mr. Saarikoski does little advertising in 
newspapers, but does find it advantageous 
to solicit business with direct mail and 
stuffers in monthly statements, which are 
prepared by his wife. Here, too, his supplier 
helps foot the bill. 

When his patrons have nutritional prob- 
lems with livestock or poultry, help is only 
a telephone’s distance away. Mr. Saarikoski 
does not attempt to do diagnostic work, but 
can get assistance for his customers by call- 
ing his feed supplier in Minneapolis, 200 
miles south of his business territory. 


“They're always prompt and ready to 
send a trained man up here to help us out 
whenever we call for assistance,” he said. 
“It’s pretty nice when you can rely on tech- 
nical men to give you aid.” 

Eveleth Flour & Feed’s business is pri- 
marily cash, by about 75 per cent. It likes to 
keep its payments on a 15-day basis, and 
encounters few difficulties since the ma- 


jority of its customers pay their feed bills 


promptly on the receipt of milk checks. 


But even a tardy account fails to dismay 
this experienced feed dealer. He knows all’s 
well so long as he can show his own credi- 
tors that he conducts his business on sound 
principles. 

And part of that philosophy has !ed Alex 
Saarikoski to take no chances in the matter 
of accounting for feed income and outlay. 
At Eveleth Flour & Feed in Eveleth, Minn., 
he’s learned the cost of hiring a professional 
auditor is only a drop in the feeding trough 
compared to the advantage of knowing ex- 
actly how each dollar fits in the annual sales 
picture. 


NEW TRUCK 


Addition of a new model 20 to its line 
of bulk handling equipment has been an- 
nounced by Baker-Lull Corp., Minneapolis. 
Baker-Lull disclosed that its new truck is 
designed to lift 1,500 pounds up to seven 
feet in height. It has a 90-inch turning 
tadius for close inside and outside work. 
More information on Baker-Lull’s new mod- 
el 20 truck may be had by circling Reader 
Service No. 5. 
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“I have 27 herd replacements all started on Calf-Kit,” says Mr. Marshall. 


“My Guernseys are averaging up to 12,000 lbs. of milk. Neighbors are 
impressed with these results and are using Calf-Kit to replace fresh milk 


in their calf-feeding programs.” 


More Profitable to teed... More Profitable to sell 


You take no chances when you sell 
them Peebles’ Calf-Kit. It’s a 
proven milk replacement that leading 
dairymen have fed for years with out- 
standing success. It replaces milk 
safely in the regular calf-feeding pro- 
gram. 

Calf-Kit raises better calves be- 
cause it meets their exact nutritional 
needs during the first critical weeks 
of life. It contains 98% milk nutrients 
from whey products for “milk-fed” 
bloom and vigor . . . supplies the 


. Whey Factor for added grow power 


Appleton, Wis. @ 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif. 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


. .. is fully fortified with antibiotics 
and vitamins A and D. 

That’s why you can depend on 
Calf-Kit for satisfied customers that 
build profitable repeat sales, year 
after year. Pound for pound, Calf- 
Kit gives equal or better results... 
feeds out more economically than 
other milk replacements. It’s made 
and guaranteed by the world’s largest 
producer of whey products — aggres- 
sively advertised from coast to coast. 


Write Appleton, Wisconsin, 
for name of nearest distributor 


STOCK CALF-KIT MILK REPLACEMENT ae 
a 
i 
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RAIN OR 

SNOW 
Feb. 15-21. Pacific ocean warm air con- 
tines to flow over the Northwest, bringing 
varied to warm weather, and considerable 
rain and snow. Warm air from the Gulf of 
Mexico flows in over Texas, also bringing 
rain and moisture with it. Some of this warm 
air extends to Pennsylvania and New York, 
with mainly fair weather. But a move of 
cold, dry air appears over Montana and 


Me | 
21-28 RAIN OR 
| 
| | 


MARCH 8-15 
1954 Hot) Win, 


central Canada, moving swiftly and bring- 
ing much colder weather. 

Feb. 22-28. Cold Candian air moves 
rapidly to the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, 
pushing rain and snow on ahead of it, and 
bringing dry cold fair weather in its wake, 
It will continue warm and wet over Florida 
and over much of the Pacific slope, and it 
will be moderately warm and rainy or snowy 
over parts of Pennsylvania and nearby areas. 


New England will be cold and somewhat 
wet. 

March 1-7. Warm air, with light but 
widespread rains and snows, covers nearly 
all the country. But it will be cold with 
some snow over the northern Great Plains 
and cool, with heavier snow, over Pennsyl- 
vania and New York state. The Atlantic 
seaboard will be wet. 

March 8-15. A strong movement of trop- 
ical air appears in the western part of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and advances rapidly north 
over all the Great Plains. There will be 
rains in the South, warm and somewhat dry 
weather over Kansas and Missouri, and 
snows along the Canadian border. Farther 
west the weather remains somewhat cool. 
Warm and rather dry air increases over the 
Pacific slope and inland to the great basin. 
Cold air increases east of the Great Lakes 
and pushes southward, producing rains in 
the South and rains and snows over the 
middle Atlantic states. 

SEED TREATER 

Development and marketing of a new 
“uniform coat” seed treater has been an- 
nounced by O. W. Kromer Co., Minne- 
apolis. Kromer’s new seed treater is claimed 
to eliminate problems of even coating 
through a system which subjects rotated 
seeds to a cloud of chemical dust. The ma- 
chine will treat 17,000 pounds of seed per 
hour. For complete details, circle Reader 
Service No. 11. 


DESIGNERS OF WORLD'S FINEST, MOST MODERN, MOLASSES MACHINERY 


Wenger 100 Series 
Liquid Feeder 


50 and 100 SERIES feeds molasses direct to 
chamber of hard type pellet mill. 
Adds More Molasses — Does It Easier. 


Molasses 
Wenger Hi-Molasses Wenger 600 Series Wenger 700 : Series Storage 
Pellet Mills Molasses Mixer Molasses Mixer Tank Pump 
Wenger Pellet Cooler— 


Handles Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Type Pellets 
L 


Continuous production with swivel incline auger 


Wenger 600 with swivel incline feeder 
—swivels 250°—feeds out of 2 mixers 


No baffles or feeder wings to crush range 
cubes —no jamming or scuffing — moves 
pellets gently across air stream — conveys 
to convenient locations for bagging—hangs 
under ceiling where space is usually avail- 
able—pulls cold air from outside building. 


Write for Full Information 


WENGER MIXER MFG. CO. 
Sabetha, Kansas 
EXPORT DIVISION: 
301 Scarritt Arcade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


100 
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Re-Elected 


CLARENCE E. ELSAS 


Clarence E. Elsas of Atlanta has been re- 
elected president of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers association, the organization has 
reported. Mr. Elsas is also president of Ful- 
ton Bag €& Cotton Mills. He was continued 
in office at the bag association’s midwinter 
meeting in New Orleans. 

Vice president of Textile Bag is Richard 
K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City. 
Executive committee members include A. H. 
Ames, San Francisco; M. J. Anderson Jr., 
Hutchinson, Kan.; J. J. Eshleman, Lancaster, 
Pa.; M. M. Feld, Houston; James Dowling, 
Valdosta, Ga.; H. V. Howes, St. Louis; 
F. H. Ludington, New York City; G. D. 
Morgan, Richmond, Va.; T. J. Semmes, 


Memphis, Tenn.; L. O. Sprosty, Cleveland; 


and Joseph Werthan, Memphis. 


Good Management Is 
Hog Raising ‘Must’ 


Keys to high profits in hog production 
are raising pigs to market weight as fast as 
possible and raising more pigs per sow. 
These are the observations of John Landers, 
extension animal husbandryman at Oregon 
State College, who believes the hog pro- 
ducer can beat the cost-price squeeze by 
following good management practices. 

Sows must be fed carefully before and 
after breeding, he advised. Careful feeding 
assures a thrifty litter of pigs. Low-cost pro- 
duction also is dependent on pigs growing 
fast from birth. Selling time comes sooner, 
and at less cost, if pigs learn to eat right 
while young, Mr. Landers asserted. 

Sanitation is of utmost importance, too, 
if pigs are to be raised efficiently. The hus- 
bandryman said diseased hogs bothered by 
internal parasites will gain slowly and waste 
feed. Sow and litter should be moved to 
clean pasture when pigs are two to three 
weeks old. 
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1. TOP QUALITY 2. SPECIALLY TREATED 
only Grade “A” Sisal fibres moisture, insect and rodent 
are used. repellent. 


IS SUPERIOR & 
BINDER & BALER 


FULLY 3. COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 


of baler and binder twine 
can be made. 


WX 


|SUPERIOR| CHECK OUR 
PRICES TODAY! 


Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. 
A Top Quality, Fast-Selling Product 


$2505 425 


EVERYWHERE 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shell is profitably 
used in almost every county where 
poultry is raised, in every state from 
coast to coast. ° 


This is because Pilot Brand advertis- 
ing in Farm and Poultry publications, 
with circulation of over nine millions 
and on 56 radio stations, constantly 
reaches every important farm in every 
county in every state. 


One of the most satisfactory items a 
feed dealer can carry, Pilot Brand 
makes good will profits as well as 
substantial money profits for the deal- 
er as well as the user. 


FOR POULTRY 


There is no adequate substitute for 
Pilot Brand. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


ont xX OOD SOO 
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100% SISAL FIBER 
J-M TRADING CORPORATION 
Write Devt. B (111 W. Jackson Blvd. — Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THREE-D SELLING 


A new booklet which suggests 112 ways 
of using three-dimensional pictures in sell- 
ing is offered by Sawyer’s, Inc., Portland, 
Ore. The publication stresses the impact 
value of 3-D and how it can be attained 
with View-Master stereo products. For a 
copy of the new booklet, circle Reader 


Service No. 2. 


REVISED CATALOG 


Issuance of a new catalog listing its full 
line of steel elevator buckets has been an- 
nounced by Standard Metal Mfg. Co. of 
Malinta, Ohio. The new 12-page booklet is 
available to all users of elevating and con- 
veying equipment who circle Reader Serv- 


ice No. 6. 


WAY 
TONNAGE 


increase year 
after year. 


WHY? 


is a profitable 
line for dealers 


PAY WAY FEED MILLS, Inc. 


Coming Events 


Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Association, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver.....Feb. 28-March 2 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles................... ‘May 6-8 


Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel St. Nicholas, Springfield 
May 18-19 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 7-8 


Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati .......... ‘March 10 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
March 11-12 


Tri-State Soybean Processors’ Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
March 18-19 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick ............ June 7-8 


Animal & Poultry Nutrition Con- Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
ference, University of Maryland, chants, Commodore Hotel, New 
College Park................. March 25-26 June 14-15 


Association of Feed Microscopists, Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio Association, Spokane Hotel, Spo- 
April 12-14 kane, Wash, ...-ccceoo-n June 17-18 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, Thousand 
Islands Club, Alexandria Bay, 
June 20-23 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Paxton, Omaha 
April 26-27 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 
April 30-May 1 


Association of Southern Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.................June 21-22 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed 
ciation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Men, University of Wisconsin, 
Chicago May 5-7 Aug. 16-17 


Because Payway 


MOLASSES 


RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 
TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 
ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS 


NATIONAL MoLasses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: OGONTZ 8337 
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— Historic 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Apparently alfalfa meal and alfalfa pas- 
ture contain many nutrients both known 
and unknown which contribute to the liva- 
bility of newborn pigs and their subsequent 
ability to survive. 

“These results re-eemphasize the impor- 
tance of nutrition of the sow during preg- 
nancy, so she can supply the nutrients re- 
quired for the development of strong pigs 
with the ability to live. Pigs fed properly 
during embryonic life seldom die”. 

Ewes fed on supplementary rations of 
alfalfa meal during the gestation period pro- 
duce healthier and rapid growing lambs 
and also increase wool production and lamb 
weight. 

Lambs fed regular rations weighed only 
20 pounds at the age of eight weeks while 
those fed alfalfa meal weighed 34 pounds 
at the same age. 

In lambs fed on alfalfa meal, the wool 
clip increased 1.6 pounds each per clipping. 

Last day of the convention, Feb. 3, the 
speakers were -— 

Fred H. Hessel, Cooperative G.L.F., Buf- 
falo, who discussed “Formula Feed Trends 
with Relation to Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal’. 

Prof. Loren V. Burns of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “An Outsider’s View of the Dehydrat- 
ed Alfalfa Industry”. 

Dr. Leonard Schruben, also of Kansas 
State College, presented his “Dehydrated 


Alfalfa Marketing Survey”. 

The above papers will be reported in the 
March issue of THE FEED BAG. 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham of Cornell univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., was the final speaker 
with the subject, “Some Economic Trends 
Affecting Commercial Feed Usage”. 

Dr. Cunningham revealed that in 1946 
the production of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
was equal to 2.5 per cent of the total com- 
mercial feed tonnage. In 1950 the propor- 
tion rose to a high of 3.3 per cent and was 
three per cent in 1952. 

Last year, he continued, 834,000 tons of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal was produced or 
2.5 per cent of the total commercial feed 
production — 33.5 million tons. 

Dr. Cunningham predicted further growth 
in the dehydration field but pointed out 
“competition within classes of ingredients 
will continue to be keen because feed mix- 
ers can make substitutions over a wide range 
of ingredients”. 

Commenting on the general commercial 
feed industry, Dr. Cunningham said it has 
been assuming a role of “increasing im- 
portance”. 

Two major factors are causing this, he 
said. They are the “increasing requirments 
for fresh milk and eggs by the population 
in areas outside the nation’s bread basket, 
the Corn Belt’, and “the efficient use of 
numerous byproducts and joint-product in- 
gredients from other industries for feed”. 

These latter items, he explained, include 
wheat bran from the flour milling industry, 
and soybean meal from the vegetable oil 
industry. 


Johnny ALDEN 
Says: 
Barnlime 


an attractive, white paper bag. 


what you can tell dairymen about nure. 
DAIRY-WHITE Sweet Barn- 


“DAIRY - WHITE 


Is Attractively 


The perfect combination for more easier. Properly sized to prevent 
sales—a top quality product in livestock slippage. Deodorizes— 
reduces odors in barns and poul- 
The bag speaks for itself! Here’s try houses. Also improves ma- 


DAIRY-WHITE Barnlime in 

regular or coarse grinds is packed 
Absorbs moisture —helps keep in 80 Ib. heavy duty, white paper 
floors, gutters and runways dry bags, with built-in sales appeal. 
and sanitary. Makes sweeping Stock up NOW! 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Smooth, diced coarse- 
cut corn is what all 
millers want to pro- 
duce, and they cut it 
—day in, day out— 
with any kind of corn 
—in Sprout-Waldron 
corn cutters. The 
unique design and simplified but sturdy construc- 
tion of Sprout-Waldron corn cutters result in highest 
production per horsepower and square foot of floor 
space needed, with the lowest maintenance expense. 
Cutters are available in 2 models, 5 sizes to meet the 
needs of large and small mills. 


MIXERS» SCREW BELT ano PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
CUTTERS. CRUSHERS. ano FEEDERS~ REELS SEPARATORS. ano ASPIRA 


V. C. Britton of Firebaugh, Calif., was 
elected president to succeed Henry G. 
Moeller of Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co., Ver- 
million, S. D. R. E. Bert, Bert & Wetta, 
Maize, Kan., is the new first vice president 
and J. D. Cole, Muskogee, Okla., second 
vice president. Joseph Chrisman of Kansas 
City, where the association offices are lo- 
cated, was re-elected executive secretary- 
treasurer. 

Others named to the board of directors 
included Clifford $. Green, Conrad, Iowa: 
Alex Donnelly, Lawrence, Kan.; and John 
Caple, Toledo. 

Convention entertainment featured golf 
and bowling tournaments, a cocktail party 
courtesy of the associate members, luncheon 
for the new president, and the annual ban- 
quet at which Ray B. Bowden of Washing- 
ton, D. C., executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association, 
was the guest speaker. 

Registered attendance was in excess of 
200, not including the many ladies. 


@ J. W. FOX, Opportunity, Wash., has 

purchased Opportunity Grain & Feed Store 

and will operate it as a suburban farm sup- 

ply store for the small-lot farmer. 


FILM DOWN UNDER 

Sale of a print of its film on poultry nu- 
trition to the government of New South 
Wales has been announced by the Feed 
Institute, Inc., Des Moines. The West Ger- 
man government is using a print of the 
group’s film on hog feeding, officials re- 
ported. 


for the most salable, clean, 
COARSE-CUT CORN. oa 


Yo" SPROUT-WALDRON 


Sprout-Waldron 
CORN CUTTER 


Before you buy any equipment to cut or crack corn, for 
scratch or for chicks, see your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN! 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
The Bet ine Ming (866 


Hd 22 LOGAN STREET ¢ MUNCY, PA. 
339 


PELLET MILLS- HAMMER. ROLLER ATTRITION. ano BURR STONE MILLS 
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Agricultural Export 
Values on Increase 


A further upturn of 16 per cent in dollar 
valuation of U. S. agricultural exports dur- 
ing November has been noted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. USDA has an- 
nounced that farm commodity exports dur- 
ing November amounted to 280 million dol- 
lars, three per cent higher than the figure 
for November, 1952. 

All totaled, farm exports during the first 
five months of fiscal year 1953-54 were 
three per cent above the corresponding 
period of a year ago, USDA said. The re- 


port attributed the increase to more aggres- 
sive selling by private traders and firmer 


gold and dollar 


positions of importing 
countries. . 


Terramycin Combats 
Calves’ Pneumonia 


Recovery of 45 calves from acute virus 
pneumonia through treatment with Terra- 
mycin is the subject of an article appearing 
in the winter edition of the Southwestern 
Veterinarian, according to Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn. The story of treatment, 
told by Dr. P. K. Hudspeth of La Junta, 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


F 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 


L 
A 
M 
B 


Teletype 14 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 44 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 
ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZER IODINE and other trace minerals 


in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D.) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
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NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Colo., relates how the practicing veterinari- 
an returned all but one pneumonia-stricken 
calf to health with shots of Terramycin 
hydrochloride. 

There were 29 steers and 16 heifers ill 
with an acute form of the disease among a 
herd of 175 Herefords shipped to a La 
Junta feed lot. Within a two-week period, 
the 45 animals all showed symptoms of 
suffering from pneumonia. Dr. Hudspeth 
administered 500 milligrams of Terramycin 
into the abdominal cavity of the sick ani- 
mals. Complete recovery of health and body 
weight resulted, according to the article. 

For reprints of Dr. Hudspeth’s relation 
of his experience in treating the diseased 
animals, circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Commercial Solvents 
Cuts Price of Ribo 


The price of its riboflavin has been re- 
duced to eight cents per gram, Commercial 
Solvents Corp. of New York City has an- 
nounced. The price is computed on the ribo- 
flavin content of its feed supplements. 

For complete information on CSC's ribo- 
flavin feed supplements, for which the ribo- 
flavin is produced by fermentation, circle 
Reader Service No. 25. 


Antibiotic Aids in 
Faster Lamb Growth 


One gram of antibiotic added to each 200 
pounds of creep ration will help lambs gain 
faster, according to Harry Russell, extension 
livestock specialist at the University of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Russell advised that a creep feed for 
new lambs which would produce excellent 
results might include 20 parts cracked corn, 
20 parts whole oats, 10 parts bran, and 10 
parts soybean oil meal. Lambs also should 
get all of the best quality hay they will eat. 
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“Grogan, ihrow some more around 
the barracks!" 
CARTOON BY PROCYSON 
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Tilden Is Promoted 
By Quaker Oats Co. 


New manager of ingredient purchasing 
for Quaker Oats Co. is Kenneth N. Tilden, 
according to John R. Murray, vice president 
of the Chicago feed and cereal manufactur- 
ing firm. 

Mr. Tilden has served Quaker since 1930, 
coming to Chicago from Memphis in 1941. 
He was elevated tc buyer in the purchasing 
department following service with the armed 


forces during World War II. 


The new purchasing head replaces Henry 
C. Mills, who has retired after 41 years of 
service with the Windy city company. 


Farm Income in 1953 
Down in Minnesota 


An average price drop of 13 per cent 
resulted in a decrease of 3.6 per cent in 
total farm income for Minnesota farmers 
during 1953, according to Rex W. Cox, 
University of Minnesota agricultural econ- 
omist. 

Mr. Cox said the farmers of the North 
Star state received about 114 billion dollars 
for their farm products in 1953, or about 
7.5 per cent below the 1948 peak income 
year. While cattle marketings were higher 
in the state during 1953, average prices 
were down about 30 per cent. Fluid milk 
sales were up, but the price declined about 


43 cents per 100 pounds. 

Based on 1953 figures, the economist 
estimated that Minnesota farmers would 
produce less during 1954. Gross and net 
income would probably be down, too, he 
said. 


Plan to Market Corn 
CCC Bought in 1949 


Commodity Credit Corp. corn from the 
1948 and 1949 crops is now for sale, the 
Department of Agriculture has announced. 
It is pegged at the market price but not 
below the current support price for the 
county in which the corn is stored. 

Estimates show that CCC holds some 160 
million bushels of 1948-crop corn and about 
25 million bushels of the following year’s 
crop. USDA explained that most of the 
stored corn still grades No. 3 or higher 
but qualified its statement with the explana- 
tion that it is “no longer considered good 
storable corn.” 


St. Louis Club Names 
E. F. Hugo President 


E. F. Hugo, Continental Grain Co., has 
been elected president of the St. Louis Mill- 
ing & Grain club, the executive committee 
of the organization has announced. Mr. 
Hugo was selected at the club’s annual meet- 
ing held in conjunction with the meeting 


of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
last month. 

Other officers chosen to serve with Mr. 
Hugo during 1954 include E. B. Scanlon, 
Elam Grain Co., first vice president; F. B. 
Waddock, Imbs Milling Co., second vice 
president; and Walter J. Krings, Merchants’ 
Exchange secretary, secretary-treasurer. 

The club’s executive committee for 1954 
is composed of S. J. Schuster, Van Hodges, 
Mr. Hugo, M. Alex Jones, Mr. Scanlon, 
Mr. Waddock, and R. B. Wilson. 


Arizona Dairy Income 
Continues to Rise 


A rise in Arizona dairy income of 214 
million dollars over a five-year period has 
been noted by W. R. Van Sant, extension 
dairy specialist at the state's university. 

Mr. Van Sant attributed part of the in- 
crease to the state's dairy herd improvement 
association programs. He said cows on test 
averaged $523 per cow per year compared 
with $280 for non-association cows. 

ONTARIO POST 

Elevation of Ralph D. Johnson to Ontario 
sales manager has been revealed by Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Myerstown, Pa. Mr. 
Johnson has been serving as western Penn- 
sylvania sales and service representative. In 
his new position he will oversee sales of 
Whitmoyer poultry and livestock health 
products as well as vitamin oils and nutri- 
tional cencentrates. 


Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 
Use 7xiple-Fifty 
Pratt’s Dried Fish 

SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 

¥ 50% Condensed Fish Solubles 

¥ 50% Soybean Oil Meal 


¥ 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 


Write for Information and Formulas 


W. C. PRATT €O., INC. 


Producers and Distributors of Dried 
Fish Soluble Concentrates 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


Jobbers of . . . 
Feed Barley 
Malting Bartey 
Wheai Bran 
Wheat Middlings 


MILWAUKEE 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfoed 
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GRAIN DRIER 


save your taking 
chances this year! 


Eliminate the most important risk 
of all—the weather—by taking out 
‘All-Weather Crop Insurance’ 
with the model SHANZER Drier 
best suited to your particular dry- 
ing needs. 


The ECONOMY series 
offers you a choice of 
3 completely prefabri- 
cated units, designed 
for easy, rapid out- 
door installation. 


BERICO Driers are 
custom-built for in- 
door or outdoor 
drying conditions. 


Quality materials and workmanship .. . 
low-temperature drying with 
resultant fuel economies... 
low operating and maintenance cost . . . 
high capacities...improved grain quality. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Grain Driers in Capacities 
from 150 to 1000 Bushels per Hour 


“*MAX-i-PACITY" BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 
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Custom Mix 


Now that the American Dehydrators association convention is over all of us 
who yearn for the warm climates will have to go there on our own. The 
dehydrators’ meeting in New Orleans was a real opportunity to get some sun- 
shine on business. How about you Florida feed men — don’t you have a 
convention during our cold weather up north? Seriously, we know the alfalfa 
people had plenty of business to discuss and that meeting was really worth 
while. 


The stork is still flying high up north, however. James Smithwick, divisional 
sales manager for Murphy Products Co., who lives at Casco, Wis., near Green 
Bay, is the proud father of a baby girl born Jan. 21. She weighed nine pounds, 
eleven ounces. Jim, who started raising a family fairly late in life, also has two 
boys — the oldest is four years. 

Oscar Straube, president of Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, is leaving 
April 1 with Mrs. Straube for six weeks in Europe. The real purpose of the 
trip is to visit a son, who is in the army and stationed at Frankfurt, Germany, 
and a daughter, who is studying in Paris. Mrs. Straube will stay on in Paris 
but Mr. Straube will be back the middle of May. 

Pabst Brewing Co. played host to executives of the National Turkey Federa- 
tion during its recent Milwaukee meeting at a party at Blue Ribbon hall. 
Shown here getting ready for some choice food are, left to right: Dr. Alexander 


Frieden, vice president in charge of research for Pabst; James G. Halpin, 
former head of the poultry department at the University of Wisconsin, now 
with Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Dr. H. L. Wilcke, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; W. D. Termohlen, director of the poultry division of 
the United States Department of Agriculture; and Dr. J. W. Brooks, sales man- 
ager of the Pabst animal feed department. Audrey Conti, Pabst receptionist, 
is doing the carving. 

Two prominent feed men now on the road to recovery after spending some 
time at Mayo’s in Rochester, Minn., are Carl G. Orsinger, president of Water- 
loo Mills Co., Waterloo, lowa, and Edson Davis, Northern Supply Co., Amery, 
Wis. 

Jerry Parks, the Kansas City feed jobber, is taking a needed rest in Florida. 
He is recovering rapidly from the effects of his automobile accident but still 
needs to take it easy. Another recent accident victim, Milton Harteau, Harteau 
Feed Co., Cudahy, Wis., is now back on the job part-time but still has a great 
deal of pain from a head-on collision. He says he feels sure he will be in top 
shape by May 20 when our group leaves for Canadian fishing. 

Joe Free, president of Badger By-Products Co., Inc., Milwaukee, changed 
his routine this year and went to California instead of Florida. Later this 
year, Mr. Free is planning a trip to Israel. 


Another who took a California vacation is James Keegan, Keegan Bros., 
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Richland Center, Wis. He spent some time 


in Sepulveda and other points in the Golden 
state. 


Dr. Carl W. Lindow, formerly in charge 
of research for the Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., is now doing consultant work. 
He is presently tied in with a special project 
to recover minerals and organic materials 
from Battle Creek sewage and garbage. 


Again speaking of the recent National 
Turkey Federation meeting in Milwaukee, 
the booth run by Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio was one of the most popular 
spots. One of the reasons was the “match 
the number” contest run by the firm. Each 
person was given an N-F badge which was 
numbered. By finding the matching num- 
ber each person holding the number would 
receive a handsome clock radio. Tom Wine- 
miller, advertising manager of the company, 
reports that 16 radios were awarded. 


In line with its expansion program, Jack 
R. Clements, midwestern manager for Al- 
bermarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., 
teports that Douglas W. Hayward will cov- 
er Iowa and Nebraska for the firm. He is 
a native of Minneapolis and a graduate of 
Minnesota — naturally, both he and his wife 
are ardent fishermen and Gopher football 
fans. 

Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, was 60 
years old Jan. 8 and the event was appro- 
priately celebrated in the general offices. 
Shown here Purina’s president, Donald 
Danforth, left, awards a 60-year pin to the 
firm’s founder, William H. Danforth. 

Feed men have a real community spirit. 
One of the leaders in community develop- 
ment is Charles L. Davidson, president of 
Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
He has helped to put Lithonia on the map. 
Recently the Georgia Power Co. awarded 
Lithonia first prize as a Better Home Town 
in a contest they condvcted. Lithonia won 
in cities of 1,000 to 3,000. Mr. Davidson 
received a plaque and $750 in behalf of 
the community; he was chairman of the 
committee. He has been mayor of Lithonia 
for eight years and perhaps the greatest 
surprise at the presentation ceremony was 
accomplished when incoming Mayor Mar- 
but Blackmon presented Mr. Davidson with 
a gold watch on behalf of the citizens of 
Lithonia. 

This being Lincoln’s birth month, his 
saying that “no man is good enough to 
govern another man without that other's 
consent” is appronriate in this day of op- 
pression in parts of the world. .. E. H. R. 


Full Aeroglide Line 
Shown in Booklet 


Use of its grain drier and handling equip- 
ment for free-flowing grains is the subject of 
a new 12-page illustrated booklet published 
by Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, N. C. The 
publication describes how driers “pay their 
own way” and features diagramatic sketches 
of Aeroglide equipment. 

The new brochure also features a number 
of photographs. To obtain a copy, circle 
Reader Service No. 33. 


Strong-Scott Offers 
Lightweight Manlift 


Marketing of a new lightweight aluminum 
manlift has been revealed by Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis. The new lift fea- 
tures a number of safety devices, including 
solid panels on two sides to protect operators 
and foot pedal controlled brakes for instant 
stops. 

Other advantages claimed by the manu- 
facturer for its aluminium lift include sturdy 
construction, fireproofing, and weather- 
proofing. 

Full particulars on Strong-Scott’s manlift 
may be had by circling Reader Service 
No. 23. 

@ C & M FEED STORE, Newhall, Calif.. 
has moved to new quarters at San Fernando 
rd. and 12th st. 


“INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANER VACUUM 


ALUMINUM 
BAG 


ALUMINUM ELEVATOR CONVEYOR 


AUGER ELEVATOR 


described in BURROW 


HAMMERMILL 


13163 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
low-cost 


EQUIPMENT 
‘SUPPLIES: 


See the entire. line car 


Catalog. 100 pages of bareai 
for your tree copy 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT C0. 


Sherman Ave.. 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


Engines 


Evanston, Ill. 


IBBER 


ty and Contructe 


DAVENPORT ELEVATOR CO., 
WEST BEND, 


There are Builders - 
and Builders—But 
only one IBBERSON 


That is why Feed Mills, Elevators and Seed 
Plants everywhere — employ IBBERSON. 
Costs nothing to find out what we have to 
offer. Write us in confidence. 


N COMPANY 


apotts, Minn 
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Brooders 
and Lamps 


INFRARED 


Farmers everywhere are turning to 
time and labor saving Infrared Brood- 
ers. Get in on this fast growing market. 
Put in your stock now—sell off the shelf—no 
delays—no early delivery promises—there's 
nothing like having them when the poultry 
man wants them. P 

doz. 74" 4 light 


A, Prepaid, 
less dealer 


$1.10 Infrared 
Lamps—$13.20 per doz. 
Prepaid, tess dealer dis- 
count. 


2 doz. 


* All sizes from single 
up to 6 lights. 

Protection foro 
few chicks 
or 500. 

* Top quality 
construction. 


Bussey—one source of 
supply for all your 
agricultural! needs. 


= 
Write today for complete information, 
our new catalog and dealer set-up. 


BUSSEY PRODUCTS CO 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, "so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended With eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of 
TRACE 
MINERALS 


HER MAM MAGEL 5 


CONCENTRATE 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals ... Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Milk Replacer Base 
Offered by Borden 


Marketing of a new type milk replacer 
“base” for dairy calf nutrition has been an- 
nounced by the feed supplements depart- 
ment of the Borden Co., New York City. 
The product is being marketed as Formula 
MRB and is made up of whey solubles 
processed to supply milk factors designed to 
make soy protein more effective. 

Its new product has been tested thorough- 
ly at Pennsylvania State College, Borden 
noted, and also by leading feed manufactur- 
ers, as well as at Borden’s Elgin, IIl., 
research headquarters. Dr. Hartley W. How- 
ard supervised the product development. 

Formula MRB is being produced at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., and is described fully in litera- 
ture which will be sent feed men who circle 
Reader Service No. 27. 


New Molasses Mixer 
From Strong-Scott 


Manufacture of a new, high-capacity Slow 
Speed molasses mixer has been announced 
by Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Ac- 
cording to the firm’s product development 
staff, the new mixer is designed to facilitate 
mixing of light and relatively bulky ingre- 
dients now finding increased use in feeds. 

Strong-Scott also noted that the slow 
speed mixer enables the proper mixing of 
such ingredients as rolled grains, reducing 


{ | 


A feed and 


feeding program 


for every 


farm need 


ARCADY FARMS 


MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 9A9 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. © Chicage 6, Illinois 


CTE 


feed - 


destruction of fragile flakes from high-speed 
agitation. 

The new mixer is designed to handle 24 
tons of such ingredients as beet pulp or soy- 
bean hulls per hour. Further particulars on 
Strong-Scott’s new high capacity mixer may 
be had by circling Reader Service No. 24. 


Soybean Processors 
To Meet in March 


Reports on research in weed control, soy- 
bean diseases, and soybean varieties will 
receive the attention of university experts 
when a tri-state university soybean process- 
ors conference convenes at the University 
of Missouri March 18-19. Columbia will be 
the site. 

The technical clinic is sponsored by the 
Universities of Missouri and Minnesota and 
Iowa State College. Participants will include 
members of the agricultural staffs of the 
three schools as well as soybean industry 
leaders. 

One of the highlights of the two-day 
gathering will be an address by Gordon B. 
Nance, extension professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Missouri. 
Prof. Nance’s banquet talk will concern 
‘Possible Effects of Our Changing Agri- 
cultural Situation on the Soybean Industry.” 

The theme of the conference, “Greater 
Soybean Production Efficiency Through 
Research,” will be carried out by investiga- 
tions into the various facets of production 
problems. The afternoon of the second day 
will be given over to talks and reports on 
the role of fertilization of soil in soybean 
production. 


Beef Price Decline 
Claimed Near End 


The toboggan slide for beef cattle prices 
appears to have reached an end, according 
to E. J. Working, University of Illinois farm 
economist. He thinks current prices should 
be fairly stable except for normal seasonal 
variations. 

Consumer demand for beef is still ex- 
tremely strong, Mr. Working noted, which 
should mean that eating habits formed dur- 
ing two years of weaker beef prices probab- 
ly will continue. 


Idaho Will Analyze 
Trace Mineral Lack 


A study by a special committee of exten- 
sion workers to look into possible deficien- 
cies of trace minerals in feeds and forages 
has been authorized by the University of 
Idaho, agricultural officials at the school 
have disclosed. 

According to Dr. T. B. Keith, associate 
animal husbandryman, livestock nutrition 
problems in parts of Idaho are felt by some 
to be caused by a lack of trace elements in 
feed. Elements to receive particular atten- 
tion are cobalt, copper, manganese, zinc, 
molybdenum, boron, and iron. 
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Administering Quotas 


How It’s Done Is Meeting Theme 


@ dn inside look at special problems en- 
countered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in administering 1954 acreage and mar- 
keting quotas will be given feed men attend- 
ing the 11th annual convention of the Col- 
orado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation in Denver Feb. 28 through March 2. 
Site for the gathering is the Shirley-Savoy 
hotel. 

Explaining USDA’s procedure in setting 
up the 1954 allotment program will be Mar- 
vin McLain, director of the commodity 
stabilization grain division. Mr. McLain will 
discuss governmental procedure in handling 
wheat marketing and quota restrictions dur- 
ing 1954 for the 350 persons expected at 
the annual meeting. 

Another headliner at the conference will 
be Gov. Dan Thornton of Colorado, who will 
speak at the presidents’ luncheon March 1. 

Concentrating on specific problems and 
phases of the feed industry will be a full 
slate of noted industry leaders. Lloyd Lar- 
son, executive vice president of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers association, wi'l 
speak on “Our Great Potential.” 

“Broiler and Egg Production for Today’s 
Market” is the title of an address to be 
given by Dr. H. S. Wilgus, research direct- 
tor for Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago. 

Backing up Dr. Wilgus will be Leonard 
Burch, vice president of the Denver Na- 
tional Bank, slated to talk on financing of 
livestock and poultry feeding programs. 

Range cattle production will get the at- 
tention of R. A. Burghart, vice president 
of the Colorado Cattlemen's association. 
Following their individual speeches, the 
four will sit as a panel to discuss questions 
offered by the audience. 

Two Colorado state authorities, Paul 
Swisher and Max Arnold, will explain the 


operation of the state department of agri- 
culture and Colorado’s tax appraisal system. 
Mr. Swisher is commissioner of agriculture 
and Mr. Arnold serves the state tax com- 
mission. 

The group’s annual dinner-dance will be 
held Tuesday evening, March 2. Early reg- 
istrants on Sunday, Feb. 28 will be treated 
to a sightseeing trip through Colorado's 
winter sports area and a stag buffet and 
smoker. Wives of the delegates will be 
entertained at a dinner and fashion show. 

Present association officers are J. K. 
Malo, Intermountain Elevator Co., Denver, 
president; Tom Wark, Wark Milling Co., 
Cortez, vice president; and Ralph Booze, 
Denver, full-time executive secretary. 


Dairy Cow’s Need for 
Protein Discussed 


Protein supplement and grain should be 
ted dairy cows in direct proportion to the 
amount of milk produced, according to 
Karl Gardner, a University of Illinois dairy- 
man. 

Mr. Gardner warned that dairy cows don’t 
tespond to high protein rations, and there- 
fore many farmers are wasting money in 
overfeeding protein supplements. 

The dairy expert advised farmers to feed 
one pound of feed for every four pounds 
of milk produced by Holsteins and Brown 
Swiss and one pound of feed for every 
three pounds of milk from Jerseys and 
Guernseys. 

“Dairymen who use high-quality legume 
hay or legume silage as the only roughage 
need not feed more than 11 per cent or 


GOOD LITTER 
with 

times as good— 

_ 4 times more absorbent! 


Sell Premier the litter that’s naturally better... 
cheaper in the long run. Successful poultrymen have 
used Premier Litter for years—and will use no other. 
It will get more customers—and bigger profits for 
you. Premier’s unexcelled Canadian and European 
factories and resources assure you quick, steady serv- 
ice. Write for dealer helps and complete information. 
Premier Makes Good Customers and Good Profits! 
Premier Peat Moss Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


even 10 per cent of total protein in the 
mixture if they feed grain at recommended 
levels,” Mr. Gardner stated. 
SMITH RETIRES 
Retirement of Dalton L. Smith as head 
of its grain department has been announced 
by H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
Crawford Sneddon has been named to suc- 
ceed him. 
O'ROURKE NAMED 
Dr. W. F. O’Rourke has been appointed 
director of research for Gooch Feed Mill 
Co., Salina, Kan., the firm has announced. 
He earned his doctorate at the University 
of Wisconsin and did research work there. 


CALF FEEDS 


Uniform 
All-Ways ¢ Dependable 


Economical 


RYDE'S 


Cream Calf Meal 


for gruel feeding 


CONTAINS 
AUREOMYCIN 


Cream Calf Flakes 


(or Pellets) 


for dry feeding 


CONTAINS 
AUREOMYCIN 


Direct Mail Dealer Help 


Consistently Advertised 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Butler Holds a Gala 
Product Premiere 


Approximately 400 sales personnel, ex- 
ecutives, and guests attended a product 
revue of Butler Mfg. Co. at the Kansas 
City auditorium Feb. 2. The event drama- 
tized the entire line of products produced 
by Butler with the help of professional 
actors. 

The clever production was written by 
K. M. Hill, vice president of Aubrey, Fin- 
lay, Marley & Hodgson, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency which handles the But- 
ler account. It was directed by Donald Mc- 
Guiness of the same firm and O. H. Day, 


training manager for Butler served as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Prior to the actual showing of the 1954 
line, the company was host at a buffet din- 
ner for the entire group. Written into the 
performance was a brief film history of the 
Butler firm showing the strides it has made 
in all fields in which it operates. 

The revue clearly demonstrated that But- 
ler products have a wide variety of uses. 
Featured in the novel presentations were the 
farm equipment division, Butler bulk grain 
storage tanks, stock watering tanks, and 
other farm equipment. The steel buildings 
division dramatized the value of its special 
multi-purpose steel buildings for farm and 
city use. 

Even the dry cleaning division came in 


LAND O'LAKES MAKES SELLING EASIER, SURER 


Tables”, 


. . . because Land O*’Lakes makes FEEDING easier, 

surer by... 

@ making rations and methods practical through actual 
farm tests at Land O'Lakes own 187-acre Research 
Farm at Anoka, Minnesota, 

assuring consistent, 
program in Land O'Lakes modern laboratories, 

© simplifying feeding problems for the farmer through 
a complete library of easy-to-use, FREE “Feeding 


good results through a rigid testing 


© building demand constantly through year-around adver- 
tising and merchandising. 
YOU can take advantage of the feed that sells easier, 
surer by writing . . . 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC. 


2201 N. E. Kennedy 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OF THE HI 
QUALITY, PURITY 


AND AVAILABILITY 
with the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE 
INERT MATTER 
AND FLUORINE CONTENT 


ES AND INFORMATION 
Y SENT ON REQUEST 


CHEMICAL CORPORAT 
Executive Offices: 1201 St. Paul, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Plant Locations: Columbia, Tenn. + Adams, Mass. 
Midwest Office: Marysville, Ohio—Phone: LD 64 


for much attention. Butler manufactures a 
complete line of equipment for laundries 
and dry cleaning establishments. Equal at- 
tention was also given the oil equipment 
division, which makes gasoline storage tanks, 
oil pipelines, and gasoline delivery trucks. 
The special products division, which han- 
dles jobs of distinctive nature for customers, 
was also dramatized cleverly. 


Cottonseed Group’s 
New Booklet Ready 


Another top-notch nutrition booklet has 
been produced for livestock raisers by the 
National Cottonseed Products association, 
Memphis and Dallas. This year’s 42-page 
publication, with a full-color cover, discuss- 
es sound feeding practices based on public 
and private research. 

Included are data on feed formulas for 
dairy and beef cattle, sheep, goats, swine, 
and other animals. For a specimen copy 
of “1954 Feeding Practices,” circle Reader 
Service No. 30. 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 


Publication of a new four-page folder 
describing its new line of electric vibrators 
has been announced by Cleveland Vibrator 
Co. of Cleveland. Described are several 
models. For a copy of the new leaflet, circle 
Reader Service No. 31. 


With Albemarle 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND. 
MILLING CO. 


Sales Offices: 
Eastern Division 
19 Rector St. 
New York 6, New York 


Central Division 
Merchants Exchange 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Southwestern Division 
Plainview, Texas 


General Offices 


Lamar, Colorado 


2 


DOUGLAS W. HAYWARD 


Multiwall division sales in Iowa and Neb- 
raska for Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., will be handled by Douglas W. 
Hayward, the firm has announced. Mr. 
Hayward has had extensive experience serv- 
ing bag industry customers in the Midwest. 

Formerly associated with Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, and the Jaite Co., 
Chicago, Mr. Hayward plans to make his 
headquarters at Des Moines. He previously 
lived in Texas. 
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List Clues That May 
Tell Gastroenteritis 


Severe losses from transmissible gastroen- 
teritis disease (TGE) can be avoided if the 
farmer keeps a sharp lookout for signs of 
diarrhea in his baby pigs. That advice was 
given by Dr. P. D. Beamer, veterinarian at 
the University of Illinois, who stated that 
diarrhea can be an excellent indication of 
TGE infection. 

TGE is believed to be caused by a virus; 
when it hits young pigs under 30 days of 
age, they usually die, Dr. Beamer pointed 
out. At present, there is no cure for TGE. 

Dr. Beamer outlined some preventive 
steps which can help to hold down herd 
losses. He suggested isolating sows at far- 
rowing time as well as the whole herd from 
visitors to the farm. Neither should the 
farmer add new pigs to his herd during 
farrowing. A whole pig crop can be lost if 
TGE strikes, the veterinarian cautioned. 


Components of Creep 
Feed for Pigs Given 


A combination of hulled or rolled oats and 
protein supplement pellets containing sugar 
form the essentials of a good creep feed that 
baby pigs should get as soon as they are 
ready for solid food. Such a diet will get 
pigs off to a good start next spring, accord- 
ing to H. G. Russell, livestock specialist at 
the University of Illinois. 

Other excellent ingredients suggested by 
Mr. Russell for creep feed are coarsely 
ground shelled corn and a regular dry-lot 
supplement. 

The specialist stressed the point that good 
feeding before farrowing will assure proper 
starts of the litter, too. He said sows and 
gilts need about 114 pounds of protein 
supplement a day in their rations. 
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“Here's your steam heat, sir!" 
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THE ORIGINAL 


TEHR -GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


Repairs all types of bags, 
burlap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, 
canvas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 
tile adhesive 


Pri 
and FREE. ‘SAMPLE” 


VAL-A COMPANY 


COMPANY e VAL-A COMPANY @ COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY < 


~VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY 


@ Leadership Research 


© Quality Control 
© Outstanding Facilities 


@ Quick Service 


Trace Mineral Premixes . . . lodized-Man- 
ganesed Calcium (any desired level) . . . 
Manganesed Calcium (any desired level) 
. Electro (free-flowing) Calcium... Pellet 
Machine Calcium...Regular(plain) Calcium 
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MADE BY 
world’s largest producer 
of wheat germ oil 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL 


Nationally Advertised. 


1 02z., pints, quarts, gallons, drums. 


If you stock it, you'll sell it. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AN 


VIOBIN CORPORATION 
MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


PRACTICAL CHICK 
FEEDING STUDIES 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 
VITAMIN Big 
ANTIBIOTICS 
ARSENICALS 


A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 


U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
A assays 


Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


Project research and consultation 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. BOX 2059 @ MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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are delivered immediately upon request. 

Three delivery trucks of six-ton capacity 
are used for hauling small orders and sack 
feeds in a 50-mile delivery area in central 
Orange county. A panel truck also is used 
for small deliveries. 

The Hales brothers are ardent horsemen. 
It accounts for the fact that they supply 
the largest percentage of horse owners in 
Orange county with hay and grain. Both 
belong to the El Toro riding club, one of 
their largest customers. Last year the store 
sold 6,000 tons of hay for horse and cattle 
consumption. 

To facilitate hay loading there is a unique 
boom-type hay loader which was made by 
a local machinist for the store. 


The brothers carry a full line of livestock 
and poultry remedies, including Pratt's, 
Cook, Ezell’s, Swift's, and Lederle. They 
also sell aluminum and steel gates for dairy 
and cattle ranches. All types of poultry 
supplies are carried. 

Other supplies include types of hard- 
ware which have a connection with gardens, 
such as lawn mowers, seed carts, garden 
hoses, and sprayers. 

They have a large selection of garden 
seeds, fertilizer, and plant food. A profit- 
able sideline is charcoal for fireplaces. 

Paul and Howard Hales are enthusiastic 
supporters of local FFA and 4-H groups. 
They offer these groups special mixes and 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that. 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
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LAST LONGER 
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GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
ysis form No. 20 


advise them on preparing cattle feed. Giv- 
ing the youngsters every opportunity to 
profit in their enterprises, the firm offers 
the boys a chance to buy hay at a special 
minimum carload price, enabling them to 
compete with the larger feeders. 

The hay is unloaded at a control point by 
the company’s own trucks, and the 4-H or 
FFA members divide the hay among them- 
selves. 

The firm does a large credit business with 
a 30-day limit. A one per cent cash dis- 
count is allowed for bills paid within 10 
days. 

“We depend heavily upon credit custom- 
ers,” claimed Howard Hales. “But despite 
our reliance on such buyers, we've seldom 
encountered problems of collection. To our 
credit policies we have to attribute more 
than 50 per cent of our half-million-dollar 
annual gross sales.” 

The brothers are members of the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion and the Santa Ana Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Most of the advertising done by the firm 
is in personal contacts. 

“We keep a personal, friendly relation- 
ship with our steady customers,” stated 
Howard. “Last Christmas, for example, we 
gave personal gifts of shirts to our special 
accounts.” 

Showing their Yule spirit, the Hales 
brothers held a Christmas party for custom- 
ers and employes in the form of a buffet 
dinner. It not only helped build good will 
but provided a welcome diversion from busi- 
ness chores prior to the holiday weekend. 

Other promotions at Hales Feed include 
the awarding of electrical appliances, fish- 
ing equipment, and foodstuffs to steady 
customers. 

The store also sponsors a free chick day 
each year. No purchase of feed is required 
to obtain a lot of 12 birds. Last year, 500 
baby chicks were given away each week 
for a period of six weeks. 

Originally concerned with retailing sup- 
plies for horses and mules, this business was 
converted to a feed operation for all types 
of livestock in 1932. The property was held 
then by the father of Paul and Howard 
Hales. 

In 1936, the senior Mr. Hales died in an 
accident, and the two brothers, Howard 
farming and Paul attending college, re- 
turned to take up the reins. 

Their property includes 12,000 square 
feet of building space constructed of wood 
and covered with corrugated iron. The 
building is divided in half by a drive way 
which permits loading and unloading under 
cover. The feature is one of the major 
facilities at Hales Feed since the store fronts 
on a heavily trafficked thoroughfare midway 
between the towns of Santa Ana and Gar- 
den Grove. 

Inside, a truck-height concrete platform 
100 by 60 feet is well protected from the 
weather, and being in the warehouse itself, 
makes loading customer vehicles an extreme- 
ly simple operation. The platform was built 
in 1945, as was an additional storage room 
containing four bulk bins holding 15 tons 
of grain apiece. 

In front, the combined office and sales- 
room is 30 by 18 feet and is divided by a 
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Warehouse space at National Food Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has been expanded by 
7,500 square feet with completion of the 
new addition seen in this photo. The spa- 
cious three-story warehouse section is at the 
left. Modern in every respect, National’s 


AL-FISH 
BLEND 


Now with 
NIACIN 


Guaranteed 


How can you 
+ . . produce superior quality feeds 
completely fortified with all vitamin and 
protein factors? ... increase your sales? 
... make larger profits? ... get more 
satisfied customers? 

BY ADDING GORTON’S AL-FISH BLEND. 

And you can 

».. save money by replacing costly vita- 

mins and proteins. .. . Cut down on man 

hours of handling, mixing and weighing. 
conserve on storage costs... . lower 
inventory investment. 


BY ADDING GORTON’S AL-FISH BLEND. 
Gortons 


Vile 


Triple Tested for fx 
GUARANTEED Potencies 


new structure is of fireproof construction 
and is equipped with modern conveying 
equipment for unloading incoming ship- 
ments. The new warehouse has been in use 
for about a month. 


long display table. The office section is at 
the rear of the salesroom and contains a 
sales counter running the width of the room. 
A small inner office gives the brothers a 
homey “inner sanctum” with its leather 
chairs and brightly painted walls. 


There are several acres of additional 
property surrounding the store. Part of it is 
utilized for hay storage and truck parking. 
A small repair shed contains tools and fa- 
cilities for truck maintenance since the driv- 
ers take care of minor repairs on their own. 
A gasoline pump furnishes the necessary 
fuel for the trucks. 

In addition, there is a cattle pen with fa- 
cilities for feeding 50 head. The lot orig- 
inally was leased cut to cattle feeders who 
didn’t have the facilities for keeping their 
own herds. After the cattle reached the re- 
quired weight, they were shipped out. 

Now, however, the two Hales keep their 
own horses and a steer in the pen. They 
plan to build a warehouse on the remaining 
portion of land. 

A railroad siding runs through the prop- 
erty with facilities of the Pacific Electric 
track. A 20-foot loading platform is in back 
of the building. Deliveries are divided equal- 
ly between rail and truck. 

Seven employes share duties in the plant, 
and two additional men are added during 
the busy summer months. The brothers 
divide the store sales duties and employ one 
outside field salesman and two mill hands. 
The remaining men drive the firm's eight 
trucks hauling and making deliveries. 

The Los Angeles area, where feed sup- 
pliers are as thick as peas in a pod, is not a 
region in which the unimaginative feed man 
survives for long. Here, it takes foresight 
and ingenuity to keep feed moving over 
the counters. 

Commercial trucking, operated as a double 
profit producer of Hales Feed Co., is a 
sample of the aggressive, sales-conditioned 
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thinking necessary in a competitive market. 
For Paul and Howard Hales, owners of this 
Santa Ana, Calif., feed firm, it’s been their 
proof that reducing transportation expenses 
can be another way of boosting gross in- 
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Live yeast enzymes, vitamins (including 
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digestion (including rumen aid), health, 
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utilization, lowers feed cost. 
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than can many people. 


Fourth, the fact that production of pork 
and beef, our two largest competitors, will 
likely be dropping the next three or four 
years. Two years ago we hit the peak of 
our hog production cycle and we are at the 
peak of our beef cattle cycle now. This 
means we have an unusual opportunity dur- 
ing the next four or five years to build 
poultry consumption to unprecedented lev- 
els, for it will be at least that long before 
pork production turns up again, and a long- 
er period will elapse before beef production 
starts to increase. 


Fifth, the fact that a basic demand has 
been established. We need only to expand 
on this foundation that has been built by 
PENB and by individual firms in the in- 
dustry. Consumers recognize poultry and 
eggs as staple foods, for costs per serving 
are as low as, and often lower than, the 
costs per serving of other high protein 
foods. 

We are not taking full advantage of our 
opportunities. Fortunately, we have a good 
program started, and great accomplishments 
have already been chalked up by PENB. 
But I do not feel we have scratched the 
surface, especially in the field of retail 
merchandising. There is virtually no limit to 
the profitable sales volume that could be 
built with an expanded program. 

A long range program to broaden the 
market for poultry and eggs should work 
in several directions, of which merchandising 
schools should be only one. Information is 
needed on many aspects of poultry mer- 
chandising that can be and should be devel- 
oped by an organization such as PENB, to 
supplement studies made by individual firms. 

Consider the question on the minds of 
both processors and retailers during the last 
10 years as to whether they should sell poul- 
try in eviscerated form, and if so, how far 
they should go. In many instances, a deci- 
sion was made on the basis of a guess or a 
hunch. Now, while short run decisions often 
turn out to be decisions of this nature, an 
understanding of the overall situation often 
helps in planning long range programs. 

Frankly, I can think of no better long 
tange insurance program that would prod- 
duce a profitable marketing program for 
the poultry industry than a program of in- 
creased support for PENB. I have an idea 
that some of you may be thinking in terms 
of a continuation of the program that has 
been carried on in cooperation with USDA. 
But I am thinking of a much broader pro- 
gram — the kind that can be built only 
over a period of, say, five or 10 years. 

Another viewpoint we should develop is 
that many of our problems can be prevent- 
ed if we will but take the proper approach. 
This is much better than solving problems 
after they have become quite serious. 

In this regard, I am thinking in terms 
of public opinion on the industry in general, 
and on prices in particular. As we expand 
our poultry production over the next 20 
years or so, we can expect political pressure 
from uninformed and misinformed groups 
for price controls and other punitive legis- 
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lation. Recent experience with red meats 
indicates it is no longer necessary to have 
economic problems to have price controls 
imposed; evidently they will be imposed 
whenever, and for as long a period as it is 
politically expedient to have them. This 
means it would be wise for the poultry in- 
dustry to start now to plan a program of 
basic economic education to show the pub- 
lic that you do not “set” your own prices. 


We have a seasonal supply situation in 
the beef industry that causes trouble every 
summer and fall; but our troubles were 
more scrious this past year because certain 
groups were in a position to use the situa- 
tion to political advantage. The best evi- 
dence we have of this trend is the fact that 
the price of sirloin steak has become a baro- 
meter of the cost of living that carries far 
more weight than any figures issued by the 
bureau of labor statistics. 

These, then, were the real reasons behind 
the recent publicity on retail meat prices, 
spreads between farm and retail prices, and 
so on. The situation was only aggravated by 
excess marketings from the drought areas of 
the Southwest and by the fact that our cat- 
tle population is at an all-time record of 
some 93 million head because we are at the 
peak of the production cycle. 


Since the poultry industry might well be- 
come a target for the same kind of abuse as 
it grows, I would like to see some basic 
work done if it amounted only to showing 
why people spend more money in food 
stores each year, for most complaints about 
tising food prices are based on the fact 
that families spend more dollars in the food 
store today than they once did. An analysis 
of the overall picture, however, will show 
that there are several reasons for the trend. 


First, people buy many more items from a 
self service display than they ever did when 
a clerk took their order for items called off 
from memory or from a previously prepared 
shopping list. 

Second, consumers used to buy large quan- 
tities of fruits and vegetables during the 
summer months when prices were low and 
preserve them for use during the winter 
and spring months. Today these are bought 
in cans and jars as needed. Costs of cooking, 
canning, and storing for several months are 
included in the asking price. 

Third, with the introduction of modern 
refrigeration and transportation, consumers 
now buy many products the year round 
that were once available only seasonally. 
This is particularly true of fruits and vege- 
tables. In many cases it costs more to mar- 
ket these in off-seasons. 

Fourth, the food store today sells many 
prepared food products whose sales are 
constantly increasing. Baked beans and soup 
are seldom prepared at home any more. 
Most homemakers buy them canned, even 
though the canned product costs more be- 
cause costs of cooking and canning naturally 
have to be included in the asking price. 
The homemaker practically never bakes her 
own bread any more. Cakes, pies, and 
cookies are seldom made either, in fact the 
whole field of desserts has moved from the 
kitchen to the grocer’s shelf. 

Fifth, bulk sales account for a very minor 
share of grocery volume in the average 
store today. Most consumers buy tea, coffee, 
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rice, flour and sugar, and other staples in 
small packages. The cost of the package 
and packaging are new costs that have been 
incurred, and on commodities selling at 
low prices these can account for nearly half 
the total cost. There has been a tremendous 
increase in the sales of meat products in 
packages, too. By far the greatest share of 
bacon sold today is in a package. Sausage, 
luncheon meats, and dried beef also sell in 
greatest volume when sold in packages that 
carry brand names. 

Sixth, whole new lines of food products 
have emerged in the last twenty years. Baby 
foods, fruit juices, frozen foods, baking 
mixes, detergents, and dry soups are ex- 
amples of products whose sales have climbed 
meteorically. 

Seventh, complete lines of non-food items 
have been added to food store inventories. 
As soon as electricity was no longer a luxury 
and lights turned off when not in use, bulbs 
sold in sufficient volume that they became 
a natural for food store merchandising. Con- 
sider, too, the range of cigarettes, paper 
products, light hardware, health and beauty 
aids, and so on now carried in the average 
food store. Many people are surprised to 
learn that cat and dog food sales have 
climbed to a point where they are now one 
of the largest single commodities packed in 
cans. These are just a few examples of new 
products that have been added to food store 
inventories in recent years, products that 
the homemaker pictures as coming out of 
her food budget. 

A study of factors such as these (and 
there are many others that could be includ- 


ed here) shows that the increase in the 
family food bill over the years is due largely 
to developments that are bound to come 
about in a country where standards of living 
are constantly increasing. 


Don’t Over - Produce, 
Turkeymen Are Told 


Oregon turkey producers should expect a 
tighter market for their birds next fall if 
the nation’s turkey raisers fail to “hold the 
line’ on production this spring, according 
to M. D. Thomas of Oregon State College. 

He pointed out that neither rising con- 
sumer income nor special government tur- 
key price supports are likely this year. In 
addition, turkey raisers the nation over have 
indicated an intention to produce seven per 
cent more birds this year. 

Mr. Thomas advised Oregon farmers that 
prices during the next few months would 
probably be firm. Egg and poult marketings 
look good, he said, and lower feed costs 
help brighten the picture. Before commenc- 
ing production, however, the turkey raiser 
should make sure he has considered all 
these factors. 


MICROSCOPISTS MEET 
The second annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists will be held 
April 12-14 at Columbus, Ohio, officials 
of the organization have announced. The 
meeting site will be the Seneca hotel. 
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JASON M. ELSAS 


Newly-elected executive vice president of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills is Jason M. Elsas, 
according to Norman E. Elsas, chairman of 
the Atlanta firm’s board of directors. The 
new executive vice president also will head 
the recently-established Fulton general sales 
office in New Orleans. 


Jason Elsas has served as general man- 
ager of Fulton’s New Orleans plant since 
1942. Since joining Fulton in 1934, he has 
worked in three of the company’s plants, 
rising to directorship and vice presidency 
in 1939 and 1942. He has served continu- 
ously with Fulton except for a three-year 
tour of duty as a lieutenant in the navy dur- 
ing World War II. 


A new director named to the Fulton board 
is William N. Banks. A widely-known Geor- 
gia industrialist, Mr. Banks currently is 
president of a number of Georgia mills and 
a member of the board of directors of sev- 
eral southern manufacturing concerns, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and colleges. 
He makes his home at Newman, Ga. 


Fulton directors reelected at the organi- 
zational meeting include Clarence E. Elsas, 
George L. Brogdon, E. A. Cronheim, and 
John M. Slaton, all of Atlanta; J. B. Cron- 
heim, St. Louis; F. G. Barnet, Dallas; Nor- 
man D. Cann, Washington; and E. M. 
Hornsby, New York City. 


Speed Grain Breeding 
Research, Is Urging 


Recommendations for a step-up in grain 
breeding research were made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the grain research 
advisory committee at its annual meeting in 
Washington last month. According to US- 
DA, the committee advised an intensifica- 
tion of breeding work with corn, wheat, 
barley, and oats. 

Expansion of work on insects and their 
control also was underlined by the commit- 
tee, USDA said. It also urged expansion of 
research and weed control in all grain crops. 


The committee advised that research 


should be conducted to determine the im- 
portant nutrient content of grain products 
in human diets as well as research on the 
efficiency of fat and oil utilization in ani- 
mal diets. 


PEDER DEVOLD CO. 


45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


SOYBEAN MEAL . . . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 


500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


Shanzer Mfg. Co. 106 H 
Shea Chemical Corp. 106 | North East Feed Mill Company 
ellbuilder Co. 90 
C. W. Sievert & Associates 114 Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
W. J. Small Co. 20 
aoe Waldron & Co., Inc. ............ 85, 103, 118 
E. Staley Mfg. Co. 46 
A L. Stanchfield, Inc. 116 
Standard Brands, Inc. 57 
Standard Seed & Feed Co. 14 FEEDS f UF 
Stratton Grain Co. 78 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 95 Both Cash and Futures 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. ........................ 115 DREYER COMMISSION co 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. -............---.---------- 91 (At it since ’92) 
pon 414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
nion Service Co. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. ........................ 24 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Val-A Co. 111 
Vitality Male, 39 
itality Mills, Inc. 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 86 A Complete 
H QUALITY 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 100 HIG -) 
Werthan Bog, Corp. 
estern Condensing Co. 
Bob White & Co. 117 MANEY BROTHERS 
Wilber Feed Co., Inc. 117 


K. I. Willis Corp. 
Wilson & Co. 98 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—HAS 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed’Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER—one ton—like 
new with motor, reasonable. Badger State Feed 
Co., Rudolph, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FEED SALESMAN — 15 years’ experience 
selling the Wisconsin feed dealers. Personal ac- 
quaintance and following. Experience includes 
dealer re-sale and with jobbers salesmen. Box 
FE 20, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


@ BURDETTE HAYWARD, Hyannis, 
Neb., has purchased the feed store of Lee 
Burton and has changed its name to Hay- 
ward Feed Store. 


JOBBERS OF 
FEEDS and MILLFEEDS 
OF ALL KIND... 
MALTSPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 
WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY'S 42% STA-MINO 4% FAT 
STALEY'S CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
STALEY'S 44% SOYBEAN MEAL 
STALEY'S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
“A Staley Customer Never 
Guesses — He Knows" 
Can make up split cars of 
Staley’s Feeds. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Soybean Supports on 
New Crop Are Lower 


Support prices for 1954-crop soybeans 
will drop 34 cents below the parity price 
figure for 1953, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced late last month. Support 
price for 1954 will be $2.22 per bushel, or 
about 80 per cent of parity as of Dec. 15 
last year. 


LAND WORTH 
The value of Texas farm land has fallen 
four per cent from the 1952 postwar peak, 
according to Texas A & M College. A 
school economist noted, however, that farms 
still are worth 1!4 times what they were in 
1935-39. 


@ O. A. SAMUELSON, Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa, has opened a new feed store under 
the name Samuelson Feed & Supply. 


COLBY 
MILLING 


Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 
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Reduction in the level of price props 
for 1954 soybeans is designed to hold crop 
acreage in proportion to demand and to 
alleviate the need for imposing acreage al- 
lotments, USDA explained. Supports will 
be carried out through farm and warehouse 
storage as well as purchase agreements 


LOW COST ADVERTISING 


from harvest through Jan. 31, 1955. TBE ORDER 
iaiiaiamiaal AS LOW AS 50c EACH (100 
LOTS) FOR 14x20 METAL ra 
NAME SHAW SIGNS WITH YOUR COPY. 


ALL KINDS OF METAL, MASON~ 
ITE & CARDBOARD SIGNS. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Ralph W. Shaw has been named to the 
field sales staff of Pacific Molasses Co., the 
San Francisco firm has announced. He will 
headquarter at Houston, serving southern 
and eastern Texas, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi. 


PROMPT 
SERVICE 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
IMI BILL MERRITHEW COMPANY 


5407 Excelsior Blvd. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PHONE WA 0111 
TWX: MP 426 


Co. 


KEN MILLER 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE . DURING TRADING HOURS 
MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 

MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 

MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


CHECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA MEALS 
AND OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE & COMPANY 
2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC." 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
—CALL—GABRIELSON 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker All Feeds And Ingredients 
GABRIELSON FEEDS — Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
BRoadway 2-4580 © 522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


e1i7e 
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BEFORE YOU BUY PELLET COOLER... 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


Here’s the ONE BEST answer to your problem of cooling and 


drying pellets—the Sprout-Waldron COOLAIRE. 


You may find a cheaper cooler, but not one that costs less 


when installed and ready to run. 


COOLAIRE is more than a cooler and drier. It’s every- 
thing you need to go with a pellet mill—a scalper, a crumbler, 
a feeder, even a re-elevator of fines. Each part can be bought 
and installed separately. The crumblizer unit can be installed 
later without penalty of space or millwright expense. When 
all parts are purchased together, hundreds of dollars can be 


saved in installation costs. 


Before you buy amy pellet cooler, see your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN! 
S SPROUT-WALDRON 
W FAAUNCY, PA. 


22 LOGAN STREET ° 


Sprout-Waldron COOLAIRE 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, 

ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 
STONE MILLS * MIXERS * SCREW, 
BELT, AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS * CUTTERS, 
CRUSHERS, AND FEEDERS * REELS, 
SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS 
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ptunounciug- 
BAG PRINTING PLANT 


Our own modern presses and complete facilities are now in 
operation -—— ready to produce new bags with your name and 
design in flashy, eye-catching colors. Newest 
equipment and methods are applied by ex- 
perienced personnel to make your product 
a standout in any market. You get the same 
uniform quality you have learned to expect 
in Fredman plain or used bags. And you 
can get ALL your bagging needs from one 


source —- under one roof — from one cen- 


trally located plant. 


SINCE 1889 


WRITE for low prices and samples of plain or 
printed, new, or expertly classified used bags. 


manufacturers — processors 


330 E. CLYBOURN ST. @ MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


/ 


ME 


"4 FRUEN’S ACE BRAND 


ROLLED OATS 
(Steam Rolled) 


— 


For every feeding purpose requiring good, \ 
hi Clean rolled oats at a lower price. 
\) Send for samples and prices. 


Y MIXED CARS AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 
\) / Tower Brand Rolled Oats 


(Steam Rolled) 
Ace Brand Rolled Oats 


Star Brand Pulverized 
Mixed Feed Oats 
Energee Pulverized Oats 
Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 
Eagle Brand Steam Crimped 


(Steam Rolled) 
Whole Oat Groats 


LE 


Steel Cut Oat Groats Oats 

Bolted Oat Flour Oat Feed (when available) / 

\ / Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal Steam Rolled Whole Barley \V 

Falcon Brand Pulverized Ground Barley f 

\ / White Oats Pearled Barley Flakes \ 
Pearled Barley Flakes (Max. 


Standard Brand Pulverized 
White Oats 2% % fiber) (steam rolled) 
Dairy Brand Coarse Ground Glenwood Pearled Barley \ | 
\ | Oats Star Cracked Pearled Barley \ 
y) Steel Cut Durum Wheat | 
\ | illor Tri-Grain Pellets (Wheat—Corn—Oats) 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 
Ni TRADE MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Wh 
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WILL HEAVY 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
HURT YOUR BUSINESS 


.-- heavy accounts receivable were a major 


factor in dealer failures in 1953. 


If farmers don’t get low-cost feeding results they 
can’t pay their feed bills. It’s as simple as that. Sell 
a farmer a feed that guarantees good, low-cost feed- 
ing results and build yourself a better future in the 
feed business. Sell a farmer MURPHY’S and you’ve 
got yourself a good credit risk. BECAUSE MURPHY’S 
GUARANTEES LOW-COST FEEDING RESULTS. 
Farmers are honest hard-working men who like 


to meet their obligations promptly. But when high 
feed costs eat up their profits, it slows down feed 
payments. Farmers who get good results pay their 
bills promptly. Farmers who feed MURPHY’S get 
good results. Your accounts receivable stay healthy 
when you sell MURPHY’S. 

MURPHY FEEDERS ARE BETTER CREDIT RISKS. 
Murphy Products Co. ¢ Burlington, Wisconsin 


Don’t Help Poor Credit Risks Put YOU Out of Business! 


It’s tough enough to stay ahead in the feed business without 
you helping to push yourself behind. If you’re shaking your 
head . . . and saying to yourself ‘‘I wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt business,”’ then read on. Here’s what happens... 
Every time you let a farmer buy feed bearing the cheapest 
ptice tag in the store, you’re putting your future in shaky 


cHick STAR 


hands. Every time you push a poor quality, cheap feed, 
you're pushing a little chunk of your security out the win- 
dow. Cheap feeders don’t usually make dealers successful. 
Good feeders do! 


All These MURPHY Products make money for the farmer. 
Make more money for the dealer. 


A CUT-COST FEEO FOR 
CALVES UP 1046 MONTHS 


You can make money by taking on the MURPHY line. Don’t wait! Do it now—add to your 
financial security in 1954—add MURPHY’S. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 


° Burlington, Wisconsin 


| i 


BLEACHED 


ENRICHED 


FLOUR 


was ae 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS MINNEAPOLIS, Minn 


FLOUR 
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